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CHAPTER I.—THE LAST OF THE STROLLING PLAYERS. 


A mist had been gathering over 
the hills all day, but as the even- 
ing closed in, a keen wind arose and 
swept it in rolling masses towards 
the west, where the sun had left 
a fiery glare in its departing track. 
There was that grey wan look upon 
all the landscape which told that 
the year was hastening to its de- 
cline, and that the season of long 
nights and sunless days was draw- 
ing nigh. Before the daylight had 
quite gone, a few flakes of snow 
began to make their appearance— 
the forerunners of winter, unwel- 
come to all who marked their 
descent that evening, but doubly 
unwelcome to the company of stroll- 
ing players whose booth stood in a 
field on the outskirts of a northern 
town. A few years ago, the tent 
of the wandering actor was still 
frequently to be met with in Eng- 
lish meadows or on the village 
green; now it is becoming a rare 
sight, for the old-fashioned country 
fair is rapidly dying out, and the 
popular favourites of the drama no 
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longer pass through a stern novi- 
tiate in booth or barn. The hard 
school in which Edmund Kean and 
John Philip Kemble received their 
first training is no more to be 
found, unless, perhaps, in some re- 
mote part of the country, where 
the ancient fair is still preserved, 
and where once or twice a-year 
some veteran of the stage still gives 
a gaping crowd of rustics their first 
dim glimpses into the magic uni- 
verse of rec tient 

It was an October night, and 
yet there was snow. The man- 
ager of the strolling company stood 
outside his booth, scanning the sky 
with a rueful glance, and regretting 
sorely that he had prolonged his 
annual tour so far into the year. 
It was his last halt on the road 
to Sheffield, where all his gorgeous 
dresses and unrivalled scenery were 
packed away for the winter months. 
When the summer’s sun shone 
again, and the leafy trees afforded 
shade and shelter, and the green- 
sward was softer beneath the feet 
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than a carpet of velvet—then he 
and his companions, whose merits 
had been acknowledged by so 
many distinguished personages, be- 
took themselves once more to the 
roads and the fields, and tried to 
draw from the British drama the 
means of support for their wives 
and children. 

Between the front seats and the 
stage a large coke-fire had been lit 
in a brazier, which had seen much 
service in rough weather all over 
England. A _ tolerably numerous 
audience had already gathered in 
the background, and had found a 
temporary amusement in practising 
the art of throwing pieces of orange- 
peel from the back rows into the 
fire. This pastime they enlivened 
at intervals with a chorus of cries 
for their tried and trusty friend 
the manager, who had endeared 
himself to them all by his inimit- 
able performances as a clown. The 
inhabitants of Coalfield had never 


seen the great Grimaldi, but they 
knew as well as if they had seen 
him a thousand times, that Gri- 
maldi was not to be compared with 


their old favourite Simmons. They 
thumped upon the rickety boards 
which did duty for seats, and pro- 
duced a series of piercing whistles, 
indicative of their desire that the 
performance should no longer be 
delayed in anticipation of the 
arrival of the neighbouring aris- 
tocracy, for whose entertainment 
that evening’s programme had been 
specially drawn up. The response 
of the nobility and gentry had not 
been so hearty as Simmons could 
have wished. He went outside to 
listen frequently, but no sound 
reached his ear of their advancing 
chariots; and on the front seats— 
which were supposed to be the boxes 
—he failed to see the long line of 
aristocratic faces which he had 
hoped would have graced the Tem- 
ple of the Muses on so important 
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an occasion. The marquises and 
earls were carousing in their baron- 
ial halls, and had refused to Tally 
to the support of the drama; and 
the last of the strolling players was 
in the dumps. 

Presently the manager, knowing 
that the critical hour of seven was 
approaching, and that his plebeian 
patrons would brook no long delay, 
came up to the fire, and stood over 
it warming his hands, When he 
held them extended over the glow- 
ing coke, it was easy to see that 
rheumatism or gout had dealt 
hardly with him, for his fingers 
were twisted into knots, and his 
walk showed that his relentless 
enemy had deprived him of-the 
power of executing those graceful 
movements which in early life had 
won for him many a bright glance 
from the eyes of the North-country 
lasses. But now the romantic 
characters had to be handed over to 
younger and inferior artists—fool- 
ish youngsters, who could scarcely 
recall even Macready, much less 
the glorious Kemble. Simmons 
was too old to represent the dash- 
ing lover, too maimed to depict the 
beetle-browed and daring villain, 
without whom a rural melodrama 
were as tedious as an old crone’s tale, 
But he could still shuffle through 
a dance, and sing a comic song, and 
move the hearts of young and old 
to mirth; and so as a clown he 
nightly made his appearance be- 
tween the acts, and went through 
his little “interlude,” and was 
thankful that even this was pos- 
sible, and that the fates had dealt 
no more unkindly with him. 

The musicians now made their 
appearance, and exchanged a gloomy 
nod with their employer. They 
were but two in number, and both 
had grown old in the service of the 
British public. Their festive strains 
had resounded under the bright 
stars in many a merry fair; but 
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old age, asthma, and perhaps a too 
abundant supply of gin-and-water, 
combined with an unsteady hand 
and depressed energies—these will 
quench the poetic fire, and they 
had, alas! disturbed the precision 
of the musicians’ touch, and caused 
them to pour forth melodies of a 
singularly uncertain and mournful 
character. But if they had been 
the chief performers from the or- 
chestra of the Royal Italian Opera, 
the audience could not have re- 
ceived them with a heartier wel- 
come. The leader was saluted 
with shouts of ‘ Brayvo, old cat- 
gut!” and his melancholy compan- 
ion with encouraging cries of “ Well 
done, base - wiol!” After these 


compliments, the performers set to 
work in a stolid and resolute man- 
ner, each in the way which was 
most congenial to his own feelings, 
and each, apparently, with a tune 
of his own composing. The wind 


shook the sides of the tent, and 
howled and tore over the top as if 
it fully intended to level the Royal 
Victoria Theatre with the earth 
before the night was over; while oc- 
casionally the rattle of hail upon 
the canvas gave sufficient notice 
of the kind of weather which the 
audience would have to face on 
their homeward way. 

In the midst of one of these 
squalls, the flap at the side of the 
booth was lifted up, and there 
entered a gentleman who was 
evidently not unknown, for the 
enterprising proprietor made him 
a low bow, hat in hand, and at- 
tempted to improve the appear- 
ance of the “boxes” by kicking 
away the orange-peel which was 
thickly strewn upon the sawdust. 
Perhaps the stranger had been 
drawn to the Royal Victoria by 
the attractions of the thrilling play 
to be presented; perhaps he had 
merely entered to get shelter from 
the storm. In either case the 
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manager was equally glad to re- 
ceive him, and ushered him in state 
to the front bench, which was 
covered with a strip of dingy red 
cloth. 

“A rough night, sir,” said the 
old actor; “ one cannot expect the 
public to turn out in such weather 
as this. Snow is the worst thing 
that can happen in the way of 
weather for our profession.” 

“ But you have done pretty well 
till now, Simmons,” 

“Middling, sir, only middling. 
The fact is, the time has gone by 
for this sort of thing, and the pro- 
fession itself is not what it used to 
be. Nobody believes in strolling 
players any more. I am the last, 
sir. Poor old Ince used to travel 
the Cornwall circuit, but he had to 
give up a year ago. You might 
have seen him many a time at Pen- 
zance fair. There will be none of 
the old actors left on the road when 
I am gone.” 

“ Times 
mons.” 

“They have, sir. And yet I 
have seen better acting in a tent 
than in a London theatre. Good 
men have been trained before to- 
day under a canvas roof. But now 
actors want no training; all they 
need do is to walk across the stage 
with their hands in their pockets, 
and imitate the swells in St. 
James’s Street. Then people say, 
‘So natural— just like real life’— 
and your fortune’s made. The 
great days of acting are over.” 

“ Well, I am very sorry to hear 
it,” said the stranger; “ for, to tell 
you the truth, I expected to see 
some good acting here to-night.” 

Simmons was pleased, for there 
is no actor, old or young, who is 
insensible to flattery. ‘“ We have 
a good company, sir, although we 
can’t boast much of our theatre. 
And a good play, too,—none of 
your French trash watered down 


have changed, Sim- 
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for English tastes. Madame Ruf- 
fini is our great star; and if she is 
only sober—which, between our- 
selves, she is not always—you 
will see a very fair performance; 
and I believe it is very nearly 
time we began.” 

The audience were evidently of 
that opinion also, for they began 
to show increased signs of im- 
patience. The whistles became 
more and more piercing in in- 
tensity ; cries of “Sit down in 
front” were even addressed to the 
manager and the stranger, who 
were still standing over the glow- 
ing fire. Then the well-worn green- 
baize curtain went merrily aloft, 
and the play began—a thrilling 
play of virtue tempted by wealth 
and power, and remaining true to 
the last. It was written expressly 
for Mr. Simmons by one of the 
most rising dramatists of the day, 
who was remarkable for his wit 
and originality. He never bor- 
rowed anything from the French, 
because he always found in novels 
of his own language a plot which 
suited him better. 

“This is my great piece,” whis- 
pered Simmons, “and I must say 
that I have done very well with 
it, especially since I engaged 
Madame Ruffini to play the prin- 
cipal part. I have taken as much 
as twenty pounds a-night in this 
very theatre, and my expenses are 
not five. That is what I call 
doing well, sir; and this play has 
done it—that and Madame Ruf- 


fini put together, you understand.” 
“And who is Madame Ruffini?’ 
asked the stranger. 
“Well, sir, that is more than 


I can tell you. She seems to be 
some sort of a foreigner, and, I 
should think, had seen better days, 
—not young, and very reserved, 
but clever, sir—has talent. I call 
her the ‘Star of the West.’ She 
comes on inthe second scene. Fine 
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woman in her time, sir, but all 
gone off now. The fact is—I tell 
you in confidence, Mr. Margrave— 
she drinks like a fish. And as for 
her temper,—well, you know what 
women are, even at the best; tow 
and gunpowder, sir—tow and gun- 
powder; but when this one is pro- 
voked, her black eyes flash so that 
you may almost hear them snap, 
Drink and a bad temper—two 
awkward things to go together in 
awoman, A pretty life she must 
have led her husband, if she ever 
had one!” 

The manager slipped off to the 
door, and the stranger was left to 
the enjoyment of the play. There 
was a noble lord, clad in a slashed 
doublet and trunk-hose, and wear- 
ing on his head a hat decorated 
with a gigantic white feather. 
Before his unwelcome advances 
there fled a lowly village maiden, 
all innocence and beauty, undazzled 
by wealth, and unmoved by dreams 
of splendour. Gold, jewels, and a 
home in a regal castle—all these 
allurements she despised; she de- 
sired only her faithful swain and a 
humble cottage home. The swain 
was seen lingering timidly in the 
background, uncouth and uncome- 
ly; while the noble lord was a daz- 
zling picture, with diamonds flash- 
ing on every finger, long black 
hair, and a most beautiful mous- 
tache. But the village maiden 
did not hesitate a moment between 
the clodhopper and the scion of a 
noble race; she scorned the latter, 
just as all rural maidens would do 
were they subjected to the same 
temptations, Then the incensed 
and dissolute nobleman resolved 
to carry out his evil designs by 
treachery and cunning, and his 
plans were making rapid progress, 
when suddenly they were baffled by 
one who had the power to blanch his 
cheeks and bring startled exclama- 
tions of “’Sdeath” to his trembling 
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lips — Myra, the betrayed, the 
forsaken, now returned to wreak 
a fearful retribution—a wild and 
weird looking woman, perhaps of 
ipsy blood, whose eyes, even in 
that dimly lit booth, glittered 
strangely, and whose voice seemed 
to stir the blood, not only of the 
gay voluptuary on the stage, but 
of the audience, who followed her 
every movement with eager atten- 
tion. It was Madame Ruffini, the 
Star of the West, and the favourite 
of all the crowned heads of Europe. 

Before her entrance, the sole 
occupant of the front benches had 
fallen into a reverie; perhaps he 
was meditating on the truth and 
constancy of woman, as exempli- 
fied in the case of the village 
maiden. His gaze was fixed upon 


the fire, now burning clearly in 
the frosty air; for him, the tent 
and all its surroundings had disap- 
peared. He was living where so 


many of us pass a large part of 
our days—not always of our own 
free will—in the past. Scenes far 
remote from this stroller’s booth 
unfolded themselves before his 
eyes, and once more he was play- 
ing an active part in them—a part 
so absorbing that the mimic stage 
had vanished, and the greater stage 
of real life, with the intermingled 
tragedy and farce which ‘is ever 
being enacted upon it, had taken 
its place. The figures which 
moved about were shadows, but 
the voice which fell upon his ear 
was real — a voice which seemed 
to speak to him far out from that 
very past which had been so 
quickly and silently conjured up. 
It was the voice of Madame 
Ruffini. 

Decidedly the star was not 
beautiful. Her paint and bediz- 
enments were powerless to disguise 
the ravages of time—or, it might 
have been, of dissipation. A 
scarf cast over her shoulders, and 
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a long dark robe, concealed the 
outlines of her form, but in her 
movements there was little trace of 
youth. <A keen-eyed, determined- 
looking woman, who, if she had 
seen better days, had also passed 
through much hardship and _ sor- 
row,—so much one could discern 
at a glance; so much the stranger 
had perhaps discerned, for he 
looked long and curiously upon 
her. 

Youth and beauty were both ab- 
sent, and yet there was something 
about the woman which command- 
ed the attention of the audience. 
Originality and power sometimes 
marked her tone and gestures, and 
a flash of intellectual fire illumined 
her thin and haggard face. Before 
her withering threats and denunci- 
ations the aristocratic voluptuary 
trembled in his jack-boots, and the 
huge white feather drooped omin- 
ously over his once haughty crest. 
The flashing eyes and thrilling voice 
followed him so pitilessly that the 
very audience began to share his 
agitation. The ruined and de- 
ceived Myra had come as a min- 
ister of the fates, and the liber- 
tine’s day of reckoning was at hand. 
Two acts were over, and the cur- 
tain was soon to rise upon the 
third, when the stranger on the 
front bench rose and made his way 
towards the door, at which the 
manager was standing, in conver- 
sation with a woman who had 
taken the money, and who was 
now ready to go on in the next 
scene as a page. She was attired 
in a scarlet jacket and green tights; 
and although she leoked so young 
and pretty, she was the lawful wife 
of Simmons—his third wife, more- 
over; for the manager was over- 
flowing with enterprise in private 
as well as in public life. The green 
tights om limbs of delicate 
mould, and the red jacket did not 
hide the fact that this was a some- 
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what dangerous kind of page to be 
in the retinue of a noble lord with- 
out morals. The stranger looked 
intently at her—for great indeed 
must be a man’s cares when a bright 
eye and a pretty figure fail to 
attract from him even a passing 
glance. The page was not half 
the age of her husband; but Sim- 
mons did not object to that in the 
least, and indeed it was nothing 
against her. 

“Are you going so soon, sir?” 
said Simmons, touching his hat. 
“Why, the last act is the best; 
and then there is the comic song 
between the pieces: I really should 
have liked you to hear that— 
something quite new, written for 
me by a first-class poet.” 

“ Another time, Simmons, I will 
come and hear it. And you must 
accept a guinea for my seat to- 
night ; and perhaps you will do me 
the favour to come to my house, 
some evening after the perform- 
ance, and get it. A very fine play 
that, and a good actress you have 
for the chief part. No wonder you 
are proud of her. What did you 
say was her name?” 

“Madame Ruffini, sir.” 

“Just so; and pray, where did 
she come from ?” 

“T really do not know; but per- 
haps I could find out. She is 
rather a mystery to all of us here. 
All I know is that she joined me 
at Liverpool; seemed very poor, 
and was willing to take almost any- 
thing: knew her business well, and 
manages to draw, except in weather 
like this, when Mrs. Siddons her- 
self would have played to empty 
benches. As I told you, sir, the 
day for this kind of entertainment 
is gone. Actors are all gentlemen 
now; and as for actresses, when 
they are not fine ladies, they are— 
well, sir, I will leave you to judge. 
Thank you, sir, and good night.” 

“Who is he?” inquired the fair 
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page, as the stranger went forth into 
the darkness. 

“What! don’t you remember 
him? He is the gentleman who 
gave us the bespeak last summer 
when we came this way; and he 
lives in the old mansion yonder, 
among the yew-trees. You must 
recollect Squire Margrave ?” 

“JT didn’t catch sight of his 
face.” 

“ What brought him down here 
to-night I don’t know, but it’s a 
guinea in our pockets, and by-and- 
by we'll drink his health; and 
then we'll go home to those fried 
sausages and potatoes which I seem 
to hear frizzling on the hob—eh, 
my Antonio?” 

The page, Antonio, smiled, and 
sprang forward to obey the call 
of the Earl Rudolpho, who, while 
walking alone in the forest, re- 
volving in his mind divers plans 
for circumventing the rustic beauty, 
was suddenly set upon by three 
sturdy assailants, brothers of as 
many different victims of his un- 
bridled passions. The contest was 
desperate and unequal, and if the 
page had tarried but a few mo- 
‘ments longer, talking about fried 
potatoes and sausages, her noble 
master would have bitten the dust. 
Fortunately the stage-door was at 
hand: a few yards from the en- 
trance was a step-ladder, half hid- 
den by a canvas screen; the page 
darted up, and in an instant she 
had stabbed one of the assailants, 
while her liege lord had passed 
his sword through the vitals of the 
other, and the third took to his 
heels. The work of vengeance 
was thus left to be completed by 
the implacable Myra. : 

And while this was going on, 
the manager’s patron had found 
his way home through cold and 
darkness, and prolonged his vigil 
far into the night, when all the 
household was wrapt in sleep. It 
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was a strange old house, and from 
his boyhood he had not dwelt 
within it until he was summoned 
back as its master. Eventful 
years had gone by since he had 
shrunk back in childish terror 
from the long dark corridors and 
vaulted passages which crossed and 
intersected each other in bewilder- 
ing confusion.. In former days 
weird legends had grown up around 
it, and thrilling tales were told of 
shadowy beings from another world 
who had made themselves visible 
to mortal eyes. There were times 
when a cavalier, all wounded and 
bloody, revisited the glimpses of 
the moon, and paced to and fro 
in the chamber where Richard 
Margrave now slept—a cavalier 
who was basely slain by a kins- 
man’s hand in this very house, 
because of his fidelity to his king. 
In the old hall, long before the 
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Margraves appeared upon the scene, 
a young and beautiful girl had met 
with an appalling death by fire; 
and there were still old men and 
women about the place who de- 
clared that they had seen her look- 
ing out from the latticed windows 
on stormy nights, especially when 
the red lightning-flashes flamed 
over the ancient park, and the 
crash of thunder made the house 
shake to its foundations. Dreamy 
recollections of these traditions 
passed through Margrave’s mind 
as he sat alone that night; and with 
the cavalier, true to the “antique 
faith,” and the faint image of the 
young girl who had met with so 
dire a fate, there crossed the field 
of view a figure which haunted 
him more than all the “unreal 
mockeries” of the past—the figure 
of the dark and haggard woman 
in the stroller’s tent. 


CHAPTER II.——-THE SQUIRE AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


Mr. Simmons had spoken of his 
patron as the Squire, but in reality 
Richard Margrave put forth no 
claim to consideration as one of the 
magnates of the county. Scarcely 
two years had passed since he had 
returned from the new world across 
the Atlantic, which had been his 
home from boyhood, and during 
the greater part of that time he 
had lived with an only daughter, in 
comparative seclusion. The estate 
which he had inherited had once 
belonged to the Prulings, an ancient 
family, who had lived beneath the 
shelter of these beautifully wood- 
ed hills for five hundred years and 
more, and then had gradually died 
out, leaving their lands to be divid- 
ed among strangers. Among the 
neighbours of the last squire of 
the old race was Margrave’s grand- 
father, aman who had the same pas- 
sion for accumulating land that a 


miser has for hoarding gold. He 
had begun by buying fields and cot- 
tages, and he never rested until 
park and hall alike acknowledged 
him as lord, and all that remained 
of the once great estate passed 
beneath his sway. After that he 
took no further pleasure in it. 
Richard Margrave remembered 
this old man—a shrunken figure 
in a deep old -chimney-corner, 
where he loved to sit, winter and 
summer, brooding perpetually over 
the book of his own life, and hold- 
ing but little converse with friends 
or neighbours, or even with his 
own kith and kin. While he was 
still in pursuit of the main object 
of his desires, he was full of ani- 
mation and energy; when once he 
had accomplished it, he lost all 
interest even in his success. The 
house had taken its name from a 
group of four enormous yew-trees, 
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which still flourished at the end of 
an old-world garden, and which 
had been standing there time out 
of mind. The trunks were like 
vast pillars, grey, time-worn, rent 
with fissures, covered with a short 
coarse fibre, which only partially 
concealed the scars of centuries. 
The rugged branches, against 
which the hurricane and the “all- 
dreaded thunder-stone” had spent 
their strength in vain, threw so 
dark a shadow upon the ground 
that the grass refused to grow, 
and nothing was to be seen 
there but the brown dust which 
the fallen leaves of ages had de- 
posited. These venerable arms 
stretched themselves out towards 
the sky in a gaunt and spectral 
manner, even when seen under the 
light of the sun; but in the twi- 
light, or when the moon threw 
its pale beams among their heavy 
shadows, they had an aspect so 
strangely weird and unearthly, that 
superstitions without number had 
come to be associated with them. 
Generation after generation had 
come and gone,—brave men and 
beautiful women, the young and 
fair, with hearts full of hope, the 
old and weary in whom hope was 
merely a recollection of the past,— 
but still these four yews stood un- 
changed, watching the long proces- 
sion pass from the cradle to the 
grave, unconquerable even by time, 
which had destroyed all things else 
around them. 

Amid these surroundings Richard 
Margrave had passed his early days 
—a solitary lad, neglected and for- 
saken, knowing no mother’s love 
or father’s care. The father had 
been a man with whom no one 
lived on terms of affection—least 
of all his own wife and child. The 
wife died; and as the son grew up, 
the tie between him and his sur- 
viving parent grew weaker day by 
day, till at length a bitter quarrel 


arose, and at the age of eighteen he 
was sent to a distant connection in 
America, and there he had found 
for himself a career, and had mar- 
ried and passed his life, till one day 
a letter reached him announcing 
his father’s death. Contrary to his 
expectations the estate had been be- 
queathed to him; and now he had 


returned to it, a man verging upon ~ 


fifty, with a daughter upon whom 
all the strength of his affections was 
fixed. Child, companion, friend, all 
these she had been to him since the 
days when her lips were first able to 
call him father. 

People said that the Margraves 
were always unhappy in their mar- 
riages, and destiny had willed that 
in Richard’s lot the tradition should 
not be broken. A beautiful face 
had fascinated him, and he had 
married a woman of whose disposi- 
tion, and even of whose family, he 
was wholly ignorant. Then there 
had come disaster: the wife fled 
from her husband’s roof; he heard 
of her no more. It was better 
that the child should believe her 
dead, and in her father’s tender 
care she was spared the conscious- 
ness of a mother’s loss. The recol- 
lection of his own hard lot in early 
life rendered Margrave doubly anx- 
ious to shield his daughter from 
similar trials; and the fortunes of 
life had thus far so shaped them- 
selves for him and for her that 
care had never once clouded her 
brow. She was now of the very 


age at which her father had been © 


when called upon to leave his home, 
—a beautiful girl of eighteen, with 
much of the vivacity of the people 
among whom she had been reared 
—with much, too, of that American 
type of features which seems to 
strangers’ eyes not English, and 
yet not foreign. Her hands were 
small, her voice was soft and rich, 
her blue eyes were fringed with 
long dark lashes, and a pleasant 
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smile played about the corners of 
her mouth. 

With Kate and her father there 
had come from New York a lady 
who had intended to remain but 
a few weeks at the Grange, but 
who was still there after a visit 
of nearly two years. She was an 
American who had been Kate’s 
only intimate acquaintance, and 
who, though still young, had passed 
through some of the vicissitudes of 
married life, including the death of 
her husband. New York and its 
society were by no means to the 
taste of Mrs. Peters, who had in- 
herited a large fortune, and who 
was of opinion that there were 
pleasanter places to spend it in 
than her native city. She pro- 
mised herself every other day that 
she would go to Paris, but she was 
always prevailed upon by Kate to 
wait till they had “settled down” 
in their English home. And the 


process took longer than was an- 
ticipated, as it generally does when 
friends are reluctant to separate. 
The truth is that Sally Peters, as 
she was familiarly called in New 
York, found herself happier at the 
Grange than she had been since her 


own girlish days. Her husband 
had been a well-known speculator, 
whose fortunes had varied greatly, 
and who lived in an atmosphere of 
turmoil and excitement. He had 
gone into a perilous market to buy 
experience, but at last he had man- 
aged to acquire it, and then he be- 
came so remarkably successful that 
he was generally known as the 
“Skinner.” One day—for it was 
all done in a single day—he made 
a vast sum of money by a lucky 
coup in which he was engaged with 
that renowned railroad king and 
wizard of finance, Mr. Dexter File. 
In the ordinary course of events, 
File would have secured his own 
share of the booty first, and then 
contrived to add to it that of his 
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associate; but the “Skinner” un- 
intentionally frustrated this inten- 
tion by contracting a severe cold as 
he was going home from a conviv- 
ial game of euchre, and his money 
went untouched into the pockets of 
his young and pretty wife. Dexter 
File might not have given over the 
pursuit even then; for women will 
sometimes take risks in the share 
market as well cs in other fields 
where they are supposed to be 
more at home, but there was no 
speculation in Mrs. Peters’s spark- 
ling black eyes. She had seen too 
much of the game to care to play 
at it. Therefore she well secured 
her ample provision of this world’s 
goods, and decided to give Europe 
the advantage of it. 

It chanced that on the night 
following Margrave’s visit to the 
last home of the rural drama, Mrs. 
Peters was discussing with Kate, 
after dinner, certain matters con- 
cerning the country in which they 
both seemed likely to live for some 
little time to come. Kate, it has 
been said, was but eighteen, and 
the widow twenty-five; there was 
much for the younger one to learn. 

“You see, my dear, your father 
leads a very secluded life here, and 
does not even care to go to Lon- 
don, unless he desires to see that 
wretched lawyer, with whom he has 
so much business of late. But this 
will not do for you—I must get 
you out of it; and therefore I mean 
to ask your father to let you come 
and stay with me a few weeks in 
London. There you shall see a 
little of life.” 

“Tf you can get my father to 
go also, well and good; if not, I 
am very certain beforehand that 
I should not like it.” 

“My child, you know nothing 
about it, and that is why you 
fancy you would not like it. You 
would have everything your own 
way in London, for of course you 
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are more American than English, 
and Americans are all the rage. 
If I had a daughter, I engage to 
say that I would marry her to a 
lord in six weeks; not that I care 
much about a lord myself, but I 
have noticed that everybody else 
does, and it is always as well to 
go with the stream. Therefore 
my girl, if I had one, should marry 
a peer, and [ would take care that 
the peer should be rich; for it is 
of no use taking a poor nobleman 
when there are plenty of rich ones 
in the field.” 

“T never intend to get married.” 

“Of course not—no one ever 
does. You had better tell that to 
Sir Reginald Tresham the next 
time he comes—and he comes 
pretty often.” 

“ Why should I tell him?” said 
Kate, with a sudden flush, which 
did not escape the observation of 
Sally Peters. 

“ Because he would be interested 
to hear it; it concerns him more 
than it does me, I suppose? I am 
not going to ask you to marry me. 
But take my advice—have a peer 
while you are about it. A baronet 
is a nobody.” 

“You are always giving good 
advice,” said Margrave, who had 
entered the room quietly. 

“Yes; I wish Kate to make a 
better match than I did.” 

“Than you? Why, I thought 
my poor old friend Peters was a 
model husband.” 

“Very likely—you did not live 
with him,” said Mrs. Peters, drily. 
“Peters was well enough; but do 
you think I could not have done 
better if I had come over here? 
See how pleasantly it is all ar- 
ranged now—no questions asked 
as to your family or connections; 
to be an American is quite enough. 
Could there be a more convenient 
plan ?” 

“But I do not wish my daugh- 
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ter to make use of her advantages 
in that respect.” 

“Well, then, let me tell you 
that you will not always be able 
to keep her cooped up in this old 
house, with its unpleasant family 
pictures, and its still more un- 
pleasant ghosts, who go about 
making dismal noises all night, 
and will not come out and show 
themselves. We will take Kate 
away, even if we summon Mr, 
Dexter File over to do it.” 

“Why, what has File to do 
with it?” said Margrave, looking 
up surprised, 

“A great deal. He was at 
your marriage, remember, and he 
takes more interest in Kate than 
I have ever seen him take in 
any one else. If he were not old 
enough to be her grandfather, I 
should say that he intended, even 
now, to drive the British nobility 
out of the field.” 

“T am sure you would never 
consent to that. Everybody said 
he was paying great attentions to 
you; and, after all, he is not much 
older than poor Peters was.” 

“Perhaps not; but I am not 
obliged to keep on marrying old 
men because I began with them. 
I will try them the other way 
next time. And when I marry 
again, it will be an English earl. 
This country must be republican- 
ised—so your friend Mr. Delvar, 
the editor, is always saying. Noth- 
ing can be easier. We American 
women will marry into the aris- 
tocracy—that will do it in time.” 

“So far as I can see,” replied 
Margrave, “it is the republicans 
who are generally converted by 
that process.” 

“That is because we are so few 
in numbers, and the earnest women 
did not get taken first. Now I 
am much in earnest. You will see 
that my earl will soon be brought 
to see the superior merit of repub- 
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lican institutions. He will be like 
Lord Flight, who came to see us at 
Boston—you recollect him, Kate?” 

“The silly young man whom 
Sir Reginald Tresham brought 
with him one day?” 

“Sir Reginald again! That is 
the clue to poor Lord Flight, is it? 
Did you notice that, Richard ?”’ 

“] notice that you are rather 
more mischievous than ever to- 
day; your poor earl, when you get 
him, will have a fine time of it if 
you do not alter.” 

“He will. I shall make him 
read Mr. Doleful’s ‘ History of the 
United States’ to me every night. 
If he survives it, he will be able to 
boast that he is the first man who 
ever got through that book.” 

“And he will be the last,” 
added Margrave. “It seems that 
some people like the state of 
widowhood What is it, Jer- 
vis?’ This question was addressed 
to the old butler, who had noise- 
lessly made his appearance. 

“There is a party by the name 
of Simmons here, sir, who says 
that he has an appointment with 
you.” Jervis had not made up 
his mind who or what Simmons 
was, but he decided that he was a 
“party,” and not a gentleman. 

Kate looked at her father 


anxiously, for whether it were her 
fancy, or the reality, she believed 
that of late she had detected un- 
wonted signs of anxiety upon his 


face. Was there some secret 
trouble of which she was igno- 
rant? And this visitor coming at 
80 unusual an hour—was he con- 
nected with it? She went up to 
her father, and took his hand in 
hers, and seemed to be asking him 
these questions with her earnest 
eyes. 

“There is nothing wrong,” said 
he with a smile. “It is a sort 
of showman whom I met on one 
of my solitary walks. I promised 
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him a guinea, and he has come for 
it—that is all. Good night: do 
not believe all that Mrs. Peters 
tells you.” 

“ Why not bring your showman 
in here?” said the lady. “Is he in 
the waxwork line, or has he got a 
mermaid? Tell him to come in, 
show and all. - Kate and I are not 
afraid of mermaids.” 

“He was once a great tragedian, 
and some night you shall go and 
see him. At present he is waiting 
to see me.” 

Simmons was waiting, but not 
impatiently. He had taken up a 
fashionable newspaper, which con- 
tained an account of the first ap- 
pearance on any stage of another 
great celebrity, who had conde- 
scended to give her support and 
encouragement to the drama by 
adopting the profession of an 
actress. The paper declared that 
Peg Woffington never had so much 
humour, nor Mrs. Siddons so much 
pathos. She would sweep away 
worm-eaten traditions and lumber, 
and teach the old stagers the true 
art of acting. All this was de- 
lightful reading for Simmons. He 
threw the paper to the other side 
of the room, and drummed ener- 
getically upon his hat, and kicked 
the fire-irons, and made himself 
thoroughly at home. 

“ Nothing is wrong with you, I 
hope, Simmons,” said Margrave 
as he entered; “you look dis- 
turbed.” 

“It is only something I was 
reading in the paper, sir. You 
never do read a a without 
its upsetting you. ‘Teach us how 
to act,’ forsooth.” 

“Who talks of teaching you, 
Simmons?” inquired the master of 
the house with a laugh. 

“ These lords and ladies who are 
going on the stage. I wish I had 
the teaching of them. But that 
is not what brought me here, sir. 
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You asked me last night a ques- 
tion or two about my leading lady, 
Madame Ruffini, so I thought I 
would try to find out something 
about her.” 

“Very kind of you, Simmons; 
but I asked by a mere accident.” 
Nevertheless he had felt tolerably 
sure that Simmons would make 
some inquiries, and bring him in- 
formation, if any there was to be 
had, when he came for the pro- 
mised guinea. 

“Tt is rather a mystery, sir. I 
asked the Madame home last night 
to supper with us, much against 
my wife’s grain, for she has her 
own opinion of Madame Ruffini, 
and does not want to see her any- 
where outside our theatre. Well, 
she came, and was pretty sociable 
for a foreigner, although she did 
not talk much; and we could not 
get a word out of her as to where 
she came from, or who her friends 
may be. I think she must have 
noticed you in the front row, sir, 
for she asked me who you were, 
and where you lived—the only 
time she asked any questions at 
all. Can she be a Spanish woman ? 
Although she speaks English so 
well, a Spanish word drops from 
her now and then, I think myself, 
sir, that she is a Spaniard, who 
has lived in South America. She 
spoke of Texas, but that is in the 
States—and yet she says she is 
not an American.” 

“A strange woman altogether, 
Simmons,” said Margrave, plunged 
in his own reflections. 

“Exactly, sir, exactly; they are 
all strange, but this one a little 
more so than the others. Did 
you notice a thin, seedy-looking 
man standing near the door as 
you went out last night? That is 
a man who goes everywhere with 
the Madame—her husband, I un- 
derstand,” and Simmons coughed 
in a somewhat melodramatic man- 
ner in his hat. 


“She has a husband, then?” 

“So it appears, sir. She must 
have been a fine woman in her 
time, but gone off now: what a 
pity it is that they do go off so 
soon when once they have turned 
thirty! And this one, I suppose, 
must be forty; but still she is 
rather good-looking, when she is 
sober; when she is not, she looks 
like a fiend.” 

Margrave took a couple of sove- 
reigns from his pocket, and handed 
them to the manager, who made in 
return the justly celebrated bow 
which he usually reserved for ex- 
clusive use on the occasion of his 
annual benefits at Sheffield. It 
was a bow which Kemble had in- 
vented, and no one had been able 
to make the smallest improvement 
upon it since his day. Everywhere 
it had worked a spell like that of 
the enchanted lyre of Orpheus; the 
angry passions of a discontented au- 
dience were instantly quelled by it. 
At Birmingham the leaders of the 
celebrated ‘seven hundred,” who 
justly consider themselves as being 
not far inferior to the British Gov- 
ernment in power and importance, 
had actually gone out of their way 
to compliment the veteran manager 
expressly upon the effect of this 
bow. And now he was to read 
in the public papers that a parcel 
of useless dawdlers in drawing- 
rooms had undertaken to invade 
the stage, and teach the actor his 
business! His eye fell upon the 
abominable newspaper in the cor- 
ner of the room, and his face 
darkened ; it wandered to the two 
sovereigns in his hand, and the 
storm cleared away. By the time 
he had reached his own home, he 
had forgotten all about the insult 
to his profession; and the next 
morning, as soon as the sun began 
to show himself above the distant 
fir-woods in the east, he and his 
cavalcade were comfortably on the 
way to their winter quarters. 
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CHAPTER III,—GATHERING CLOUDS, 


At this time there happened to 
be on avisit to the Grange two 

rsons who had more than the 
usual reasons for envying the pro- 
prietor, since they had passed some 
years under the impression that 
they were destined to occupy his 
Jace. Margrave’s father had un- 
doubtedly resolved, at one period 
of his life, to settle all his property 
upon his sister’s son, instead of 
upon his own ; but the uncertainty 
of the human mind is great, and 
it is well known that some men 
derive a feeble sort of pleasure 
from continually making new wills. 
Now the last will which the elder 
Margrave signed was not in favour 
of his nephew, Captain Tiltoff, who 
had spent without difficulty every 
enny which he had inherited from 
bis mother, in the full assurance 
that another fortune awaited him. 
He, perhaps, was not deserving of 
much pity, but his wife was in a 
somewhat different position. What- 
ever pleasure there had been in 
dissipating the first fortune, had 
not fallen to her lot. She had lived 
quietly at Folkestone, while her 
husband was cutting a distinguished 
figure at Newmarket, few of his 
amusements being of a nature which 
enabled her to share in them. He 
sought the safe harbour of home 
only when the storm was raging 
mercilessly out of doors. Then, 
and then only, his wife’s society 
became tolerable to him. 

Beatrice Tiltoff endured this 
kind of life with resignation, 
although she was naturally of a 
high spirit, and in every way the 
superior of the man whom the 
mysterious marriage fates had as- 
signed to her. She had wit and 
tact, and had brought to her hus- 
band good family connections, an 
ardent and ambitious disposition, 
and abilities of an order which he 


could neither understand nor ap- 
preciate. Her beauty was of a 
half-foreign type—some people 
declared that it was French, and 
others held that it was Spanish; 
but no one contested the main 
— which was that Beatrice 

iltoff was a singularly handsome 
woman, with eyes which might 
have melted the heart of an an- 
chorite in his cell. There was no 
sounding the depths of those eyes, 
for scarcely was the same expres- 
sion to be found in them two 
moments together. Now they 
would seem to be gazing dreamil 
into the future, or into “the dark 
backward and abysm of time;” but 
soon they sparkled with the wild 
light which spoke of the “ flash and 
outbreak of a fiery mind,” even 
as poor Polonius had observed in 
Hamlet. Why Beatrice had mar- 
ried Captain Tiltoff she might not 
have been able herself to have 
explained; but there are many 
excellent persons who could not 
give a really good reason for having 
married. If they were candid, 
they would admit that accident 
and the drift of circumstances 
decided the matter. It was clear, 
at any rate, that in this particular 
case the wife had the worst of the 
bargain. 

Captain Tiltoff looked upon the 
old house, and the pleasant gardens 
whieh came close up to the lawn in 
front of the drawing-room windows, 
and upon the ancient park beyond, 
with a feeling that all rightfully 
belonged to him, and that Richard 
Margrave was but an_interloper. 
He did not like his cousin, nor 
even his cousin’s danghter, whom 
he had pronounced a “ poor little 
chit,”—an opinion which was doubt- 
less founded, at least in part, upon 
the fact that Kate had always 
made a practice of avoiding him. 
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She did not understand his horsey 
style of conversation; and there 
was an unpleasant familiarity in 
his manner which made him seem 
a different sort of being from every 
other gentleman she had ever seen. 
But Mrs. Tiltoff and Kate were 
tolerably good friends, although the 
captain’s wife was by no means 
reconciled to the disappointment 
which had befallen her. Beatrice, 
it has been said, was an ambitious 
woman, and she could not help 
regretting the brilliant opportun- 
ities which the ownership of the 
Grange would have opened up to 
her. Great encouragements had 
been held out to her by old Mar- 
grave to believe that her husband 
would be taken into favour; but 
she found, after all, that ties of 
kindred are stronger than the 
admiration of an old man for a 
pretty woman’s eyes. Yet even 
now, hope had not utterly forsaken 
Beatrice, although no one knew 
better than she did that it was 
built upon the airy creations of her 
own fancy. Such as it was, how- 
ever, it would not have added to 
the warmth of her welcome at the 
Grange had its existence been even 
suspected. But no one could keep 
a secret better than Mrs, Tiltoff. 
Although it was true, as Mrs, 
Peters had said, that Margrave had 
led a quiet life since his return to 
England, he liked society, especi- 
ally if he could have it in his own 
house, without being put to the 
trouble of going abroad forit. He 
did not pay many visits; for he 
considered that when one’s circle 
of acquaintance is limited, it is not 
desirable to go round it too soon or 
too often. But his dinner-parties 
were famous in the county; and 
during the week which the Tiltoffs 
spent at the Grange, there was a 
little occasion of the kind which 
was destined to live long in Mar- 
grave’s recollection. Among the 
guests were Lady Tresham, a con- 
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nection of Lord Rathskinnan, whose 
influence in politics was believed to 
be considerable; and her son, Sir 
Reginald, the present baronet—for 
Lady Tresham was a widow. Sir 
Reginald was a clever young man, 
who had become well acquainted 
with the Margraves in America, 
and who was now looked upon as 
a highly promising member of the 
House of Commons. Then there 
was an old schoolfellow of Mar. 
grave’s, who even in London was 
accounted a lion in the world of 
literature— the well-known Mr, 
Delvar, the editor of the ‘ British 
Sentinel,’—an inflexible guardian 
of liberty and progress, according 
to the modern ideas of such things, 
Mr. Delvar was reputed, in his own 
circle, to be the cleverest man alive; 
and he accepted the decision with 
gentle resignation. Sally Peters 
liked clever men; but she did not 
care for the species who were known 
as the cleverest men alive. She 
fell to the lot of the great journalist 
when the party went in to dinner, 
and put on her most demure and 
innocent look when he began to 
reveal to her his opinions on home 
and foreign affairs, in the modest 
and unassuming manner which is 
the chief outward characteristic of 
all the labourers in the field of pro- 
gress. Even Sir Reginald Tresham 
paid unusual deference to Delvar, 
although his own position was 
secretly much envied by the edi- 
tor: he was in Parliament, where 
Delvar much desired to be; and it 
was generally believed that his abil- 
ities were soon destined to conduct 
him to an official position—perhaps 
even into the Cabinet itself. In 
these days, no one need despair of 
getting to that haven, provided he — 
is gifted with sufficient confidence 
in himself, and knows how to work 
the “ machine.” 

“He is,” explained Delvar to 
Mrs. Peters, with a slight move 
ment of his head towards the bar- 
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onet, “what is called a moderate 
man, I am not. My motto is 
Thorough.” 

“And a very nice motto too, 
Does it mean anything in partic- 
ular ?” 

The editor looked up at her sus- 
piciously, but saw no sign of mock- 
ery upon her face. Then, for the 
first time, he noticed what a very 
pretty face it was——how much like 
the descriptions which his friends 
had given him of the most charm- 
ing variety of American women. 
He would not have had it known 
for the world, but the fact was that 
he was of a highly impressionable 
temperament ; and this fair appari- 
tion by his side for the moment dis- 
arranged his plans of discoursing 
upon politics, as he had fully intend- 
ed to do, according to his invariable 
custom on these festive occasions. 

“We have all sorts of party 
mottoes in my country,” the young 
widow continued, by no means 
blind to the advantage she had 
gained, “and they all mean one 
thing — office. Does ‘Thorough’ 
mean anything of that sort ?” 

“Come, you are rather hard upon 
yourselves as well as upon us. You 
forget that we English have a great 
admiration for American institu- 
tions,” 

“Especially for those that you 
do not understand. Yes; I have 
observed that.” 

“Why, what is there difficult to 
understand about them? Your 
politics are much the same as our 
own now. You are republicans, 
and so are we.” 

“Who are we?” 

“ All sensible men.” 

“How modest you Englishmen 
are! But let me tell you that J 
am not a republican—at least, not 
in this country. I would stand 
by all the institutions of England, 
good or bad. For my part, I be- 
lieve them to be all good.” 

“A very proper view to take,” 
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broke in Margrave; “but you will 
find it hard to convert Mr. Delvar 
to it.” 

“The law of nations,” said the 
editor solemnly, and turning his 
sallow countenance towards the 
pretty American, “is progress; 
we must obey it like other people. 
The Americans set the example of 
progress, the French followed the 
Americans, and we shall follow the 
French. The days of privilege are 
numbered.” 

“T am so sorry to hear it,” said 
Mrs. Peters, clasping her hands to- 
gether, and letting her fine eyes 
rest pensively upon the editor’s 
somewhat watery orbs. “I like 
England just as it is, and now you 
are making me afraid of it.” 

“ Afraid? How is that?” 

“Why, by your talk of a re- 
public, and all the rest of it.” 

“But I had not come to all the 
rest of it. You would not give me 
time.” 

“You do not know how good 
a country England is to live in. 
Have you ever been to America, 
Mr. Delvar ?” 

“ Never. 
time to go.” 

“Yes, it would do you good, 
And then, you know, Americans 
rather like Englishmen, especially 
Englishmen of progress. If I were 
you I would go out and deliver 
lectures.” 

“ But I never delivered a lecture 
in my life.” 

“Oh, that is no drawback. 
one stops to consider that.” 

“ Bat I have nothing to say that 
is worth hearing.” 

“Do you think then that your 
countrymen who make lecturing 
tours in America have? They go 
out praying that something will 
occur to them on the voyage—and 
it does. You must trust to the 
chapter of accidents. Remember, 
we are very ignorant, and like to 
be instracted—by Englishmen.” 


I wish I could find 


No 
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“ That poor man is not enjoying 
himself,” said Kate to Reginald 
Tresham, with an amused smile. 
“T can tell by the wicked look in 
Mrs. Peters’s eye that she is worry- 
ing your friend the editor, But 
then editors ought to be worried 
—it is the only retribution we can 
wreak upon them.” 

“Delvar will take care of him- 
self, never fear. At any rate, 
there is one of the party who is 
perfectly happy, and who has 
something better to think about 
than politics.” 

“Better than politics? What 
can that be? I thought there was 
nothing better than politics.” 

“You cannot guess?” 

“No; I am a poor hand at guess- 
ing. Probably your thoughts were 
on your next speech in the House 
of Commons.” 

“But that would be politics. 
No; I have been thinking how 
pleasant it is to have you here 
among us. I have never forgotten 
our friendship in America, although 
I fear you have done so long since.” 

“Indeed I have not,” said Kate, 
unaffectedly. “You were always 
a welcome guest of my father’s. I 
cannot say as much for Captain 
Tiltoff over there, who is half 
asleep, as he generally is.” 

“Only when his wife is present. 
You should try him alone some day.” 

“T have tried him, and I prefer 
him mixed with others. But my 
father likes Mrs. Tiltoff. See how 
gaily he is laughing and talking 
with her. I wish I could see him 
always as light-hearted,” added 
Kate, with a sigh, and a tender 
glance at her father. 

“He has not quite settled down 
here yet. You must let me come 
and see him oftener, and drag him 
out of his solitude. You will not 
say no?” 

“T cannot say no, for my father 
looks upon you as an old friend.” 

“T wish you knew,” said the 


young baronet, softly, “how often 


I have wished for what has hap- 
pened now—that our friendship 
might be renewed.” 

“Then why did you not come 
over to America again to see us?” 

“ Ah, that would be a long story 
to tell. But you are here now, 
and I am content.” . 

Low as were the tones in which 
these words were spoken, they had 
not escaped the ears of Lady Tresh- 
am, who, to say the truth, had 
little to divert her attention in the 
conversation of Captain Tiltoff 
The gallant captain had asked her 
a few questions about racing, con- 
cerning which her information 
was limited, and then relapsed into 
a stupid silence. “Decidedly,” 
thought the baronet’s widow, “it 
was not for his wit that the pretty 
woman yonder married this crea- 
ture; and I do not think it was 
for his beauty,” she added, as 
she inspected his dark visage, and 
marked the scowl which hung upon 
his brow. She knew, however, the 
one point on which it was never 
difficult to rouse him. 

“Your cousin is bent upon 
carrying out great improvements 
here,” said she, with a look which 
might have warned him of mis- 
chief if his perceptions had been 
a little keener. “It must be quite 
a pleasure to you to see the changes 
he is making.” 

“There was nothing the matter 
with the place before he came to 
it,” objected the captain, in a sulky 
tone. “His father found it good 
enough, and never would have 
dreamt of wasting all this money 
on a parcel of fads. I knew what 
his ideas were better than anybody 
else.” 

“ Naturally—you were to have 
been his heir; so we all under 
stood. It must have been a great 
disappointment to you, and espe- 
cially to your wife. So charming 
as she is, too!” 
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“ Who is charming?” 

“Your wife—we were talking 
about her, although you were look- 
ing at Miss Margrave. You find 
her charming ?” 

“Indeed I do not. But your 
son does, apparently.” At this 
moment the young baronet was 
very deeply absorbed in his con- 
versation with Kate, and Lady 
Tresham observed it with feelings 
which she would not have cared to 
confide to her neighbour. “ For 
my part,” he went on, “I wish 
she had remained in America.” 

“Perhaps it would have been 
as well; but here she is, and now 
we must make the best of her, 
especially if, as I understood, the 
will of Margrave’s father cut off 
all your chances.” 

“ Who told you that?” asked the 
captain, turning round suddenly. 

“Who told me? I really can- 
not say at the moment. One hears 


these things in all sorts of places.” 
“Well, no one ever heard me 

say so, for I know nothing about 

it. My wife attends to all busi- 


ness matters.” And the captain 
devoutly wished that he could 
get away to his cigar and brandy- 
and- water, for claret was not 


a beverage suited to his taste. 


“What did the confounded old 
woman mean,” he said to his wife 
the last thing that night, “by bor- 
ing me about old Margrave’s will? 
We got nothing, that is all I 
know, but she must have heard 
. some story or other. Can you 
imagine what it was?” 

“Why did you not ask her?” 
answered the wife, who was always 
conscious that it would be time 
thrown away to talk over any 
difficult matter with her accom- 
plished husband. “ Perhaps she 
thinks your cousin will return to 
the backwoods, and leave the pro- 
perty to you. He cannot fail to 
be charmed with all that he has 
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heard and seen of you.” The 
worthy captain received this sally 
as an elephant might receive the 
scratch of a pin. 

But it had so fallen out that the 
few words which Lady Tresham 
had dropped regarding old Mar- 
grave’s will had attracted the 
notice of Delvar, who enjoyed the 
advantage of a long acquaintance 
with Mrs. Tiltoff, and had reasons 
of his own for attaching peculiar 
interest to the brief conversation 
which he had overheard. Devo- 
tion to friends was not the strong- 
est quality in his nature, but he 
was quite willing to serve Mar- 
grave if he could do it without 
putting himself to inconvenience. 
He recalled some remarks which 
he had heard more than once from 
Mrs. Tiltoff in reference to her hus- 
band’s real or imaginary rights, 
and they suddenly assumed greater 
importance than he had hitherto 
attached to them. 

“ Margrave,” he said, when he 
found his host alone, and all the 
house was silent, “do you have 
your cousin down here because you 
love him?” 

“Not quite that; but it seems 
only civil to ask him now and then. 
I am afraid I stood in his way a 
good deal at one time, but 1 cannot 
very well get out of it now.” 

“No; but he would get you out 
if he could—depend upon that. 
If I were you, I would not make 
any violent effort to look upon him 
as a friend.” 

“But what does 
What can he do?” 

The editor hesitated a moment 
or two, not seeing his way very 
clearly before him. Presently he 
said: “The fact is, lam convinced 
that this fellow has some idea that 
he will still be the master of house 
and lands here; and if he has not, 
his wife has, and that is more im- 
portant still, for she’s as clever as 
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three ordinary men, and would 
never give up any scheme which 
she had once taken in hand. I 
admire that woman, but I am also 
half afraid of her. She could be 
a very dangerous enemy.” 

“No doubt,” returned Mar- 
grave, listlessly. “But, my dear 
fellow, what has all this to do 
with me?” 

“Nothing, perhaps; I cannot 
quite say. Tell me this—was there 
not some curious provision in your 
father’s will relating to your mar- 
riage ?”” 

Margrave looked up quickly, but 
it was difficult to decide whether 
the expression on his face was one 
of surprise or annoyance. 

“It is a delicate matter to speak 
to you about, but we are old friends, 
and I have a reason for mentioning 
it—a particular reason, which I 
will explain to you another time.” 

“Well, then, I do not remember 
any provision of that kind; and 
if there had been one, I presume 
my father’s lawyer, Morgan, would 
have made me acquainted with it.” 

“T am convinced there was a 
clause under which Captain Tiltoff 
would have taken possession of the 
property—it is one of his standing 
grievances. Everybody has heard 
of it. Depend upon it, Morgan 
must have written to you about it 
before you left America.” 

“He would have written if there 
had been anything whatever that 
it was essential for me to know. 
Morgan is a very careful man.” 

“None more so in London. 
Still, it is strange.” The editor 
looked intently upon the carpet, 
as if he expected to find an ex- 
planation of the mystery written 
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there. ‘At any rate,” he cop- 
tinued, “I am glad there was no. 
thing which that raffish captain 
could use to your injury. A reck- 
less and daring man, backed by 
an adroit woman, make up an 
awkward combination. They would 
give you trouble if they could, take 
my word for it.” 

“ Well, I will see Morgan, and 
find out whether there is anything 
in your suspicions.” 

“And you will see him soon? 
In these matters delays are dan- 
gerous.” 

“T will go to-morrow,” said 
Margrave, obviously becoming more 
and more uneasy. The words 
which Delvar had let fall awak- 
ened some disquieting recollections 
in his mind. Undoubtedly he had 
known of his father’s intimacy 
with the Tiltoffs, and he was 
aware that his inheritance had 
once been in great jeopardy, for 
everything had depended upon an 
old man’s caprice. Was it possible 
that there was something in the 
background which even now he 
had not taken sufficiently into ac- 
count—a danger which, if he had 
suspected, he had not hitherto 
dared to face? A sense of coming 
trouble weighed heavily upon him 
as he went to rest, and his sleep 
was broken by disturbed visions 
of Captain Tiltoff rioting in his 
father’s halls, while he and _ his 
daughter were homeless wanderers 
upon the earth. Whatever the 
secret might be, to-morrow should 
unravel it; but nights of care and 
anxiety seem endless, and to the 
weary sleeper on that fevered 
couch it seemed that the morrow 
would never come. 


CHAPTER IV.—LAWYER AND EDITOR. 


Mr. William Morgan was one of 
the most successful solicitors in 
London, and therefore it is not 


surprising that he lived in a house 
which had cost a handsome for- 
tune to build, and which contained 
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perhaps a little too much evidence, 
in every room, of the owner’s wealth. 
If Mr. Morgan had confined himself 
all his life to what is called a strictly 
private practice, it may be ques- 
tioned whether he would have been 
in a position to provide for himself 
a mansion overlooking Kensington 
Gardens. But the fact is, that he 
had been found a very useful man 
by various ingenious persons who 
had a talent for getting up public 
companies; and they took care that 
he should not be overlooked when 
there were great prizes to be dis- 
tributed. He had assisted at the 
birth of many a vast enterprise, 
which promised to bring riches to 
all who had an interest in it; and 
after it had run its brief career he 
had been called in to preside over 
its last melancholy obsequies. By 


each process he had equally con- 
trived to increase his shining store. 
It was a game at which he always 


was sure to win, no matter who 
might lose. Out of the recon- 
struction of bankrupt railroads, 
and the arrangement of gigantic 
liquidations—out of everything, in 
short, connected with the losses 
and misfortunes of others—Mr. 
Morgan could suck profit as easily 
as the melancholy Jaques could 
suck melancholy out of asong. A 
man who has opportunities of that 
kind at his command, and neglects 
to use them, cannot expect to be 
rich, and perhaps he does not de- 
serve to be. 

William Morgan had not laid 
himself open to any blame in this 
respect. He had used his advan- 
tages with the greatest energy. and 
skill, and the result was that he 
had as much money as it is good 
for any man to have, and perhaps 
a little more. His pictures were 
all painted by R.A.’s of the period, 
except a few very dubious old mas- 
ters, which he had taken for bad 
debts, and which were worth about 
as much as the debts. Most of 
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the modern paintings had been 
purchased for him by the celebrated 
Moss Jacobs, who had a peculiarly 
benevolent turn, which led him to 
make advances of money, at high 
rates of interest, to young and pro- 
mising artists. When the time for 
repayment came round, it was gen- 
erally found that the money was 
not forthcoming, whereupon the 
good-natured Moss Jacobs would 
accept a picture or two in satisfac- 
tion of his claims for interest. Al- 
though Jacobs was a man without 
any education or knowledge of art, 
he could detect genuine merit when 
he saw it, and he knew what would 
hit the public taste; and thus it 
happened that works for which he 
allowed a hundred pounds, in a fit 
of generosity, he often sold, a year 
or two afterwards, for five times 
that amount. Morgan had formed 
his taste, and completed his collec- 
tion, under the guidance of this 
distinguished patron of the fine 
arts; and he had no reason to re- 
pent of the bargains which he had 
made. 

It was a fine morning when 
Margrave made his appearance at 
the lawyer’s. Kensington Gardens 
looked as if they might be still, as 
they actually were once, the haunt 
of the cuckoo and the nightingale 
in the spring-time of the year. 
Indeed there are persons so hope- 
lessly wedded to London that they 
fancy they hear the notes of the 
cuckoo from amid the leafy recesses 
of the old elms even now, in spite 
of fogs and sulphur-laden clouds. 
But that was one of the few mat- 
ters on which William Morgan 
would have acknowledged that he 
was not competent to express an 
opinion. The nightingale might 
have sung in his drawing-room all 
day as well as all night, and he 
would never have heeded it. 

“T am very glad to see you,” he 
said, with a phantom gmile flicker- 
ing over his pale face. “It is as 
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well that you called here and not at 
the office, for we shall be moder- 
ately safe from interruption. That 
is more than I could promise you 
in the City.” 

“ You are very busy, then ?” 

“Tam always busy. Just now 
my hands are full with the affairs 
of the Tuscarora railroad, as you 
may have seen in the morning 
papers. It is the old story. A 
number of country clergymen and 
widows, who are the most gullible 
people on the face of the earth, 
rushed to buy Tuscarora railroad 
shares when no price was too high, 
and now no price is too low. Of 
course they have lost their money, 
and serve them right. We hope 
to get the road into our hands, 
which will be a good thing ot 

“For the shareholders, I hope,” 
said Margrave, before the lawyer 
had time to finish his sentence; “a 
great many of my friends happen 
to be among them.” 

“Well, I do not know about 
that. People went into it with 
their eyes open, and they must 
take the consequences. The law 
expenses will be heavy; our chair- 
man is not a cheap man; and then 
there are trustees and managers, 
none of whom will work for noth- 
ing. The shareholders take their 
turn last; and, to tell you the truth, 
I would not give very much for 
their chance. But now let us come 
to your own affairs—there is noth- 
ing wrong, I hope?” 

Margrave -told him of the allu- 
sion which Delvar had made to 
Captain Tiltoff’s projects, and in- 
formed the lawyer that he remem- 
bered nothing of the contents of his 
father’s will, except the one import- 
ant fact, that under it he had been 
made heir to the Grange estates. 

“But you do not mean to say 
that you never received a letter 
which I addressed to you in New 
York, enclosing a copy of the 
will ?” 
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“TI received nothing from you 
on the subject but a telegram re- 
calling me to England to take pos- 
session of my property. en, 
when I arrived, you gave me a 
general outline of the provisions 
of the will; I presumed that was 
all which it was necessary for me 
to know.” 

“Besides sending that letter,” 
said the lawyer, with an air of 
surprise, “I wrote again to yon, 
explaining everything that needed 
explanation; and I can only sup- 
pose that the letter must have 
arrived after your departure for 
England. It is vexatious, no 
doubt, but I do not think there 
was very much for you to learn. 
Your father was a strange and 
crotchety man, as you know, and 
he insisted upon inserting one 
clause in his will, against my ad- 
vice, which, I suppose, need give 
you no concern. Shall I speak to 
you plainly on the subject?” 

“Why not? It is the very 
thing I have come to ask of you.” 

“Well, then, it was just this, 
Your father’s mind was filled with 
the idea that you were intent upon 
marrying a woman—an American, 
I think—concerning whose origin 
and circumstances some strange 
stories had reached him. No 
doubt those stories were all false, 
as such tales about women gen- 
erally are; but he was furious at 
what he called this final proof of 
your contempt for his advice and 
wishes. He insisted upon the in- 
sertion of this clause. It was 
simply to the effect that if you 
married a foreigner—for he was 
determined to be sufficiently com- 
prehensive —the whole of the 
Grange property should pass to 
his nephew, Captain Tiltoff, who, 
by the by, I have always under- 
stood is a precious rascal. His 
wife, however, was with your 
father a good deal in his last ill- 
ness, and acquired no small influ- 
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ence over him. I suppose you 
heard of that ?” 

“ Yes—I heard of that.” 

“Exactly. I dare say it had 
something to do with that clause. 
And now I have told you the sum 
and substance of the whole matter. 
I presume it does not affect you in 
any way?” 

Margrave did not answer for a 
minute or two. He sat looking 
across the road at the trees sway- 
ing in the breeze, recalling man 
circumstances connected with his 
married life which had almost faded 
from his memory. He had known 
of his father’s opposition to his 
marriage, but the. clause in the 
will he now heard of for the first 
time. Yet, would it have made 
any difference in his course, had 
he been apprised of it when his 
father died? That was the ques- 
tion he asked himself as he sat 
looking at the trees. 

“Tt may be that it is a matter of 
no importance,” he said presently, 
“but you will think it strange that 
I could not say at this moment 
how this clause might affect me. 
I first saw my wife at the house 
of some friends in New York whose 
name was Vance,—English people 
who had been settled there some 
years, but who had never renounced 
allegiance to their native land. My 
courtship was brief; I was in love, 
and young, and there was no 
reason for delaying our marriage. 
On the very eve of the wedding- 
day, I learnt that my betrothed 
was merely an adopted child of 
the Vances, and that they had 
taken care of her from a very 
early age from respect for her 
mother’s memory. She grew up 
as their child, and never had the 
least suspicion that she had no 
claim upon them. Their one desire 
now was to keep her still in igno- 
rance of her true position, 

_ “TI readily promised to say noth- 
ing to her of these circumstances. 
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The Vances were getting old, and 
they feared to say to the daughter 
they had loved so well, ‘You are 
no child of ours; to us you owe 
neither duty nor affection.’ Would 
that this had been the only or the 
worst trouble which I was called 
upon to face !” 

He passed his hand across his 
brow, and when he spoke again his 
voice was troubled, and there was . 
an old worn look upon his face 
which his daughter had too often 
noticed there, with no perception 
of the sorrow which produced it. 

“A year after our marriage a 
child was born to us; and while 
that child was still very young, my 
wife disappeared, and I saw her no 
more.” 

“ Disappeared?” repeated the law- 
yer, keeping his stony gaze riveted 
upon the countenance of his client. 

“She went from my _ house, 
where her young child lay in help- 
less innocence, without a word. 
Long afterwards I heard that she 
had fled with an actor who just 
then had taken New York by 
storm—a man who himself had a 
wife and children. It is seven- 
teen years since that miserable 
time, and our daughter is now on 
the verge of womanhood. For her 
sake, I have kept the tragedy of 
my life a secret—the mother’s 
crime shall cast no shadow on the 
daughter’s heart. Kate believes 
that her mother died while she was 
yet a child, and it is better that 
she should believe it still.” 

“ And is it so?” 

“Tt has been my own belief for 
years past, but I will not conceal 
from you the fact that sometimes 
I have had my doubts. She was 
said to have died at Denver; but 
her true history after she aban- 
doned her house I never knew. 
And I desire to know nothing 
now.” 

The lawyer looked very grave. 
After all, then, old Margrave had 
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not been quite so mad as he seemed 
to be. 

“The question which we must 
consider,” said Morgan’ presently, 
“is whether you could prove that 
your wife was an Englishwoman 
if you were called upon to do so? 
Recollect that you may be put to 
this test at any time. Captain Tiltoff, 
of course, is perfectly well aware 
of the conditions your father ex- 
acted, and he is not the man to 
be restrained from following up 
the slightest scent which promised 
to lead him to such a prize as this.” 

“The friends by whom my wife 
was brought up, and at whose 
house I met her, as I have told 
you, are both dead. At our mar- 
riage there was present one who 
was said to be well acquainted with 
that unhappy woman’s parents, and 
who at any rate had known her 
from her earliest years. He may be 
able to set this point at rest. I 
know of no one else who could do 
so.” 

“You can find him?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“Without difficulty. It is the 
famous Mr. Dexter File, of New 
York.” 

“Ah, I know him,” said the 
lawyer, with a smile of satisfac- 
tion; “the great railroad king. 
I have had dealings with him; a 
clever man—an immensely clever 
man. I cannot tell you how much 
I admire him—a perfect genius. 
We are all literally nowhere when 
it comes to a fight with him.” A 
transient glow of unwonted enthu- 
siasm lit up the speaker’s hard, cold 
face, and he rubbed his hands to- 
gether with glee as he described 
to Margrave how Dexter File had 
once seized a railroad, and held it 
in defiance of all comers, until he 
had quite done with it, when he 
magnanimously gave it back again. 
So absorbed was the lawyer in ad- 
miration of this feat that he almost 
forgot the affairs of his client. 
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“The only question is,” he said - 
at length, “has File a direct in- 
terest in serving you? If he has, 
there will be some hope. Upon 
the whole, I confess I do not like 
the position; but we must do our 
best. If we have to fight, we will 
make a hard fight of it. You will 
of course write to File at once; 
and be careful that the Tiltoffs 
hear no word of what you have 
told me. To be quite candid, 
there is some reason to believe 
that their suspicions are aroused. 
I happen to know that a copy of 
the will was taken recently for 
them, and that it has been sub- 
mitted to their lawyer, Abraham 
Stodgers—the sharpest man in 
London. I never like to find 
Stodgers working against any 
client of mine. And Tiltoff has 
already consulted him on this sub- 
ject—of that there can be no 
doubt.” 

“Then that accounts for Del- 
var’s questioning me so closely 
about my father’s will last night. 
There was a reason for it, he said, 
but I did not ask him what it 
was.” 

“Then I should do so. Go and 
see him at once—vyou will find 
him at his office; he is always 
there at this hour in the after- 
noon. He has a good deal of 
influence over Tiltoff, and it can 
do no harm to find out how the land : 
lies. You will go?’ 

Margrave saw no objection, and 
started off at once upon his errand. 
As the door closed behind him, Mor- 
an stood up before the fire, and 
said, half aloud, “I would not give 
a thousand pounds for his chance. 
What an ass the fellow must have 
been! A woman without a name 
—and, for all that appears to the 
contrary, without a country. Mar- 
riage is generally a mistake—but 
such a marriage as this! Great 
heavens! And then for Dexter 
File to be mixed up with the 
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affair! What is the meaning of 
that? There were a good many 
queer stories associated with his 
name at one time. Can it be ” 

The line of thought to which 
Morgan had now been led was so 
intricate, and appeared to interest 
him so profoundly, that some time 
elapsed before he returned to the 
mass of papers on his table. And 
even then his attention wandered 
from them again and again, and 
he found himself recalling incidents 
and adventures in the career of 
Dexter File which were far more 
wonderful than anything recorded 
of Monte Cristo. Morgan was 
wealthy; but what was his wealth 
compared with that of a man who 
thought as little of buying a silver- 
mine or a railroad as most men did 
of buying an orange? People said 
there had been some of File’s trans- 
actions which would not bear strict 
examination; but Morgan had been 


a good deal behind the scenes, and 
he was of opinion that to get 


Dexter’s millions, many rigid 
professors of ethics would not hes- 
itate to do everything that he had 
done, and even to try to do a little 
more. 

While Morgan was thus deliber- 
ating, Margrave was making the 
best of his way to the office of 
the ‘British Sentinel,’ which was 
not very far from the Thames, 
like most other newspaper offices. 
The house was dingy, and even 
dirty, in outward appearance, and 
inside it was not much better. 
Floors, ceiling, and walls were 
black with soot, smoke, and neg- 
lect; and the windows looked as 
if they had not been cleaned for 
half a century. Margrave was 
shown into a room in the centre 
of which there stood a table, cov- 
ered all over with huge blotches of 
ink, and having upon it a couple of 
sheets of blotting-paper stiff with 
dirt. On the mantelpiece there 
was a dusty ‘London Directory,’ 
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fifteen or sixteen years of age, and 
an equally valuable ‘ Parliamentary 
Companion.’ At these fountains 
of knowledge the accomplished 
writers for the ‘Sentinel’ were at 
liberty to drink as deeply and as 
frequently as they pleased before 
setting to their work of instructing 
the minds and forming the opinions 
of the public. 

Presently a boy opened the door 
and announced that the editor was 
ready to receive his visitor, Del- 
var’s room seemed well furnished, 
and even luxurious, compared with 
the chamber of gloom which Mar- 
grave had just left. The floor as 
well as the tables was covered with 
books and papers; and there was a 
small bookcase in a corner of the 
room which contained a few works 
of reference. The great man was 
occupied in putting the finishing 
touches to a brilliant article on the 
House of Lords, showing how it 
oppressed the people by keeping 
wages low and rents high. It was 
clearly proved that nothing would 
prosper in this afflicted country 
till this relic of the feudal ages 
was abolished, and the “landed 
interest” was swept away; but 
there was to be no violence. .. The 
hook was to be run through the 
worm on Isaak Walton’s plan— 
without hurting him. 

The, editor laid down his pen, 
and received Margrave with some- 
thing which resembled heartiness 
in his voice and manner. “ You 
have caught me,” he said, “at a 
lucky time, for I have a few mo- 
ments’ leisure. I think everybody 
has been here to-day, big and little. 
Did you meet some one on the 
stairs as you came up?” 

“T did—a sharp, perky, conceit- 
ed-looking man.” 

“My dear fellow,” cried the 
editor, “pray don’t speak so dis- 
respectfully of Cabinet Ministers. 


- That was Mr. Chirp, the future 


Prime Minister, or President of 
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the Republic, just as events may 
shape themselves.” 

“A very accommodating man, 
this Mr. Chirp,” said Margrave, to 
whom many of the new men in 
politics were entirely unknown. 

“ Where would he be now if he 
had not luckily secured a seat in 
Parliament? Playing at local pol- 
ities with vestrymen. He made 
a lucky move or two, and vestry 
brawls did not detain him long after 
that. It is a first chance which one 
wants. Let a man get into Parlia- 
ment, and the ball is at his feet.” 
The editor could not suppress a 
sigh, for he too had hoped ere now 
to have electrified a senate with 
his eloquence. 

“You spoke last night,” said 
Margrave, “of another matter; it 
is about that I have come to see 
you now. Do you recollect what 

ou asked me?” 

“Perfectly. I do not like to 
suppose that you will be caught 
at any time at a disadvantage; 
and my impression is, as I told 
you, that your worthy cousin, Cap- 
tain Tiltoff, means to give you as 
much trouble as he can. He has 
never quite reconciled himself to 
having you inside Four Yew Grange 
and himself outside it. That would 
not matter under some circum- 
stances, but are you sure it does 
not matter now? Have you taken 
any trouble to make yourself se- 
cure against unnecessary annoy- 
ancef A man in Tiltoff’s position 
will stick at nothing, and there are 
lawyers in every street who would 
take him up gladly, and even lend 
him a little money to go on with, 
unless they knew that you have an 
unanswerable case.” 

“Well, I have no doubt that I 
have a case of that kind—at any 
rate, I am not going to give my 
house up to my cousin just yet. But 


what do you know about his de- 


signs? What was the reason which 
you hinted that you had for asking 
me about my father’s will?” 

“T will tell you frankly. Til 
toff, for some reason or other, has 
a great partiality for me, which I 
endure on account of his wife, who 
deserves a better fate than to be 
yoked with that sot. He came to 
see me the other day, and told me 
a good deal about you and your 
affairs—that he had always sup. 
posed, till lately, that your mar. 
riage had violated no condition of 
your father’s will, but that now 
he had reason to believe the con- 
trary.” 

“ And what reason, pray ?” 

“ Ah, on that point he was ve 
mysterious and obscure. I thin 
myself that he has found a mare’s 
nest. But you do not want to 
have a lawsuit sprung upon you 
unexpectedly, and that is why I 
advised you to go and talk to Mor- 
gan. He will soon put everything 
straight for you.” 

And that was all. Margrave 
found his way down the dark stair- 
case, and pushed open some swing- 
ing doors, and was soon amid the 
roar and bustle of the Strand. Al- 
ready the day was changing—a fog 
was coming up from the east, and 
spreading itself slowly over the 
whole of London. Huge flakes 
of soot were being showered plen- 
tifully upon the grimy people 
and the fell demon of bronchitis 
was striking down its victims 
indiscriminately from the rich 
and the poor, the aged and the 
young. Margrave thought wist- 
fully of his green fields and bright 
flowers, and wondered whether the 
day would ever come when he 
would be called upon to leave 
them, and find a home amid the 
murky streets of a city from which 
the blue sky has long ago been 
banished. 
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NO. VIL—MADAME ROLAND 


Tux fierce and terrible period of 
the French Revolution has brought 
out, as every period of fiery trial 
does, a number of individual por- 
traits against its lurid background, 
—faces full of a seraphic sweetness 
and resignation, figures worthy of 
the noblest pencil. Many of these 
belong to the side of the falling 
race, and to the régime thus passing 
away in blood and fire from among 
the number of possible things. To 
this the martyrs of religion and 
the angelic women, in the light of 
whose gentle lives and pure coun- 
tenances the reader is almost se- 
duced into forgetting the terrible 
wrongs which gave occasion to the 
Revolution, belong. But it has 


also its martyrs on the other side, 
—those who, in a still more bitter 
anguish, perished by the very agen- 
cies which they had themselves 
brought into being, and wrote in 
their blood the disappointment of 
a hundred fine enthusiasms and 


noble hopes. Among these, there 
has arisen no finer presence than 
that of Madame Roland,—one of 
those impassioned visionaries whose 
ideal conception of a free nation, 
and a world in which all men 
should be brothers, has indeed no 
right to be branded as the cause or 
origin of barbarities such as are un- 
known elsewhere in modern history, 
and yet was so fatally connected 
with them that not even the shed- 
ding of their blood has been able 
to dissociate their names from those 
of the blood-drinkers of the Revo- 
lution. There is, however, a still 
deeper tragedy apparent when we 
pass from the royalist and aristo- 
crat who died, as became his race, 
with an infinite scorn and loathing 


of the canaille who drove him to 
the scaffold, to the noble theorist 
who had meant to turn that ca- 
naille into heroic men and women, 
and received the sword in his heart 
as the reward of his generous devo- 
tion. In some ways the latter has 
in consequence the finer position, 
for his was the heroic part in pre- 
revolution times, when the wrongs 
of the former system were accumu- 
lating, and every man who made a 
stand against them was a champion 
of humanity. And there is noth- 
ing which strikes so deep a chord 
in the heart as the spectacle of 
generous efforts repaid with cruelty, 
and of charity and devotion reaping 
nothing but insult. He who serves 
God, or his country, or his friends, 
visibly for nought, without advan- 
tage, with nothing but the dismal 
repayment of ingratitude, finds 
a place in the recollection of his 
fellow-creatures which the better- 
rewarded never share. It is a 
compensation of little importance 
perhaps to themselves, unless it is 
permitted to those who have passed 
beyond the strifes of life to feel 
some personal pleasure even in so 
late a vindication; but it is good 
for the race which has so man 

temptations to identify virtue with 
success. Madame Roland is of this 
class: she may indeed be said to 
have had so much personal satis- 
faction in the great position of 
power and influence which she oc- 
cupied for a year or so in her life, 
as to have made the sacrifice of that 
life, and all the miseries connected 
with it, appear to be no more than 
a price she would willingly have 
undertaken to pay. But a death 
so terrible, preceded by every in- 
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sult that evil tongues could pour 
upon her, as the only return her 
country could bestow upon a cham- 
pion so disinterested, so full of high 
aims and enthusiasm, gives her a 
right to all the honours which be- 
long to the unrequited, as well as 
to those which dauntless courage, 
moral purity, and genius merit on 
their own account. 

If her career is thus remarkable 
enough to justify a high place in 
the estimation of posterity, it must 
be added that few, if any, histories 
of an individual life have been 
made under such circumstances. 
We will begin, as she does, not at 
the beginning, but with the re- 
markable and characteristic scene 
which concluded her appearance in 
the ordinary setting of a woman’s 
life, and began the period of en- 
forced calm and inactivity in which 
she soothed and occupied her mind 
by writing the story of her own 
existence. She had at this time 
attained the age of thirty-nine, and 
was still in all the vigour of life, as 
well as in full possession of those 
attractions which gained her an em- 
pire everywhere—whether over the 
hearts of men in the wild conflicts 
of political life, or those of the 
wretched women who crowded her 
prison. Her splendid vitality; her 
intelligence, pure and clear as a 
diamond; her sympathy, no less 
vivid and all-embracing; and an 
enthusiasm of genius which added 
to all a noble and_ indescribable 
charm,—kept her in the freshness of 
undiminished youth, to which the 
tranquil rural life and sober duty 
in which she had passed her matur- 
ing days gave additional lustre. If 
her beauty was not that of perfect 
features and statuesque proportion, 
it was the still more potent spell 
which made Mary Stuart the queen 
of hearts,—that gift of personal 
fascination which stands in most 
historical instances for beauty. 
Such was the woman upon whom, 
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in the early summer of 1793, the 
Revolution fell like a fury, snatch- 
ing her, not unexpectedly, out of 
warm life, power, and triumph, to 
the prison and the scaffold. It is 
with the narrative of her last even- 
ing of freedom that she begins this 
tale. 

On the 31st of May 1793, that 
year of blood and horror, the house 
of the ex- Minister Roland — the 
somewhat stern and limited doe- 
trinaire, of whom it was known all 
over France that he was aided in 
all his public operations and ap- 
pearances, if not entirely inspired 
and influenced, by his wife—was 
in that state of alarm and anxiety 
which was inevitable under the 
Reign of Terror to all who were in 
a position to offend the fierce and 
lawless authorities of the moment. 
The Rolands had deeply offended. 
They had denounced the massacres 
of September; they had protested 
against the death of the king; they 
had discovered the fatal facility 
with which revolution falls into 
anarchy; and with all the force 
that words are capable of, were 
struggling against the wild and 
bloody tide of excitement and pas- 
sion. On this May evening, while 
they watched and waited, in expec- . 
tation of any catastrophe, a band 
of six men presented themselves at 
their doors, with “an order from 
the Comité Révolutionnaire,” for 
the arrest of Roland. These com- 
missioners, however, hesitated to 
offer violence when Roland denied 
the power of such a body to issue 
any such mandate, and withdrew 
to seek further warrant. Madame 
Roland had been ill, and had long 
confined herself to her house in 
readiness for an emergency; but 
the position was desperate, and it 
occurred to her that the only pos- 
sibility of safety was to make known 
at once to the Convention the posi 
tion in which her husband was. 
There was no time to be lost, and 
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she was not the woman to lose a 
moment. “To communicate this 
project to my husband, to write a 
letter to the President, and to set 
out, was the affair of a few minutes,” 
she says. She left the house, called 
a fiacre, and drove at once to the 
Carrousel, where she found the 
court full of armed men. “ Flitting 
like a bird,” in her little cotton 
morning-gown, with a black shawl 
hastily thrown round her, and a 
veil covering her animated and 
beautiful ‘countenance, she made 
her way through this grim crowd, 
and with difficulty got admission 
into the ante-chambers of the Con- 
vention. Here she waited for a 
long time, finding at last in one of 
the officials the man who had con- 
ducted her to the bar of the house 
on a previous occasion, when she 
had been called on to defend her- 
self from a frivolous accusation, and 
had been received with the accla- 


The 


mations of the Assembly. 
triumphant heroine of that enthu- 
siastic sitting was now a poor peti- 
tioner under the ban of the powers 


of the moment. But the hwissier 
was faithful. He carried her letter 
into the Convention, from which, 
whenever the door was opened, “a 
frightful” noise was heard. But it 
was impossible to get a hearing, 
either for her letter or herself; and 
after pacing about for hours, al- 
most within sound of the tumul- 
tuous Assembly, she hurries away 
again to see what has been going 
on in her absence, leaving her case, 
until she returns, in the hands of 
the huissier and of one of the depu- 
ties of the Gironde, whose position 
was not much more safe than her 
own. With reluctance she turned 
her back upon the arena where her 
voice had already been heard with 
enthusiasm, and where it seemed 
to her still a possibility that such a 
champion as herself, of justice and 
mercy, might still gain a hearing, 
and perhaps even now confound 
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the demons. “I was,” she says, 
“in that disposition of soul which 
makes a speaker eloquent,—pene- 
trated by indignation, above all 
fear; on fire for my country, of 
which I saw the ruin approaching, 
and for all that I loved in the 
world, exposed to the last dangers. 
Feeling strongly, expressing myself 
with ease, too proud not to do so 
with dignity, I had the greatest of 
interests to defend, a certain power 
of doing so; and my situation was 
such as to give me every advantage.” 
Had she made her way, all aglow 
with noble fire, beautiful, eloquent, 
in the full force of life and genius, 
into that wildly emotional assem- 
bly, it was still possible that an- 
other turn might have been given 
to history. But this was not to be 
done. She went out again into 
the night, still desperately hopeful 
of returning and striking that great 
blow, threw herself into another 
cab, and hurried home, where she 
found that Roland, after a second 
attempt at arrest, had taken shel- 
ter in a friend’s house, and was 
out of immediate danger. After 
searching for him in one house and 
another, she at last found her hus- 
band, and had a hurried interview 
with him; then prepared to start 
again for the Convention, on foot 
and alone. But the solitude of the 
dimly-lighted streets showed her, 
to whom all passage of time was 
imperceptible at this crisis, that it 
was late, and another fiacre was 
called for her. When she got to 
the Carrousel the wide space was 
vacant—two guns and a few men 
round the doors of the Palais 
National was all that was visible. 
The meeting was over, and her 
chance gone for ever. Wild with 
excitement and disappointment, she 
approached the little group to know 
what had been done. All had gone 
off admirably, she was told; “they 
all embraced each other, and sang 
the Marseillaise round the tree of 
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liberty.” The arrest of the vingt- 
deux, the party of the Gironde, 
Madame Roland’s friends, had been 
ordered, and everything was going 
well. The woman, distracted, turned 
back to her fiacre, not knowing what 
to do now, but full of an energy and 
impatient life that would not be 
still. Her impassioned course is 
interrupted by a little incident, 
which she pauses in full career to 
tell, and which has the most curi- 
ous effect in the terrible excitement 
of the moment. 


‘*T had crossed the court towards 
my jiacre, while carrying on this dia- 
logue with an old sans culotte, certainly 
well paid to tutor the simple. A 
pretty dog followed me closely. ‘Is 
that poor animal yours?’ asked the 
driver, with a tone of feeling not often 
apparent in his class. ‘No, I don’t 
know him,’ I answered gravely, asif it 
had been of a human being he spoke, 
my mind busy with other things; ‘set 
me down at the Louvre.’ I wanted 
to see a friend there who could advise 
me how to get Roland out of Paris. 
We had not made twenty steps when 
the carriage stopped. ‘ What is it 
now?’ I said. ‘Ah, he has left me 
like a fool, when I wanted to keep 
him to play with my little boy. Here 
doggie, doggie, come then!’ I recol- 
lected the dog. It was good to have 
at that hour a driver who was a good 
fellow, a father, and kind. ‘Try to 
get hold of him,’ I said; ‘ you can put 
him into the carriage, andI will take 
care of him.’ The man, delighted, 
opened the door and gave me the poor 
dog, which seemed to feel that it had 
found shelter and protection. As it 
fawned upon me, I recalled the story 
of Saadi, which depicts for us an old 
man, weary of mankind, and repelled 
by their passions, retiring into a wood 
where he has built himself a hut, and 
where his dwelling is cheered by the 
familiar animals who pay his cares 
with an affectionate gratitude, with 
which he contents himself in the ab- 
sence of any similar sentiment among 
his fellow-men.” 


This sudden return upon herself, 
and upon the deep and wild tran- 
quillity of nature in the midst of 


the fever of this anxious night, is 
profoundly characteristic of those 
moments of enforced calm which 
mere transit from one place to an- 
other brings upon the most energetic 
and impassioned. At last she 

home, and entered the forsaken 
house, from which her husband had 
escaped, and where there was noth- 
ing but danger for her,—a person 
as marked and important as the 
minister himself. Why did she go 
back? The woman was too proud 
to fly, too defiant of anything that 
could happen to her, to turn her 
back or stoop her noble head for 
such a poor thing as personal safety, 
“T had a natural aversion,” she 
says, “for all that is not in keep- 
ing with that attitude, open, bold, 
and great, which belongs to inno- 
cence.” Often already had the 
pair been persuaded to abandon 
their house, even when the house 
was the official residence of the 
minister, for fear of assassination. 
“Tt was always in spite of myself 
that I did it,” she cries. She kept 
a pistol under her pillow—not for 
her enemies, but for herself in case 
of need; but refused to do more, 
She considered it right and neces- 


sary that Roland should save him- 


self; but as for her, she had no 
heart to do it. That heart was 
torn with horror and misery for the 
country which had been her pas- 
sion. She had private tumults and 
struggles besides, which made 4 
prison scarcely distasteful and not 
alarming. She made out to herself 
a number of reasons for this step, 
which, after all, it is probable she 
took without reasoning at all. She 
preferred to die rather than see the 
ruin of her country: the rage of 
their enemies might be satisfied b 

her destruction, and leave Rolan 

who, if saved, might still render 
great services to France: her child, 
only twelve, and a girl, with um 
bounded claims upon her tender- 
ness, was, she thought, of an ap& 
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thetic disposition, and could be 
brought up by others as well as by 
her mother; none of her friends 
were in a position to receive her 
at that moment without danger: it 
would have been cruel to leave her 
household forsaken— et puis — et 

is. She went home out of the 
silent streets, after the challenge 
of the sentinel—to whom a woman 
alone at such an hour in a public 
vehicle, with horses so tired that 
they could scarcely drag one leg 
after the other, was suspicious— 
and calmed the anxious servants. 
It is a wonder to see, as in a vision, 
the deep stillness of this May night 
—the lanterns twinkling peacefully 
on the deserted streets, the sen- 
tinel astonished at the sound of 
the horses, whom the coachman 
dragged along by the bridle, and 
not a sound besides disturbing the 
quiet. Wild blaze of torches, wild 
tumult of words, curses, and blows, 


would have seemed more kikely 


than this ordinary civic calm. But 
human nature at its fiercest departs 
only by moments from the ordi- 
nary; and it would seem that a 
stranger might have passed with 
Madame Roland through that sleep- 
ing town without finding out that 
anything was wrong. 

She was arrested during that 
night, with all the forms of law 
appropriate to such an act at the 
period. Her rooms were invaded 
by “between fifty and a hundred 
persons,” while the attendants of 
the juge de paix sealed everything. 
A terrible night! the servants sur- 
rounded their mistress with tears, 
the fierce crowd who filled her salon 
looking on. Outside, an armed 
escort attended the fiacre in which 
she was placed.’ “The unhappy 
people, deceived and murdered 
daily in the persons of their true 
friends, attracted by the sight, 
stopped_to gaze; and some women 
cried, A la guillotine!” It was 
seven in the morning—the work- 
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people going to their work. The 
risoner was taken to the Abbaye. 

his long — brings us to our 
subject. carcely = she been 
shut into the little room, where 
she immediately prepared the table 
to write on, determined to take her 
meals on the corner of the mantel- 
piece rather than derange that 
refuge of her soul, when she began 
to write a full history and exposi- 
tion of her husband’s and her own 
political life. The first part of 
this, the WVotices Historiques, exists 
only in part; but there is enough 
to afford a sketch of her own per- 
sonal existence among the public 
events into which she threw herself 
with such enthusiasm. Before a 
month was over she had completed 
these, enough of them to make a 
volume, and had got them conveyed 
to the care of a friend, who, how- 
ever, being himself arrested, and 
finding no way to conceal them, 
threw a portion into the fire. “I 
avow that I should have preferred 
had he thrown me there,” she cries. 
She was afterwards transferred to 
the prison of Sainte Pélagie; and 
there with her active brain, her 
throbbing heart, her burning in- 
terest in everything without, and 
sense of power and endless vitality, 
rather than devour her soul with 
impotent thought, she set herself 
down to write the story of her life. 
We do not remember any such 
work composed in similar circum- 
stances. There are very few in 
the world written in any circum- 
stances which contain so noble a 
portrait, or pictures so fine and 
delicate. That there are two or 
three pages marked with the false 
taste and false morality of her 
time, and that the trail of Rous- 
seau is just perceptible in a corner 
here and there, is a fact of which 
we warn the reader we have no in- 
tention of taking cognisance. If 
she wore a wonderful gown, with 
the waistband under her armpits, 
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that was no fault of Madame Ro- 
land; and neither was this infini- 
tesimal trace of the slime of the 
age. Honi soit qui mal y pense,— 
only a corrupt mind could dwell 
upon the two or three sentences 
into which fashion seduced so pure 
a soul, 

The narrative by which we ought 
to begin our study of the woman 
was thus the second part, as it forms 
the second volume, of her published 
history. It was her care first to 
vindicate her public character and 
that of her husband. In strict jus- 
tice, we ought to say her husband’s 
character, which involved her own ; 
but the virtuous Reland, the severe 
and serious statesman, the high- 
minded patriot, with his passion for 
details, his power of administration, 
his conscientious pedantry of duty, 
has fallen out of the interest of his 
fellow-creatures, who see him only 
as surrounded by the halo of her 


presence behind him, always great- 
er, more radiant, and visible than 


he. He had excellent and noble 
qualities; he had the good sense 
not to be jealous of his wife’s 
superior gifts, or indifferent to the 
aid of a faculty above anything 
that he himself possessed; and he 
would appear to have been, which 
is noteworthy, more beloved by his 
daughter than her far more attrac- 
tive and attaching mother: but to 
us the interest has ebbed out of 
Roland. And the picture of her 
youth and up-bringing, and the 
development of her brilliant young 
intelligence, coming so strangely 
out of that prison from under the 
very shadow of the guillotine, has 
a charm of contrast which is in- 
describable. She draws her own 
portrait with a fine touch,—with a 
pleasure in going back upon those 
records of a youth which is still 
alive in her heart,—which secures 
our best sympathies. As_ she 
writes, she is again the little Manon 
of the Quai des Lunettes, the pupil 
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of the Congrégautines, the friend of 
Sophie, the adored of so many elder 
women, to whom this little creature, 
so full of all the gifts of nature, 
so brave, so great in her heroic in- 
fancy, conquering all things, was 
the very ideal of womankind, vic- 
torious over all their failures, and 
capable of all the elevations to 
which they had never reached, 
The instinctive homage which such 
a child receives from all around 
her is one of the most touching 
things in nature. The gay and 
brave old grandmother Phlipon; 
her gentle sister Angélique; the 
sterner aunt Besnard, who is afraid 
that the elders will spoil the child, 
yet if she cuts her finger comes 
twice a-day to see how it is going 
on; Sister Agathe at the convent, 
whose tender regard never fails,— 
form a circle of tender faces about 
the little central figure, wistful 
worshippers, all projecting them- 
selves forward by her means into 
a future radiant with life and 
hope. 

She was the only child of her 
parents; and though the father 
had little elevation of character, 
and in later days was an anxiety 
and trouble for his child rather 
than her protector, they were both 
in her childhood absorbed in her, 
and proud of the beautiful and 
spirited creature who had so 
strangely arisen between two com- 
monplace people. The mother, 
however, is not commonplace. She 
is surrounded by that halo of ten- 
der devotion which is the natural 
accompaniment in French senti- 
ment of every mother—a_senti- 
ment for which we sometimes smile 
at our neighbours, but which can 
scarcely be otherwise than salutary, 
as it is graceful and gracious. Ma- 
dame Phlipon had all the watch- 
fulness for her daughter which is 
natural to her race, yet treated 
her in some respects with a little 
of that “wholesome neglect”— 
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which is more English than French 
—and allowed her to pasture al- 
most where she pleased in the field 
of literature. We share, we allow, 
the horror of the good woman who 
saw with a shudder Voltaire’s 
‘Candide’ in the hands of this 
youthful reader. But the good 
mother did not trouble herself, and 
the child’s youth and ignorance kept 
her apparently from all harm. Her 
reading, however, was of the most 
singular description, Her father 
was in the habit of making her 
presents of books; “but as he piqued 
himself on my serious tastes, his 
choice was often of the strangest. 
He gave me the treatise of Fénelon 
upon the education of girls, and the 
work of Locke upon that of chil- 
dren,—thus putting into the hands 
of a pupil what was intended for 
the direction of her instructors.” 
The curious medley of books that 
thus came into her hands, some 
worthless, some excellent, all giving 
something to the eager reader, is 
contrary to all rules of education, 
to be sure; but there are other cases 
besides that of Madame Roland in 
which the system, or rather want 
of system, has, as she says, “ suc- 
ceeded very well, chance serving 
the purpose perhaps better than 
ordinary combinations would have 
done.” She read everything that 
came in her way—books of devo- 
tion and books of philosophy ; 
Plutarch and the Lives of the 
Saints; Locke, Montesquieu, Pascal, 
the Abbé Raynal,—everything on 
every side that she could lay her 
hands on. This course of literature 
began from her earliest years—the 
days when other children are still 
at fables and fairy tales. ‘Télé- 
maque’ and the ‘Jerusalem De- 
livered’ represented to her the age 
of Cinderella and Puss in Boots. 
She threw herself into the new 
worlds thus disclosed to her with 
all the force of her nature. “I 
was Eucharis for Telemachus, and 
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Herminia for Tancred,” she says, 
“entirely transformed into their 
being. I never dreamed of being 
one day, in my own person, some 
one for somebody. I made no re- 
turn upon myself, demanded noth- 
ing of what was around me; I 
existed in them, and scarcely saw 
the objects around. It was a dream 
without any awaking.” 

In the meantime, the child and 
all her surroundings are set before 
us with the most vivid reality. As 
little Manon threw herself into the 
heroines of the classical romance, so 
Madame Roland, the wife of the 
disgraced statesman, the imprisoned 
queen of society, deprived of all 
her court and suite, throws herself 
with delightful completeness back 
into little Manon. She is, as she 
writes, the young, eager creature 
she once was, devouring all know- 
ledge, opening her earnest and 
wondering eyes upon a world full 
of wonder and mysteries made to 
be fathomed and penetrated, and in 
all its grandeur and beauty already 
subject to her, the all-embracing, 
all-comprehending sovereign of the 
earth—the new Adam, alone 
qualified to give their names to 
the subject creatures, and to reign 
over them. Her own character 
dawns upon her with wonder, 
like all the rest. One of the in- 
cidents which she describes, all- 
childish, all-homely as it is, is the 
revelation to her of herself in her 
days of infancy—herself as now so 
well known to the mature and clear- 
sighted woman. It had been neces- 
sary in those distant days to ad- 
minister to her a disagreeable medi- 
cine, which she would not take. 
Her mother’s entreaties having had 
no effect, the injudicious, trifling 
father, who was proud of her with- 
out understanding her, whipped the 
little rebel. She had been strug- 
gling with herself to swallow the 
nauseous draught, but the punish- 
ment changed her mind: the whip- 
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ping was repeated, then for a third 
time threatened. “I feel at the hour 
I write,” she says, “the revolution 
and the new development which I 
felt within me. My tears were dried 
at once, my sobs ceased, a sudden 
calm collected all my faculties in 
one resolution. Je me leve sur 
mon lit” (the rest we leave in the 
original), “je me tourne du cdté 
de ruelle: j’incline ma téte en 
Yappuyant sur le mur: je trousse 
ma chemise, et je m/offre aux 
coups en silence: on m/’aurait tirée 
sur place sans m’arracher un sou- 
pir.” “All the details of this scene,” 
she adds, “are present to me, as if 
it had happened yesterday ; all the 
sensations I felt are as distinct 


—it was the same sudden resist- 
ance of the whole being as I have 
felt since in solemn moments; and 
it would be no greater effort to- 
day to ascend proudly the scaffold, 
than I made then in giving myself 


up to a barbarous punishment, 
which might kill me but never 
overcome me.” 

It does not, perhaps, always fol- 
low that a child thus proudly re- 
sistant should be at the same time 
a creature of generous nature, open 
to every tender influence. But it 
was so in the case of the wonder- 
ful child, thus strangely fallen, with 
the soul of a hero, into this humble 
bourgeois house, with its atelier 
communicating with its  sitting- 
room, and the journeyman engrav- 
ers working almost within sight of 
that deep recess at the side of 
the chimney in which a little win- 
dow, a chair and table squeezed 
between the wall and her bed, 
formed the child’s study and 
schoolroom,—the very home of 
her soul. The window looked out 
upon the Seine, upon the thronging 
passengers that went and came by 
the Pont Neuf, and all the traffic 
and lively movement of the quays. 
“ How often,” she says, “from m 
window, I have contemplated with 
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emotion the vast deserts of the 

its superb blue vault, so boldly Pd 
signed, from the pale dawn behind 
the Pont au Change, until the 
sunset glowed with brilliant col- 
ours behind the trees of the Cours, 
and the houses of Chaillot.” When 
she was still little more than an 
infant, she would rise from her 
mother’s side, and patter with little 
bare feet, and a little peignoir has- 
tily drawn over her shoulders, to 
the table in this corner with its 
books and papers, where the little 
student sat and copied the pas- 
sages she loved best out of the 
books that were lent to her, long 
before the busy life began outside, 
or maman opened her tender eyes, 
Never was there a prettier picture 
of a child’s life. She had masters 
at this early age for various bran- 
ches, and eagerly studied every- 
thing, from Latin to the violin. 
Nothing came amiss to her eager 
intelligence. She astonished Father 
Colomb, the good Barnabite, her 
mother’s confessor, by playing sev- 
eral airs on his bass fiddle. “ Had 
I been able to get at a violoncello,” 
she says, “I should have got up on 
a chair and made something of it.” 
Her father, who was an engraver, 
taught her the use of the burin; 
and when her uncle, the young 
priest, the petit oncle whom she 
always loved, proposed to teach 
her Latin—“I was delighted; it 
was a holiday for me when I found 
a new subject of study. The rage 
of learning possessed me to such 
an extent that, having disinterred 
a treatise on heraldry, I set to 
work to study it: it had coloured 
pictures, which amused me, and I 
delighted in finding out how all 
these little figures were named. 
Soon after, I astonished my father 
by the observations I made upon 
a seal which was composed con- 
trary to the rules of the art. I 
became his oracle on this point, 
and never led him into error. 
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treatise on contracts fell into my 
hands, which I attempted also to 
understand, for I never read any- 
thing without a desire to retain the 
information it conveyed; but it 
bored me, and I never got beyond 
the fourth chapter.” 

In the meantime, the little pro- 
digy was not left entirely to the 
action of her all-devouring, never- 
wearied intelligence. ‘This child,” 
she says, her spirit rising with 
her own description, and a curi- 
ous tender pride, as if she were 
describing the feats of a child of 
her own, coming into the torn 
heart of the woman, older now 
than Manon’s mother, to whom, in 
the midst of all her anguish, it is 
amusing to be once more Manon, 
though in the very valley of the 
shadow of death, the shadow of 
the guillotine — “this child, who 
read so many serious works, who 
could explain the oracles of the 
celestial sphere, use the pencil and 
the burin, and who, at eight years 
old, was the best dancer among an 
assembly of young people older than 
herself ; this child was often called 
to the kitchen to make an omelette, 
shell the peas, or skim the pot. 
Such a mixture of grave studies, 
of pleasant exercises, and of do- 
mestic cares, has made me fit for 
everything that may happen: my 
training thus served to predict the 
vicissitudes of my fortune, and has 
helped me to support them. I am 
out of place nowhere; I can make 
my soup as cheerfully as Philope- 
men cut his wood.” 

Religion was not left out of the 
range of her studies; and the young 
soul, as yet untouched by the rising 
wave of unbelief which belonged to 
her generation, seized eagerly upon 
the heavenly fare set before her. 
Her mother, though not so free 
from the influences of the time, 
possessed some natural piety, though 
she was not dévote. “She believed, 
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or tried to believe, and conformed 
her conduct to the rules of the 
Church, with the modesty of a per- 
son who, feeling the need of her 
heart for great principles, would 
not chaffer over details.” Little 
Manon was sent to the catéchisme 
of the parish, with all the more 
zeal that her beloved little uncle, a 
very young priest, had the charge 
of this duty; and it was a feather 
in his cap that the best answers 
given should be those of his little 
niece. She, on her part, threw her- 
self with all her soul into the exer- 
cises of religion. She had her back- 
slidings, no doubt, as when she took 
her Plutarch to church with her in 
the long services before Good Fri- 
day, instead of the Semaine Sainte, 
—an impiety that happened when 
she was nine—quite a responsible 
age. Later, however, when the 
period of the first communion 
began to draw near, little Manon 
perceived that her little life was 
not holy enough for that privi- 
lege. “I turned over daily the 
Lives of the Saints, and sighed for 
the days when the fury of paganism 
procured for generous Christians the 
crown of martyrdom. I considered 
seriously how to adopt a new life, 
and, after profound meditation, I 
settled what to do.” Up to this 
time the thought of leaving her 
mother had been terrible to her, 
but now the duty of sacrifice was 
clearly revealed. “One evening 
after supper, being alone with my 
father and mother, I threw myself 
at their feet, my tears burst forth 
and interrupted my voice, Aston- 
ished and troubled, they asked the 
cause of this strange act. ‘I want 
to ask you,’ I cried, sobbing, ‘ to do 
a thing which rends my heart, but 
which my conscience demands. 
Send me to the convent.’” The 
little heroine was eleven, and her 
parents desired nothing so much as 
this mode of finishing her educa- 
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tion. With as short an interval as 
possible, they placed her under the 
charge of the ladies of the “ Congré- 
gation” in the Faubourg Saint Mar- 
cel. What were her emotions in 
taking leave of her mother! “ My 
heart was broken,” she cries; “I 
was rent in sunder: but I obeyed 
the voice of God, and crossed the 
threshold of the cloister, offering 
Him with tears the greatest sacri- 
fice which I could make to Him.” 
The picture of the convent is 
the most delicate and heavenly of 
sketches. Madame Roland loved 
neither priest nor nun, and when 
she wrote believed scarcely at all; 
but the tender peacefulness of the 
religious house, the atmosphere of 
kindness and love, the generous 
simple attachments, the pleasure of 
the gentle Sisters in their brilliant 
little pupil, were evidently too warm 
in her heart to be affected by the 
change in her views. The moon- 
light in the garden, the serene blue 
above, the great trees throwing here 
and there their gigantic shadows, 
the stillness of the sleeping house, 
with this one small white figure 
trembling at the window looking 
out, leaves not a more pure and 
tender impression than the smiling 
faces of the mild nuns, the sweet- 
ness of their care, the hum of the 
pretty company, the lime avenue, 
where soon little Manon, with her 
Sophie by the waist, would wander 
for hours telling their innocent 
secrets. Sophie was not up to the 
measure of her friend, but she was 
capable of friendship; and in this 
friendship the greater spirit poured 
itself out for years on every subject 
—the highest themes, the most noble 
thoughts—to Sophie’s ear. This 
picture of the pupils of the Congré- 
gation and the sketches of the vari- 
ous priests who formed an im- 
ortant part of the society in which 
esse moved, are proofs of Madame 
Roland’s superiority to prejudice. 
They remain in those early records, 


sunbright and full of the sweetest 
genial appreciation, notwithstand- 
ing her wonderful change of senti- 
ment and opinions. Even her con- 
fessors, so excellent a subject for 
denunciation, are wise and kind 
and liberal, and rather quench and 
calm than encourage indiscreet in- 
necences of self-accusation. And 
when we consider what was brew- 
ing in those Paris streets, what 
elements of misery and wrong, 
what wild panaceas, what mad theo- 
ries, and bow near the volcano was 
to bursting, it is incredible to see 
the gentle calm of ordinary life, the 
undisturbed existence of the com- 
fortable bourgeoisie, with so little 
apparent subject of complaint. One 
modest house after another, in 
which a friendly little company 
collects night after night, each little 
circle serene in its orbit, as if held 
by everlasting laws and intended 
to last for ever, opens upon us as 
we go on. There is much talk, 
much discussion, but not as yet the 
faintest whiff of sulphur or tremu- 
lous portent of the coming irrup- 
tion. One or two scenes, indeed, 
show the impressions made by a 
first contact with those anomalies 
of social rank and estimation which 
are so astonishing to a young vision- 
ary on her first entrance into the 
world. Here is one in particular 
which, with a very few alterations, 
might still take place almost any- 
where,—the most vivid picture of 
that good-humoured insolence by 
which a great lady meant no harm, 
but which might well make the 
blood boil in the veins of a high- 
spirited girl of low degree. It 
occurred at the period when Manon 
was living with her grandmother, 
the delightful and sprightly old 
Bonne-maman Phlipon, of whom 
and whose ménage we must first 
give the following description :— 


‘¢She was a woman full of grace 
and good temper, whose agreeable 
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manners, good language, gracious 
smile, and eyes full of lively humour, 
showed still some pretensions to be 
attractive, or at least to make it appar- 
ent that she had been attractive. She 
was sixty-five or sixty-six, but still 
careful of her dress, which was, how- 
ever, entirely appropriate to her age, 
for she piqued herself above every- 
thing on preserving a perfect pro- 
riety. Though stout in person, her 
Fight step, her erect carriage, the 

aceful gesticulations of her little 
hands, her tone of mingled sentiment 
and pleasantry, kept off all appear- 
ance of old age. She was very kind 
to the young people whom she loved 
to have about her, and by whom it 
gave her pleasure to be sought. Left 
a widow after asingle year of married 
life, my father was her only and post- 
humous child; and some losses in 
business having thrown her into mis- 
fortune, she had been obliged to have 
recourse to some distant and rich 
relatives, who preferred her to a 
stranger for the education of their 
family. A small inheritance finally 
made her independent. She lived in 
the Ile Saint Louis, where she occu- 
pied a little apartment with her sister, 
Mademoiselle Rotisset, whom she call- 
ed Angélique. This excellent crea- 
ture, asthmatical and devout, pure as 
an angel, simple as a child, was the 
very humble servant of the elder 
sister: the charge of their little 
housekeeping was entirely in her 
hands : a charwoman (domestique am- 
bulante), who came twice a-day, did 
the coarser part of the work, but 
Angélique did all the rest, and rev- 
erently dressed her sister. She be- 
came quite naturally my maid, while 
Madame Phlipon constituted herself 
my governess.” 


It was as the companion of this 
charming old lady that little Manon 
made her first acquaintance with 


high life. The grandmother, proud 
of her little descendant, determined 
to pay a visit to her former pat- 
roness and kinswoman, Madame de 
Boismorel, whose children she had 
brought up. Great preparations 
were made, the best dresses put on, 
and about noon the little party, 
Angélique in attendance, set out. 
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‘* When we reached the hotel, all 
the attendants, beginning with the 
porter, saluted Madame Phlipon af- 
fectionately and with respect, each 
more anxious than the other to bid 
her welcome. She replied to all in 
familiar but dignified terms. So far 
all was well. But when her grand- 
daughter was observed, she could not 
deny herself the pleasure of telling 
them about me: the servants (les 
gens), thus encouraged, paid me vari- 
ous compliments, and I began to be 
conscious of a sort of annoyance, diffi- 
cult to explain, which, however, I 
made out to mean that people of this 
class might admire me, but that it was 
not their part to presume to praise. 
Thus we made our way up-stairs, an- 
nounced by a tall lackey, and entered 
the room where Madame de Boismorel, 
seated with her dog upon a piece of 
furniture, which in those days was 
called, not an ottomane, but a canapé, 
worked at her tapestry with much se- 
riousness. Madame de Boismorel was 
about the same age, height, and cor- 
pulence as my grandmother, but her 
dress was less tasteful than preten- 
tious, and her countenance, far from 
expressing the desire to be agreeable, 
announced her determination to be 
much considered, and her sense of 
meriting consideration. A piece of 
rich lace crumpled into a little cap 
with pointed ends like the ears of a 
hare, placed upon the summit of her 
head, showed locks which perhaps 
were borrowed, arranged with that 
caution which is necessary after sixty; 
and a double coat of rouge gave to her 
insignificant eyes more hardness than 
was necessary to make me lower mine. 
‘Eh! bon jour, Mile. Rotisset,’ she 
cried, with a voice cold and high, ris- 
ing at our approach. (Mademoiselle? 
what ? my grandmother is here Made- 
moiselle!) ‘I am delighted to see 
you. And this fine child, is she your 
granddaughter? She will be very 
pretty one day. Come here, my love; 
sit down beside me. She is shy. How 
old is your granddaughter, Mademoi- 
selle Rotisset? She is a little brown, 
but her complexion is excellent, and 
that will clear off. She is quite formed 
already! ‘You ought to be lucky, my 
little friend: have you ever tried in 
the lottery?’ ‘ Never, madame: I dis- 
like all games of chance.’ ‘Ah, very 
likely; at your age one imagines the 
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game is in one’s own hands. What a 
pretty voice ! It is so sweet and full. 
Are you not a little saint (wn peu dé- 
ote)?’ ‘I know my duties, and I 
try to fulfilthem.’ ‘ Better and bet- 
ter! You wish to be a nun, don’t 
you?’ ‘I donot know yet what my 
destination may be. I don’t attempt 
to decide it.’ ‘How sententious she 
is! This little girl of yours reads, 
Mademoiselle Rotisset ?’ ‘ Reading is 
her greatest pleasure: she spends a 
a part of every day among her 

oks.’ ‘Ah, I can see that; but take 
care that she does not become a blue- 
stocking; that would be agreat pity.’ 

‘*The conversation then took an- 
other course upon the family and so- 
ciety of the house, and my grand- 
mother asked after uncle and cousin, 
daughter-in-law and friend, the Abbé 
Langlois, the Marquise de Lévi, the 
Counsellor Brion, and the Curé Parent. 
The talk flowed upon their health, 
their alliances, and their defects,—as, 
for example, Madame Roudé, who, in 
spite of her age, still considered her- 
self to have a fine bust, and uncovered 
her shoulders, except at the moment 
of getting out or into her carriage, 
when she wrapped herself in a great 
handkerchief, which she kept for that 
purpose, because, as she said, all that 
was not made to be exhibited to lack- 
eys. During this dialogue, Madame 
de Boismorel made various stitches 
in her canvas, petted her dog occasion- 
ally, but most frequently kept her 
eyes fixed on me. I took care as 
much as possible to avoid this gaze, 
which displeased me mightily, by ex- 
amining the room, the decoration of 
which was more pleasant to look at 
than the lady who inhabited it: my 
blood circulated faster than usual,—I 
felt my cheeks burn, my heart beat. 
I did not yet ask myself why my 
grandmother was not upon the sofa, 
and Madame de Boismorel playing the 
part of Mademoiselle Rotisset; but 
the sentiment which leads to that 
thought was already in my mind, and 
the termination of the visit was a 
great relief tome. ‘Ah! don’t forget 
to take a lottery-ticket for me, and let 
your granddaughter choose the num- 
ber, do you hear, Mademoiselle Rotis- 
set? I must have the first of her 
hand: kiss me then; and don’t, my 
little love, cast down your eyes so; 
they are very well worth seeing, those 
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eyes, and even your confessor would 
not forbid you to open them. 
Mademoiselle Rotisset, you will have 
many hats taken off as you pass, J 
promise you, and that very soon. Bon 
jour, mesdames,’ and Madame de Bois- 
morel rings her bell, bids Lafleur 

in a day or two for a lottery-ticket to 
Mademoiselle Rotisset’s, silences the 
barking of her dog, and has already 
taken her place again on her sofa 
before we have reached the ante- 
room.” 


This lively scene, with all the 
inevitable comments of the senten- 
tious little maiden, stiffening as of 
old in instinctive resistance, with a 
prim, small splendour of visionary 
superiority about her, and a whole 
revolution beginning to boil in her 
little bosom, will recall similar 
scenes to many a reader. But 
Madame Roland does not see the 
humour in it, nor laugh, as we 
should do, at the indignation of the 
little heroine, who, by the way, is 
as haughtily conscious that her 
baby charms were not made to be 
admired of lackeys as the finest 
lady of the Faubourg. She rushes 
into her books when she gets home, 
to escape from the odious recollec- 
tion of this insupportable patron- 
age, much disconcerting Bonne 
maman, who makes little apolo- 
getic reflections upon the singu- 
larities of the great lady, her 
egotism, and the carelessness which 
was natural to her rank. M. de 
Boismorel, however, who returns 
the call, is very different from his 
mother. He is enlightened, re- 
spectful, full of literature and 
knowledge, and remains the friend 
of the young Manon as long as he 
lives. But his graceful and fine 
figure, and the curious intimacy, 
without any shadow of other ten- 
dency, which arises between this 
thoughtful and cultivated aristo- 
crat and the wonderful girl, whom 
no one sees without coming more 
or less under her influence, wo 
require more space than we cal 
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give to unfold it. Other little 
circumstances deepen the effect 
upon Manon’s mind of Madame 
de Boismorel’s contemptuous com- 
pliments. A certain Mademoiselle 
d’Hannaches, grande haquenée sechée 
et jaune, who is the housekeeper 
of her cousin the Vicar of St. 
Barthélemy, with whom Manon’s 
uncle lives, gives her further cause 
for reflection. This strident per- 
sonage had a law plea on hand 
touching a legacy, and was hospit- 
ably received by Madame Phlipon, 
and helped by the ready writing 
of Manon, who accompanied her 
on various occasions in her inter- 
views with officials of the law. “TI 


remarked,” she says; “ that in spite 
of her ignorance, her heavy and 
stiff aspect, her uncultivated lan- 
guage, her old-fashioned dress, and 
all the absurdities of her appear- 
ance, everybody paid respect to her 
origin; the names of the ancestors 


whom she enumerated without 
cease, and employed to support 
all her demands, were seriously 
listened to. I compared the re- 
ception awarded to her with the 
treatment I had received from 
Madame de Boismorel, which had 
made such a deep impression upon 
me. I could not conceal from 
myself that I was of more conse- 
quence than Mademoiselle d’Han- 
naches, whose middle age and long 
genealogy did not confer upon her 
the power of writing a sensible or 
even intelligible letter. It seemed 
to me that the world was very un- 
just, and social institutions very 
extravagant.” This sentiment was 
still further strengthened by a visit 
made to Versailles some time later, 
which throws a curious light upon 
the accessories of the royal resi- 
dence, as well as upon young 
Mademoiselle Phlipon’s young 
thoughts. She, her mother, her 
young uncle, the Abbé Bimont, 
and Mademoiselle d’Hannaches, 
made the party. They had bor- 
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rowed the rooms of a_ certain 
Madame Legrand, who was in 
attendance upon the Dauphiness. 
This little apartment was immedi- 
ately under the roof, opening from 
a dark and ill-smelling corridor; 
but it was so close to that of 
the Archbishop of Paris, that it 
was necessary for both parties to 
control their voices lest they 
should be overheard: and not- 
withstanding all its inconveni- 
ences, a great seigneur, the Duc 
de Beaumont, considered himself 
fortunate, as the proud young 
critic learned with disdain, to ob- 
tain such a lodging in order that 
he might be within reach of the 
king’s chamber. 


‘¢ The great and small repasts of the 
household either together or separate, 
—the masses, the promenades, the 
play, the presentations,—we were for 
a week spectators of them all. The 
acquaintance of Madame Legrand pro- 
cured us many privileges. Mademoi- 
selle d’Hannaches penetrated every- 
where, ready to throw her name in 
the face of whomsoever opposed her 
entrance, and feeling that her six 
hundred years of nobility was legible 
in her grotesque countenance. . . . 
The handsome face of the Abbé Bi- 
mont, the imbecile pride of-Mademoi- 
selle d’Hannaches, were not out of 
place in these regions; but the un- 
painted cheeks of my dear mother, 
and the modesty of my dress, an- 
nounced our bourgeois condition: and 
if my eyes or my youth attracted a 
moment’s attention, there was some- 
thing condescending in the notice 
which caused me as much annoyance 
as the compliments of Madame de 
Boismorel. Philosophy, imagination, 
sentiment, and thought, were equally 
exercised within me. I was not insen- 
sible to the effect of the magnificence 
round me, but I was indignant that its 
sole end should be to elevate certain 
individuals already too powerful, and 
little remarkable in themselves. I 
preferred the statues in the park to 
the personages in the chdteau; and 
when my mother asked if I was 
pleased with my visit,—‘ Yes,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ provided it comes to a speedy 
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end. IfI remain much longer, I shall 
hate it all so much that I shall not 
know what to do with myself.’ ‘ What 
harm have they done you?’ ‘They 
have made me feel injustice and be- 
hold absurdity.’ ”. 


All this is sufficiently superficial, 
and means little more than that the 
girl’s fine and ardent soul, born for 
the highest issues, could not with 
patience bear to fathom the com- 
plete insignificance of her own posi- 
tion as thrown up by the evident 
outside superiority of persons not 
worthy to tie her shoe. There is 
scarcely any who are exempt from 
the prick of this sensation, which 
doubtless moves many a _ poor 
maiden as she walks along Rotten 
Row, just as strongly as it moved 
Manon in the avenues of Versailles. 

Her life, however, was not always 
to pass in that delightful visionary 
freedom of early youth. So long 


as it lasted, few things could have 


been more sweet. After the con- 
vent and the transition period which 
she spent with her grandmother, she 
returned, a loving and much ad- 
mired girl, to her mother’s side, to 
the old corner by the window, the 
book - devouring, the dreams, the 
close correspondence with Sophie, 
now in Amiens, the domestic occu- 
pations which filled herlife. At six- 
teen, as at six, she still read every- 
thing that came to hand—the most 
miscellaneous cargo of literature 
that was ever taken in by mortal 
brains. The Sundays were given 
up to modest pleasure, after that 
morning mass which was the duty 
of every day as well as Sunday, 
and which was respectfully at- 
tended by the mother, whose faith 
was vague, and by the daughter, 
whose once fervent creed was melt- 
ing away, with a sort of high 
politeness towards God and their 
neighbour which is characteristi- 
cally French. Madame Roland 
kept up the pious habit for years 
after, going to church for “ the 
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edification of her fellow-creatures,” 
with a grave sense that it was 
comme tl faut in the highest mean- 
ing of the word. But after mass 
the day was generally spent, at 
least in summer, in a long walk 
or expedition into the country, 
The Parisian bourgeoisie has al- 
ways loved to exhibit itself in 
public promenades on that day of 
leisure, in all its bravery, and 
Mademoiselle Phlipon did not re- 
fuse on an occasion to join her 
neighbours in this étalage of all 
their beauty and toilette. “I was 
not insensible,” she says, “to the 
pleasure of appearing sometimes in 
the public promenades: they then 
offered a very brilliant spectacle, 
in which the young played an 
always agreeable part. Personal 
grace constantly received such 
homage as even modesty could not 
hide from itself,—a tribute to which 
the heart of a girl is always open. 
But this was not sufficient for 
mine. I experienced after these 
appearances, during which my 
awakened vanity was on _ the 
watch for everything that could 
increase my advantages, and as. 
sure me that I had not lost my 
time, an insupportable emptiness, 
an inquietude and disgust, which 
made me feel that I had bought 
too dearly the pleasures of grati- 
fied vanity.” But the Sunday 
expeditions into the woods — es 
pecially to Meudon, which was 
the retreat of all others which she 
liked best — had a very different 
effect. 

‘« ¢ Where shall we go to-morrow, if 
it is fine?’ my father would say on 
the Saturday evenings in summer. 
Then he would look at me with 
smile—‘ To Saint Cloud? The waters 
will be playing — everybody will be 
there.’ ‘Ah, papa! if you will but go 
to Meudon, I shall like it so much 
better.’ At five o’clock in the morn- 
ing every one was ready: a light 
dress, fresh and simple, some flowers, 
a gauze veil, announced the intentions 
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of the day. The odes of Rousseau, a 
volume of Corneille or some other, 
was all my baggage. We embarked 
at the Port Royal, which I could see 
from my windows, upon a little vessel 
which, in the silence of a gentle and 
rapid navigation, conducted us to the 
bank of Bellevue. From thence, by 
steep lanes, we gained the avenue of 
Meudon, nearly at the end of which 
stood a little house which became one 
of our stations. It was the cottage of 
a milkwoman. . . . Pleasant Meu- 
don! how often have I breathed the 
fresh air under thy shades, blessing 
the author of my existence, while 
desiring that which should one day 
complete it; but with the charm of 
awish without impatience, which did 
no more than colour the mists of the 
future with rays of hope. . . . I re- 
call to my mind the shady places 
where we passed the most of the day. 
There, while my father, stretching 
himself out on the grass, and my 
mother, quietly reclining upon a heap 
of leaves which I had collected, gave 
themselves up to a moment of after- 
dinner repose, I contemplated the 


majesty of these silent woods, ad- 
mired nature, and adored the provi- 
dence of which I felt the benefits; 
. —the fire of sentiment coloured my 
dewy cheeks, and the charms of the 
terrestrial paradise existed for my 
heart in that forest sanctuary.” 


It was on her return from one 
of these expeditions, to which she 
had been guided with great care 
and tenderness, her health being 
feeble, that the mother, who was 
Manon’s chief source of happiness 
in her home, died suddenly, plung- 
ing the poor girl into despair. 
After this there occurred a period 
of depression and trouble of every 
kind. Various suitors presented 
themselves, of whom many were 
sent away, with a curtsey or a 
laugh ; but one lingered, and only 
when he showed himself a heartless 
pedant, deceiving the young woman 
of genius at first by a show of 
literary enthusiasm to which she 
was not accustomed, was finally 
disposed of. Her father after her 
mother’s death fell into dissipation, 
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and squandered her little fortune. 
For a long time she struggled on 
with him, doing her best for the 
self-destroying man, who discour- 
aged all the visitors who were con- 
genial to her, and rejected rudely 
the excellent Roland when, | after 
five years of respectful friendship, 
he presented himself as a suitor. 
Manon was at last obliged, in self- 
defence, to leave her father’s house, 
establishing herself close to her old 
convent, under the protecting win 

of the teachers of her youth; a 
it was from this place that her 
marriage was finally accomplished, 
after many delays and hardships, 
She became at twenty-five the wife 
of aman twenty years her senior, 
inferior to her both in mental 
power and force of character, some- 
what limited, somewhat pedantic, 
austere and cold of nature; but yet 
a personage in his day, severe in 
integrity and honour, the just, the 
virtuous Roland, of whose posses- 
sion of these adjectives the world 
became at last weary, as it has 
done in other cases. It was not a 
love-marriage in that sense of en- 
thusiasm which would have become 
the impassioned soul of such a 
woman, at her height of beauty 
and young maturity. She had to 
reason her position out, which is 
not a usual preliminary in such a 
case :— 

‘*T reflected deeply on what I ought 
to do. I did not conceal from myself 
that aman of less than forty-five would 
not have waited several months be- 
fore he attempted to change my resolu- 
tion. And I confess that this brought 
down my sentiments to a measure in 
which there was little illusion, I con- 
sidered, however, on the other hand, 
that his final persistence, after much 
thought, assured me that I was ap- 
preciated, and that if he had overcome 
all sense of the external drawbacks 
which attended an alliance with me, 
I was so much the more certain of an 
esteem which I should not find much 
difficulty in justifying. In short, if 
marriage was, as I believed, a serious 
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bond,—an association in which the 
woman charges herself with the daily 
happiness of two individuals,—was it 
not better that I should exercise my 
faculties and my courage in this hon- 
ourable task than in the isolation in 
which I was living?” 


This was not the manner in 
which, while tracing her smiling way 
among the many discarded paritts 
of her earlier youth, she had looked 
forward to marriage; but a woman 
who, without arriére-pensée, and 
with a full consciousness of all her 
powers, “charges herself with the 
daily happiness of two individuals,” 
taking upon herself the yoke of 
duty with a clear appreciation of 
all its meanings, has no ignoble 
part to play. Madame Roland did 
this and more. She lived for many 

ears little known, in devotion to 

the task she had taken upon her, 
shrinking from none of its require- 
ments. She made herself the phy- 
sician, the nurse, even the cook of 
her husband, as well as his delight- 
ful and elevating companion—his 
inspiration in all the greater efforts 
of his life. She added not only to 
his happiness, but to his import- 
ance and reputation: and if, in- 
deed, at the end her tender fidelity 
was disturbed by the - unexpected 
intrusion of such a passion as ought 
to have been the light of her life, 
and his peace disturbed by the 
knowledge of it, yet was all done 
in honour, and this curious tragic 
divergence of the heart brought 
with it, at least, no breach of duty. 
Of this last drop of bitterness yet 
tragic sweetness in her cup, the 
wine mixed with myrrh and aloes 
with which life is mocked in its 
anguish, it is not yet the moment 
to speak. 

Roland was a gentleman of good 
family—that is to say, he was noble, 
possessing the quality which had 
made Manon open her brown eyes 
when she saw the importance which 
it gave to Mademoiselle d’Han- 
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naches, the grande haquenée, whose 
antiquated parchments and preten- 
sions had been the scorn and as 
tonishment of her youth. He held 
at the time of his marriage an ap- 
pointment as inspector of manufac. 
tures, which took him at one time 
to Amiens, at another to Lyons, 
The latter place was so near his 
paternal home, La Plaiiére, that he 
was able to spend the greater part 
of the year there with his family, 
Here his wife had need of all her 
powers to steer clear of domestic 
strife, and preserve that happiness 
of two for which she had under- 
taken to provide. She passes 
lightly by the “domestic troubles 
of life with a woman—venerable 
by her age, terrible by her temper; 
and between two brothers—the 
younger of whom [her husband] 
carried independence to a passion, 
and the elder had both the habits 
and the prejudices of domination :” 
while of the happier qualities of 
this rural home, we have the most 
charming indications in her letters, 
The autobiography runs rapidly 
over the peaceful years of her life, 
Time had grown terribly short with 
her, and the agitated days that re- 
mained after she had reached and 
recorded the period of her marri 

were kept for the expression of the 
last thoughts of a dying mother, 
wife, and patriot—in all these 
capacities wrung to the heart. She 
had dwelt with pleasure upon the 
story of her youth, but that accom- 
plished, perhaps found her mature 
life less consolatory as a refuge 
from the present. It is to her 
letters that we have to turn to 
make out the story. Her corre- 
spondents were no longer the Sophie 
and Henriette of the convent 
Roland, for some reason of his own, 
had checked her intimacy with 
those early friends; and we learn 
little of them in later life save in | 
one romantic and touching incident 
which ends the tale. When Ma 
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dame Roland was in prison, Hen- 
riette, the elder and less beloved 
of the sisters, but of an impulsive 
and generous nature, being a widow 
and childless, bethought _ herself 
that her life was of much less im- 
ortance than that of her brilliant 
friend, and hurried to the prison, 
where, after all the difficulties of 
obtaining admission, she implored 
Madame Roland to change clothes 
with her, and so make her escape. 
“All my prayers, all my tears, 
were ineffectual,” Henriette tells us. 
“¢But they would kill thee,’ she 
said again and again. ‘I would 
rather suffer a thousand deaths 
than be the cause of thine.’” Thus 
ended the alliance of the school- 
girls, only upon the very margin of 
the grave. 

The correspondence of Madame 
Roland in her married life was 
almost entirely with men, the polit- 
ical friends and associates of her 
husband. It would seem, by vari- 
ous indications, that scarcely one 
of them altogether escaped the 
fascination of intercourse with such 
a woman; but she walks serenely 
among them, in beautiful purity 
and kindness, softly subduing all 
errant thought. Nothing could 
be more delightful than the little 
sketches of peaceful domestic exist- 
ence which she sends to Bosc. She 
recounts to him in detail the cir- 
cumstances of her life, in pages full 
of a freshness and calm which con- 
trast strangely with the fervours 
of political sentiment which burn 
in her, amid all those tranquillising 
material cares of the store-room, 
the linen-closet, and the cellars. 
Never was a life more circum- 
scribed and still. 


‘Tam housekeeper above all,” she 
says. ‘‘My brother-in-law desires me 
to take charge of the house, which his 
mother has for many years given up, 
and which he is tired of managing 


himself. On getting up I am occu- 
pied with my husband and my child 
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—teaching her to read, giving both 
their breakfast, then leaving them 
together in the study while I look 
after the house from the cellar to the 
granary. If there is any time to spare 
before dinner (and observe that we- 
dine at mid-day, and that one must be 
dressed, as guests are always possible, 
whom the mother likes to invite), I 
rejoin my husband in the study at his 
work, in which I have always helped 
him. After dinner we remain to- 
gether for a little, and I constantly sit 
with my mother-in-law till visitors 
arrive. The moment I am free, I re- 
turn to the study, beginning or con- 
tinuing to write. When the evening 
comes, our brother appears with it; 
the newspapers or re better 
are read aloud. Sometimes a few men 
come in; if I am not reading aloud, I 
sew modestly and listen, taking care 
that the child does not interrupt the 
reading, for she is always with us ex- 
cept on grand occasions. .. . I pay 
few visits save those of absolute neces- 
sity, but sometimes go out in the after- 
noon to walk with my husband and 
Eudora. . . . This kind of life would 
be hard if my husband were not a 
man of merit whom I love; but witb 
that premiss, it is a delightful life, 
full of tender friendship and perfect 
confidence.” 


Here is a still more distinct little 
vignette of the peaceful domestic 
scene. This time she writes from 
Villefranche, the little neighbouring 
town, where life is less complicated 
than at La Platiére—dating the 
letter ° 


‘* Also from my fireside, but ateleven 
in the forenoon, after a peaceful 
night and the different cares of the 
morning, my husband (mon ami) at his 
desk, my little girl at her knitting, and 
I talking with one and watching over 
the work of the other, enjoying the 
happiness of my warm place in the 
midst of my dear little family, writing 
to a friend while the snow falls upon 
so many of the unhappy, overwhelmed 
with poverty and pain. I think with 
a compassionate heart of their evil 
fate; but I return sweetly upon my 
own, and at this moment all the com- 
plications of circumstance which seem 
sometimes to spoil its perfection are 
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as nothing. I am happy in returning 
to the ordinary routine of my life. 
I have had a visitor for the last two 
months—a charming woman, whose 
fine profile and delicate nose would 
. have turned your head at first sight. 
On her account I have gone out a 
good deal,and seen company at home: 
she has been much thought of. We 
have mingled these pleasures with 
tranquil days in the country, and 
leasant evenings employed in read- 
ing aloud and conversation. But, final- 
ly, we must always come back to our 
constant routine. We are now alone, 
and I return with delight to my nar- 
rower circle.” 

These charming descriptions of 
an existence so far from the tu- 
mults of the world, are mingled 
with playful discussions on a thou- 
sand subjects, with those little 


assaults and defences, delightful 
quarrels on paper, which give zest 
to correspondence, and keep up the 
recluse’s hold upon a world in 
which, after all, and not in the 


store-room, her life lies. They are 
also, it must be added, distracted 
by the blaze of revolutionary en- 
thusiasm which flares out now and 
then, red and fierce, from the 
midst of the peaceful fields. As 
the fatal days go on, and the first 
heavings of the volcano send long 
thrills through the most distant 
rural places, the woman, banished 
from the scene of excitement, but 
with her heart in it, and the fever 
of the period burning in her veins, 
can scarcely restrain herself. Al- 
ready she begins to feel the im- 
patience of impotence, the rage for 
action. In December ’90 it is thus 
that her burning impatience, her 
passionate zeal, bursts forth :— 


‘* Make haste, then, to decree the 
responsibilities of ministers, to bridle 
your executive, to organise the Na- 
tional Guard. A hundred thousand 
Austrians gather on your frontier, — 
the Belgians are beaten; our money 
flies, and no one cares how: it goes 
to princes and fugitives, who use our 
gold to make weapons for our subju- 
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gation. ... Tudieu/ Parisians as you 
are, you see no farther than your nose, 
You have no power over your As- 
sembly. It is not the representatives 
that have made the revolution: except 
a dozen or so, they are all below that 
task. It is public opinion, it is the 
people, which always acts well when 
that opinion is just; and the seat of 
that opinion is Paris. Complete your 
work there, or expect to water it with 
your blood. — Adieu, citizen and 
friend, for life and death.” 


The reader will remember this 
letter, all aflame with zeal and 
passion, when he sees this enthu- 
siastic woman at the mercy of the 
Paris mob, learning painfully, by 
insult and outrage, what its opinion 
was worth, and casting despairing 
eyes to the despised provinces as 
containing the only hope of the 
country. 

It was not till the beginning of 
the year ’91 that the Rolands at 
last found themselves in Paris, 
Roland, whose powers of admin- 
istration and industrious research 
into details were great, was sent 
there on a special mission from 
Lyons, in which place he had been 
exercising his office for years, and 
where he had, against all the pre- 
judices of family and ancient con- 
nection, declared himself, as his 
wife did by nature, an ardent sup- 
porter of the Revolution. The 
eagerness with which Madame Ro- 
land rushed into all the political 
excitements of the time, it is easy 
to imagine. She had applauded 
the purity, the freshness of the 
country; but she was a Parisian 
born, and her life, reduced to a 
lower level of emotion than that 
which was natural to her by the 
circumstances of her marriage, rose 
to a new flood of active energy in 
this new life of the country, which 
filled the veins of France with wild 
exhilaration, and almost madden- 
ing hope of great things to come. 
No sooner was she in Paris than 
she rushed to the Assembly, gazing 
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with a certain awe upon “the 
owerful Mirabeau, the astonishing 
Cazalés, the bold Maury, the astute 
Lameth, the cold Barnave,” and 
remarking avec dépit the superiority 
of the Right in “the habit of rep- 
resentation,” and in pure language 
and gentlemanly manners, yet flat- 
tering herself that reason, honesty, 
and enlightenment were on her own 
side, and must make their way. 

The more extended description 
which she gives of Mirabeau in 
another place affords us a glimpse 
of the deeper insight in her which, 
partially silenced at first, further 
experience brought to light. 


‘‘The only man in the Revolution,” 
she says, ‘‘ whose genius could guide 
men, and give impulse to an assembly, 
great by his faculties, little by his 
vices, but always superior to the vul- 
gar, and its unfailing master as soon 
as he took the trouble to command. 
He died soon after. I thought then 
that this was well, both for freedom 
and for his own reputation ; but events 
have taught me to regret him more 
deeply. The counterbalancing power 
of aman of that force would have been 
very beneficial to oppose the action of 
a crowd of nobodies, and to preserve 
us from the domination of bandits.” 


There was, however, no idea of 
counterbalance of any kind in the 
early days, before the Revolution 
had dipped its garment in blood. 
The rush of events, the still warmer 
rush of enthusiastic feeling, — in 
which every man urged his neigh- 
bour forward, and swelled the gen- 
eral tide of passion,—kept up an 
unspeakable exaltation in the very 
atmosphere into which our pro- 
vincials plunged as into the water 
of life. “Here one lives ten years 
in twenty-four hours,” she crics; 
“the events and the affections 
twine together and succeed each 
other with a singular rapidity. The 
general mind was never occupied 
with interests so high. We rise 
to their height ; opinion forms and 
grows enlightened amid the storms, 
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and prepares at last the reign of 
justice.” “TI will end my life,” she 
says, on another occasion, “ when 
nature pleases; my last breath will 
be a sigh of joy and hope for the 
generations who succeed us.” Thus, 
with head and heart alike aflame, 
she entered all glowing and _bril- 
liant into her natural atmosphere 
of high sentiment and _ exalted 
thoughts. She was full of preju- 
dice and partizanship, as a woman 
would be, and glorified every mem- 
ber of her party with the fame of 
demigods, yet had a latent sense of 
its want of vital force, its tendency 
to words and hesitation where ener- 
getic action was needful, which 
burst forth now and then in a 
fling of feminine impatience. And 


it was amid these exciting scenes 
that a great event—the greatest of 
events—took place in her hitherto 
self-commanded life, in which all 
this time there had been no passion 
but liberty and patriotism. 


Among 
the men who gathered round Ro- 
land on his appearance in Paris 
was one whom she had foreseen 
years before, when she felt with 
awe the possibility that the man 
capable of being her lover might 
be met with some day,-to the con- 
fusion of her peace. His name was 
Buzot, an active member of the 
party afterwards known as Giron- 
dists. He was to her a hero, a 
leader of men; but, alas! he has 
fallen so out of recollection, that 
we know him scarcely at all save 
as the man whom Madame Roland 
loved. There is nothing but an 
allusion here and there in the end 
of her Mémoires—“Oh toi que je 
n’ose pas nommer /”—to this love 
which never was to know an earth- 
ly close,—which left her duty and 
her family untouched, but gave a 
new troubled, yet exultant, life to 
her heart. Afterwards, however, 
some three or four letters, written 
out of her prison, were found by 
eager research, and the mystery 
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was solved. The letters are won- 
derful at once in their frankness 
and restraint,—some portions of 
them written as in lambent flame: 
yet we almost regret that Buzot’s 
friend who had his papers did not 
obey his dying wish and burn 
them, leaving this great visionary 
eg a mystery for ever. But 

uman nature must pay for its 
insatiable curiosity: and we learn 
from these letters the strange fact, 
last touch of heartrending tragedy 
in this life of self-denial, that the 
object of this woman’s passionate 
but visionary love was of the same 
genre as the husband to whom she 
had devoted herself with such un- 
tiring devotion,—no new hero, no 
apostle, as she supposed, but only 
a man of hot words and confused 
faculties, like the rest. This dis- 
covery, however, belongs to the 
final act, and need not be insisted 
upon now. 

Roland was made Minister of 
the Interior—what we should call 
Home Secretary—in March 1792, 
while still the king sat feebly on 
his undermined throne, and convul- 
sive attempts were being made to 
render national life possible on that 
footing. They had just arranged 
for themselves a little apartment in 
the Rue de la Harpe, when the 
transfer to the official mansion had 
to be made: with a great thrill of 
ambition satisfied, or, rather, to 
speak more truly, of generous de- 
light in the power to work, and ex- 
ultation in finding free scope and 
use for all the subdued faculties of 
life. This at least was what the 
woman felt, though even now not 
without many a movement of im- 
patience at the confusion of counsels 
to which she had to listen, and the 
slowness of action. The appear- 
ance of Roland at Court, with a 
simple ribbon tying his shoes. in- 
stead of buckles, and the sense of 
the valets and attendants that all 
was lost at sight of such a sign of 
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the times, is well known. Madame 
Roland’s position of semi-spectator, 
yet secret worker, throughout all 
this exciting period, and the sub- 
dued impatience of her silent figure, 
as we see her at first, within hear- 
ing of all that is going on, is very 
striking. “I knew what réle be- 
longed to my sex,” she says, “and 
I never abandoned it. Their con- 
sultations were held in my presence, 
but I took no part in them: placed 
at a table outside the circle, I 
worked or wrote letters while they 
discussed and deliberated ; but had 
I written ten letters, which was. 
sometimes the case, I never lost a 
word of what was said, and some- 
times had to bite my lips to keep 
in my opinion.” An independent 
witness repeats the same descrip- 
tion. “I have attended various 
meetings of Ministers and the chief 
of the Girondists at her house. A 
woman might seem a little out of 
place in such assemblies, but she 
took no part in the discussions, 
sitting apart at her desk writing 
letters, or occupied with other 
work, yet never losing a word.” 
To these descriptions she adds: “I 
found myself in the full tide of af- 
fairs, without intrigue or vain curi- 
osity. Afterwards Roland talked 
over everything with me when we 
were alone, with the confidence 
which has always reigned between 
us, which has made but one of our 
united knowledge and opinions.” 
That the careful and precise, but 
limited, man should thus _betake 
himself to his private source of in- 
spiration, when those aimless dis- 
cussions were over, was inevitable. 
It is a thing tolerably sure to oc- 
cur, even when the domestic oracle 
is less trustworthy. But by this 
time, the period when Madame Ro- 
land copied her husband’s manu- 
scripts and corrected his proofs— 
a period to which she cannot look 
back without a smile—was now 
long past. She was his scribe, but 
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in another way. Her brilliant liter- 
ary gift had given to his reports 
and opinions upon public questions 
avery different kind of popularity 
from that which his own respectable 
style would have merited. When 
the occasion arose for utterance on 
his part, it was she who flew to her 
ready pen, and flashed forth, ener- 
getic and concise, such trenchant 
and lucid sentences as are charac- 
teristic of French eloquence. Her 
Letter to the King, which was thus 
produced at one sitting, —d’un 
trait,—is a fine example of those 
compositions, which the Minister’s 
silent wife, listening, biting her 
lips, eager to speak, yet holding 
by her réle, as woman, too strongly 
to let fall a word, made into a na- 
tional utterance as soon as the backs 
of the talkers were turned. And 
no doubt Roland would be very 
sure that he had dictated all that 
this brilliant, rapid amanuensis 
made him say. This special docu- 
ment originated as follows. Servan, 
one of the experimental Ministry 
framed to reconcile the king and 
the people, had been dismissed ; 
and it was the opinion of Roland, 
and, still more, of Roland’s wife, 
that the others should send in their 
joint-resignations. 


‘*The Ministers met; they deliber- 
ated, without coming to any conclu- 
sion, if not that they would meet 
again at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and that Roland should prepare a 
letter. I could never have believed, 
if circumstances had not compelled 
me to do so by experience, how rare 
are the qualities of judgment and de- 
cision, and, in consequence, how few 
men are equal to the conduct of busi- 
ness, still more to govern a country.” 


The letter was written, the great 


men assembled again. But still 
they hesitated; and Louis received 
the bold and uncompromising ad- 
dress, not from them, but from 
Roland, as an individual. He dis- 
missed him next day, and the 
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disgraced Minister communicated 
the Lettre au Roi to the Assembly, 
by whom it was received with accla- 
mations, and ordered to be printed 
and distributed throughout the king- 
dom. The language was bold,— 
bolder perhaps than is often heard 
by kings. But in warning Louis of 
what might happen if the half- 
maddened people were convinced 
that he was secretly taking part 
against them, the solemn _pro- 
phecies of the writer were but too 
soon and too cruelly justified. 
Whether an honest conception of 
the position might even then have 
saved both king and _ country, 
stopped massacre and bloodshed, 
and left France innocent of the 
horrors of September, the blood of 
the king, and much other besides, 
including that of the impassioned 
writer herself, who thus pointed 
out the only way of salvation to 
the tottering monarch, it is impos- 
sible to say. And it must be 
allowed that it was not probable. 
But the protest, in any case, was a 
noble one. And to think of the 
pair in that little cabinet, the 
innermost and smallest room of 
the suite, the grave old man, con- 
scientious and industrious, whose 
thoughts even at that terrible 
moment are far more upon the 
beneficial administration of his 
bureau, the regulation of the in- 
ternal affairs of the kingdom, 
than on uncongenial themes of 
blood; and the woman seated at 
the desk, from which so many. elo- 
quent pages have issued, pouring 
forth dun trait, without a pause, 
that clear and noble statement of 
the crisis, menaced by so many 
dangers, the aureole of martyrdom 
hovering over her own bright head, 
as well as that of him she ad- 
dressed, her own life hanging on 
the plea as his did, though she 
knew it not—is the most affecting 
spectacle. If they ever met after 
in those realms where we know 
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even as we are known, what might 
not the woman whom, no doubt, 
he thought one of the demons of 
the Revolution, have to say to her 
fellow-victim ? 

The current of life increases in 
speed as it nears the cataract, and 
events go hurrying on, both within 
and without, in those feverish years. 
After a few months of retirement in 
the Rue de la Harpe, Roland was 
restored to his post by the events 
of the 10th of August—the disposi- 
tion and arrest of the king, and 
proclamation of the Republic. But 
it was not long before it began to 
be apparent after this that the 
power was no longer in the hands 
of the moderate party, and that 
such a sober public servant as 
Roland occupied the most pre- 
carious place, at the pleasure of 
the party of blood which had ac- 
complished this final act’ of the 
Revolution. Then came the ter- 
rible events of September. At the 
moment when the massacres were 
beginning, the court of the Minis- 
tére was filled by a party of men 
demanding Roland, whom Madame 
Roland succeeded in sending away, 
but who would seem to have been 
charged, had they found him, with 
power to arrest him. It was the 
first public evidence of his approach- 
ing downfall. Fear was in every 
heart; and a confused apprehension 
of some horror, he knew not what, 
had induced Roland to warn the 
authorities of the Commune to take 
special precautions for the public 
safety, and above all, to watch over 
the prisons. The warning was 
quite ineffectual; and while Ma- 
dame Roland parleyed with the 
crowd in her courtyard, and the 
powerless Ministry held its con- 
fused council, the massacre of the 
prisoners, that most horrible of all 
the horrors of the Revolution, had 
begun. The Ministers did not even 
know of it till the following morn- 
ing. What is inexplicable, how- 


ever, is that it was not till the 4th 
September, after two days of blood, 
that Roland’s repeated order to 
Santerre, and declaration that he 
would be held responsible for the 
safety of every citizen,—tous atten- 
tats commis sur un citoyen quel- 
conque,— was sent out. It was 
placarded over all the streets of 
Paris, while still, horror of horrors, 
des curieux allaient voir ce spec- 
tacle! and the gazer had it in his 
power to turn from the sight of the 
mad and brutal executioners strik- 
ing down each pallid victim as he 
or she appeared, to the mandate 
upon the wall ordaining the séreté 
des personnes et des biens, and the 
protection of every citizen, whoever 
he might be! 

This exhibition of impotence 
turns all the utterances that poured 
from that little cabinet in the Min- 
ister’s house into vindications of 
himself rather than attempts for 
the public weal. Had they come 
from him alone, a certain contempt 
for the man who could explain and 
re-explain, while blood was flowing 
on every side, would be our chief 
sentiment. But when we remem- 
ber the woman behind-backs writ- 
ing—fighting, struggling, apostro- 
phising, denouncing, with the only 
instrument in her power—the feel- 
ing of the calm spectator at this 
far distance of time and possibility 
is softened. What could she do 
more? She could neither act nor 
inspire into acting her formal, anx- 
ious, panic-stricken husband, who 
was not made for such a conflict; 
nor even the eager, much-discussing, 
gesticulating group who were his 
friends and hers,—who filled her 
salons with outcries of pain and 
horror, and did nothing. All that 
she could do was to placard the 
walls with evidences that it was 
not his fault—to write his apology 
and protest to the Assembly—to 
send over all the country his ex- 
cuses for what he could not do,— 
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his cry for the re-establishment of 
law and justice. Hers was the first 
voice that was raised against the 
reign of blood. With a caution all 
uncongenial to her fiery soul, she 
speaks of the horrible event: “It 
were perhaps well to throw a veil 
over the events of yesterday. There 
is something in the nature of things, 
and of the human heart, which 
makes excess follow victory: the 
sea, roused by a violent storm, will 
roar and rage after that is stilled. 
But let it not continue. There is 
still time; but there is not a mo- 
ment to lose.” Such is her guarded, 
anxious statement of events that 
make us shiver still. “Let them 
take my life,” she cries, in the 
name of her husband, sick and ill 
at home with horror of the blood- 
shed—“ Let them take my life; I 
desire to keep it only for the cause 
of freedom and equality. If they 
are violated, destroyed, be it by 
the reign of foreign despots or the 
errors of a deceived people,—I have 
lived long enough.” The Assembly 
answered with enthusiasm to this 
address, printed it, and distributed 
it over France—but did nothing, 
having no more power than Roland. 
And henceforward, for a little 
while longer, the Rolands, the 
Gironde, the enthusiasts, hoping 
against hope that something better 
might come of it, stood face to face, 
in a fever of expectation, with 
those who longed to shed their 
blood. 

Various incidents come to the 
surface in the confused chaos of 
alarm and dizzy self-sustenance 
upon the edge of the precipice. On 
one occasion one of the many miser- 
able informers of the time accused 
Madame Roland of intrigues against 
the Republic. She was called to 
the bar of the Convention, and there 
defended herself with a grace and 
nobility which made her for one 
brief intoxicating moment the mis- 
tress of the Assembly, receiving the 
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homage of those who had taken 
their places as her judges. She 
merely mentions this, in passing, 
in her Memoirs; time had become 
too short with her even for the 
record of a moment which must, 
one would have thought, have stir- 
red the blood in her veins. On the 
other side, it happened more than 
once that her husband and she were 
almost forced by their friends to 
retire from the ministerial _resi- 
dence, lest they should be assassin- 
ated in the night. On one of these 
occasions, the house being  sur- 
rounded by armed men of evil 
mien, she was implored to disguise 
herself, and a peasant’s dress was 
chosen as the best or easiest form 
of disguise. 


‘*The cap which she put on was 
thought not coarse enough, and an- 
other was brought to her; but these 
cares revolted her, and produced an 
explosion of indignation, in which she 
threw off hastily both cap and gown. 
‘Tam ashamed,’ she cried, ‘ of the part 
you make me play. I will neither 
disguise myself nor fly. If they choose 
to kill me, let them find me in my own 
house. I owe this lesson of firm- 
ness to the world, and I will give it.’ 
She pronounced these words with so 
much animation and decision that no 
one could find a word to say.” 


Roland resigned his post definite- 
ly in the beginning of January ’93, 
the day after the condemnation of 


the king. In April he made a last 
appeal for the ratification of his 
accounts, all given in with the 
scrupulous order that distinguished 
him at his demission, and for per- 
mission to retire to the country. 
The answer to this application was 
given in the scene with which this 
sketch opens. aa all the in- 
tervening time, the vile revolution- 
ary press had exceeded itself in 
attacks upon the pair. The ‘ Pére 
Duchesne,’ the most villainous ex- 
ample of what a newspaper address- ' 
ed to the lower classes ever came 
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to, expended its filth upon the 
virtuous Minister and his wife. 
All the insults and mockery to 
which a woman exposes herself, 
who takes part in public life, were 
poured upon her head. The Con- 
vention, which had owned the in- 
fluence of her high courage and 
eloquence, as well as of her beauty 
and personal charms, began to 
langh with brutal insolence when 
the femme Roland was mentioned. 
The Girondists, who had been 
proud of her, were twitted continu- 
ally with her influence. These 
vexatious outrages, which are made 
in jest, are the natural part of every 
feminine combatant; but it was 
doubly hard upon her, whom the 
doom of a man was awaiting, to 
receive this too in augmentation. 
When she was in prison, the in- 
sulting assaults of ‘ Pére Duchesne’ 
were screamed out under her win- 
dow, and especially an account of 
a supposed visit he had paid to her, 
and in which she was made to con- 
fess various horrors. 

After three weeks of imprison- 
ment in the Abbaye, she was lib- 
erated; but on reaching her own 
house, was arrested once more, with 
cruel mockery of her hopes, and 
carried to Sainte Pélagie, where the 
rest of her life was spent, and where 
all that we have founded upon in 
this paper was written,—the peace- 
ful idyll of her early years; the 
dreams of her beautiful youth; the 
compensations of her subdued exist- 
ence as Roland’s wife; the hopes 
of the dreamer and patriot finding 
in France renewed and glorious, 
and in the freedom and happiness 
of her country, a compensation for 
all individual privations. We have 
already said that we know no other 
instance of such a record made in 
such circumstances. When it was 
her anxious office to vindicate Ro- 
land, with a hundred repetitions, 
she was sometimes diffuse, some- 
times sophistical, bound by what 


was possible for such a man to say, 
But her own vindication is clear 
and rapid, without return or egui- 
voque, written d’un trait, as was 
her custom, The life of her prison 
is set before us with a mingling of 
calmness and fiery energy. Much, 
no doubt, was in her heart that she 
could not say. If it ever occurred 
to her (and who can doubt it must 
have done so?), in tne satisfaction of 
knowing Roland and most of her 
friends far away and comparatively 
safe in the country, that it was 
somewhat bitter to be left alone to 
bear all the brunt in her own per- 
son, she never allows this bitterness 
to be apparent. One thing alone 
the reader cannot fail to see, and 
that is, that this woman, who has 
spent herself in his service, and 
whose last breath is to be used in 
defending him from every imputa- 
tion, had become sick to the heart 
of her Roland—her virtuous, petti- 
fogging statesman, with his bureaux 
and his circulars, his protests and 
self-vindications, his administrative 
capacity and impotent soul. Never, 
perhaps, until the moment came 
when his virtuous feebleness in 
face of so alarming an emergency 
became apparent, had she realised 
it fully: and the tragic disturbance 
of the new passion which had come 
into her life, and which it did not 
consist with her high spirit and 
sincerity to conceal, although al- 
ways demeurant fidéle & mes devoirs, 
must have imported the strangest 
trouble into her life with her hus- 
band, at the very moment when 
she was exercising every faculty 
for his defence, and lived but to 
work for him. The relief of her 
escape from all these complications 
and from his tedious and depressing 
company, and the burden of his 
problems, made her prison almost 
a welcome refuge. Once there, 
with no power to do anything more 
for him, she was for the first time 
n her life a free woman; and by 
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moments gave vent to an outburst 
like that of the cavalier :— 
“Tf I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Is alone who are above 
joy such liberty.” 
The few letters addressed to 
Buzot, the object of her visionary 
assion, breathe this sentiment in 
all its warmth. “I am not afraid 
to tell you, and you are the only 
person in the world who can under- 
stand it, that I was not sorry to 
be arrested,” she says; and then 
expounds the curious medley of 
thought in her mind, not without 
a sense, at once pathetic and 
humorous, of the strange com- 
plexity of the situation. 


“They will thus be less furious, 
less ardent against R., I say to my- 
self. If they bring me to the bar, I 
shall be able to defend myself in a 
way that will be useful to his reputa- 
tion. It seems to me that I will thus 
make up to him for anything that I 
have made him suffer; but don’t you 
see that in thus living alone it is with 
you (toi) that I live. Thus by my 
imprisonment I sacrifice myself to my 
husband. I keep myself to my friend, 
and I owe to my jailors the power of 
conciliating duty and love. Pity me 
not! Others admire my bravery, but 
know nothing of my compensations! 
you who can feel all, preserve them by 
the constancy of your courage.” 


There are other descriptions of 
her condition which rise to the 
very heights of poetic exaltation. 
But it is the peculiarity of these 
letters, among all the letters of 
love that have ever been written, 
that the woman to whom Buzot 
has become the first of men makes 
no appeal to his love or recollec- 
tion—asks none of those questions, 
desires none of those assurances, 
which are the commonplaces of pas- 
sion. That he should serve his 
country is what she asks. Writ- 
ing from the prison which is sweet 
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to her, because it sets her free to 
the enjoyment of his visionary so- 
ciety, these eloquent pages are more 
full of France than of love. “I 
will die satisfied in knowing that 
you are effectually serving your 
country,” she says. “Your letter 
has sounded in my ears those manly 
accents in which I recognise a soul 
proud and free, occupied with great 
designs, superior to fate, capable of 
the most generous resolutions, the 
most sustained efforts. Ah, 
it matters much, indeed, to know 
if a woman will live or not after 
you! The question is to preserve 
your existence, and make it useful 
toour country.” This was what her 
soul desired: after all the babble 
of talk, the pedantry of official 
work, a man who would servir eff- 
cacement, not falter and defend 
himself, even by her hand. Alas! 
most pitiful fate to which a woman 
can be subject—the fate which so 
many women have to accept as in 
a horrible satanic mockery of their 
eager hearts and restrained lives— 
this man, too, knew no better how 
to servir efficacement than Roland 
himself, and died miserably by 
his own pistol in a field,—not even 
for love of her, which might have 
been an excuse, but hunted down 
by the dogs of the Republic, whom 
neither he nor Roland had force 
or mastery to subdue. 

Fortunately she did not know 
this. She knew that her old Ro- 
land would not survive her, and 
said so with a curious sense of his 
dependence upon her, and absolute 
loyalty, which, indeed, she repaid 
in every act of her life, and in all 
her dispositions for dying, if not in 
her heart. But she could not fore- 
see that Buzot would neither have 
the heart to sacrifice himself to her 
or to live for France, which would 
have been better. One more pic- 
ture of the last stage of her exist- 
ence, of the heart of the woman at 

21 
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the foot of the scaffold, at the end 
of her days, isolated from all the 
world, and speaking in the con- 
fidence of that supreme privacy to 
the being whom in all the world 
she loved best :— 


t * Proud of being persecuted at atime 
when character and honour are pro- 
scribed, I should have been able, even 
without thee, to bear it with dignity ; 
but you make it sweet and dear to me. 
The wicked think they overwhelm 
me behind their iron bars. Fools! 
what does it matter to me if I live 
here or there? I live everywhere by 
my heart, and to shut me up in a 
oe is to deliver me without draw- 

ack to this life of the affections. My 
company is what I love; my occupa- 
tion to think of it. My duty when I 
am thus left alone limits itself to 
wishes for all that is good and just, 
and he whom I love occupies the first 
place in that order. I know too well 
what is imposed upon me by the natu- 
ral course of things, to complain of the 
violence which has disturbed that 
course. And if I am to die, so be it: 
I have had what is best in life, and if 
it lasted it might bring me but new 
sacrifices. The moment when I felt 
the greatest joy in existing,—when I 
felt most strongly that exaltation of 
soul which braves all dangers, and 
rejoices in braving them,—is that in 
which I entered this Bastille, which 
my executioners have chosen for me. 
. . . Except the trouble into which I 
have been thrown by the new proscrip- 
tions, I have never enjoyed greater 
calm than in thisstrange situation,and 
I have felt the full sweetness of it from 
the moment when I[ knew almost all 
to be in safety, and when I saw thee 
working in freedom to preserve that 
of thy country.” 


Yet she was not always so calm 
as she says. At one time she had 
made up her mind to suicide, think- 
ing it no wrong to cheat the scaf- 
fold, and for the sake of her child, 
that the little Eudora might not 
be stripped of anything. But the 
friend who could have brought her 
the means for this would not con- 
sent to it, and she gave up the 


idea. It was harder to bear the 
constant society,—the sound of the 
disgusting conversations of the 
wretched women of the streets who 
were imprisoned in the same cor- 
ridor. It is not from her own pen 
that we have the account of the 
effect she produced among them, 
“The chamber of Madame Roland” 
(it is, we think, Count Beugnot who 
speaks) “became the asylum of 
peace in that hell. If she went 
down into the court, her presence 
established order; and these unfor- 
tunates, whom no human influence 
had been able hitherto to master, 
were restrained by the fear of 
offending her. She moved about 
surrounded by women who pressed 
round her as around a patron saint.” 
It is the same hand which describes 
her last appearance, when on her 
way to the tribunal and the scaf- 
fold :— 

‘*She wore a dress (une Anglaise) 
of white muslin, with a belt of black 
velvet, a bonnet of elegant simplicity 
over her beautiful hair, which floated 
over her shoulders. Her face seemed 
to me more animated than usual, her 
colour brilliant, and a smile upon her 
lips. With one hand she held the 
train of her dress, the other was 
abandoned to a crowd of women who 
pressed round to kiss it. Those who 
knew what fate attended her, sobbed 
round her, recommending herin every 
case to Providence. Madame Roland 
replied affectionately to all. She did 
not promise to return, nor did she tell 
them that she was going to die, but 
her words were touching exhortations 
to peace, to courage, to hope, to the 
exercise of those virtues which be- 
come misfortune. . . . I gave her 
as she passed my message from Clavi- 
tres. She answered in few words and 
with a firm voice. She had begun 8 
sentence when the cry of the two 
attendants called her to the tribunal. 
At this cry, terrible for everybody 
but her, she stopped and held out her 
hand to me, ‘ Adieu, monsieur; let us 
make peace,—it is time.’ Raising her 
eyes to me, she saw that I had diffi- 
culty in repressing my tears, and that 
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I was violently agitated. She seemed 
touched, but added only the word, 
‘Courage!’” 


In the same afternoon, at half- 
ast four, when the early shadows 
of the November night were gatler- 
ing, the heavy equipage of death 
set out from the Conciergerie. It 
rolled slowly along by the scenes 
in which her early life had passed. 
The quays, the river, the same 
horizon which she had watched 
from her little window from sun- 
rise to sunsct—that very window 
itself looked down upon the pro- 
cession slowly moving along, the 
centre of a hideous crowd, which 
surrounded with cries of hatred 
the dark car and the white figure 
of its occupant. “There was no 
difference perceptible in her,” says 
another witness who met the train 
near the Pont-Neuf. “Her eyes 


were full of light, her complexion 


fresh and clear; a smile was upon 
her lips.” Beside her, an image of 
terror and downfall, with his head 
bent on his breast, was her fel- 
low-sufferer, Lamarche, whom she 
cheered and encouraged, by times 
saying something which brought a 
smile even to his lips. When they 
reached the guillotine, it was her 
right as a woman, the compliment 
of French gallantry to its victims, 
to die first. But even then she 
was able to think of her poor 
companion. ‘Go first,” she said; 
“the sight of my death will be too 
much for you.” 


‘‘ The executioner hesitated to give 
his consent to an arrangement con- 
trary to his orders. ‘Can you refuse 
&@ woman her last wish?’ she said to 
him with a smile. At last her turn 
came.. While she was being fastened 
to the fatal block, her eyes encoun- 
tered a colossal image of Liberty, a 
statue made of plaster, which had 
been raised for the anniversary of the 
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10th of August. ‘Oh, Liberty!’ she 
cried, ‘how they have cheated thee!’ 
Then the knife fell.” 


Poor old Roland in his retreat in 
the country, where he had lived 
miserably like a hunted creature, 
heard the news, and fainted when 
he heard it. It was discussed be- 
tween him and his friends, two old 
ladies, who had sheltered him at 
the peril of their lives, what death 
he should die. The women would 
have had him go to Paris, fling 
himself into the midst of the com- 
motion, pour forth all the abhor- 
rence and indignation of his heart, 
and claim the right of dying like 
his wife. The old man had no 
heart for such a theatrical exit, and 
he, too, thought of his child and 
the property that would be confis- 
cated if he died on the scaffold. A 
week after his wife’s death he went 
out alone from his asylum, and 
walked through the dark wintry 
night, one does not know how far, 
or by what caprice he chose the 
spot. He sat down upon the low 
wall of an avenue leading to a little 
country house, and there in silence 
and darkness put his dagger into 
his heart. He was found sitting 
there next morning, calm and silent, 
death not having even changed 
his position, with a writing in his 
pocket, begging that his remains 
might be respected, as they were 
those of an honest man. 

Buzot lived nearly a year after 
him, wrote his memoirs also, and 
might have lived to occupy a Gov- 
ernment post, and die in his bed 
liké other men, but for a search 
that was made from Bordeaux after 
the proscribed. The fugitives had 
not even the skill to escape, except 
by the easy way of the pistol. And 
here was an end of all their passion 
and their hopes. 
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FLEURETTE,. 


CHAPTER I. 


I wap spent some years in the 
colonies, doctoring diggers and the 
like rough-and-ready folks. The 
novelty of the strange scenes and 
free-and-easy life had at last worn 
off, and I found myself sighing for 
the respectability of broadcloth and 
a settled position in my profession. 
Aided somewhat by thrift, and 
more by a fortunate land specula- 
tion, I had money enough to sup- 
ply my wants for a few years to 
come; so I returned to England, 
resolved to beat out a practice 
somewhere. 

Of course, the first person I 
went to see was John. He was 
my brother—my only brother,— 
indeed, the one tie I had to Eng- 
land. We were a couple of or- 
phans, but pretty sturdy ones 
withal, and well able to wrestle 
with the world. Fortunately, our 
father lived until his eldest son 
was of an age to carry on his snug 
country practice; so John still 
occupied the old red-brick house 
in the main street of the little town 
of Dalebury, the same brass plate 
on the door doing duty for him as 
for his father before him. 

I found old John—so his clos- 
est friends ever called him—little 
changed: rather graver in mien, 
perhaps, but with the same honest 
eyes and kindly smile, winning at 
once the confidence, and soon the 
love, of men and women. As we 
clasped hands and looked in each 
other’s faces, we knew that the 
years which had made men of 
us had only deepened our boyish 
love. 

It was pleasant, very pleasant, 
for a wanderer like myself to find 
such a welcome awaiting him. It 
was good to sit once more in that 


cosy old room and talk with John 
late into the night, discussing all 
that had happened since last we 
sat there. I had many questions 
to ask. Dalebury is only a little 
town. Having been born and bred 
there, I knew all the inhabitants, 
I had not been abroad long enough 
to forget old friends, so I plied 
John with many inquiries as to the 
fate of one or another. After a 
while I asked— 

“Who lives now in the old house 
at the corner—where the Tanners 
lived once ?” 

“A widow lady and her daughter, 
named Dorvaux.” 

“French, I suppose, from the 
name ?” 

“No, I believe not. Her late 
husband was French; but as far 
as I have learned, Mrs. Dorvaux is 
an Englishwoman.” 

“New-comers! They must be 
quite an acquisition to Dalebury. 
Are they pleasant people ?” 

“T don’t know,—at least, I only 
know the daughter. She is very 
beautiful,” added John, with some- 
thing very much like a sigh. 

My quick ears caught the sus- 
picious sound. Could I be on the 
eve of an interesting discovery ? 

“Very beautiful, is she? And 
what may her Christian name 
be?” 

“ Fleurette—Fleurette,” replied 
John, repeating the soft French 
name, and lingering upon it as 
though it were sweet to his lips, 
like wine. 

Then he changed the conversa- 
tion, and far away we drifted from 
beautiful maidens and musical 
names as I recounted some of 
my colonial exploits,—how I had 
treated strange accidents, out-of- 
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the-way diseases, ghastly gunsbet- 
wounds; till our talk became purely 
professional, and without cheerful- 
ness or interest for the laity. 

I spent the next day in look- 
ing up old friends and neighbours. 
I had brought money back with 
me,—not very much, it is true, 
but rumour had been kind enough 
to magnify the amount, so every 
one was glad to see me. Mind, 
I don’t say this cynically; I only 
mean that, leaving the nuisance 
of appeals to the pocket, for old 
times’ sake, out of the question, all 
must feel greater pleasure at see- 
ing a rolling-stone come back fair- 
ly coated with moss than scraped 
bare. So all my old friends made 
much of me, and I wondered wh 
the world in general should be 
accused of forgetfulness. 

Whilst I was at one house, an- 
other visitor entered, and I was 
introduced to Miss Dorvaux. As 
I heard her name, the recollection 
of my grave brother’s midnight 
sigh made me look at her intently 
and curiously—more so, I fear, 
than politeness allowed. 

Now you must decide for your- 
self as to whether Fleurette Dor- 
vaux was beautiful. When I say, 
candidly, only one person in the 
world admires her more than I do, 
only one person is her more de- 
voted slave than I am, I confess 
myself a partial witness, whose 
testimony carries little weight. 
But to my eyes that day, Fleurette 
appeared this. About twenty years 
of age; scarcely middle height, 
but with a dainty, rounded figure ; 
brunette, with dark-brown eyes, 
long black lashes, making these 
eyes look darker,—such black eye- 
brows and such black hair! nose, 
mouth, and chin as perfect as could 
be: such a bright, bonny, lively 
little woman! Not, I decided at 
first, the wife for a hard-working, 
sober doctor like John Penn. 

Stay—is the girl so bright, so 
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lively, after all? On her entry 
she had greeted my friends with a 
gay laugh and merry words, empha- 
sised with vivacious little French 
gestures, and for a few minutes she 
was all life and sunshine. She 
seemed interested when she heard 
my name, and with easy grace be- 
gan talking to me thoughtfully and 
sensibly. As she talked, some- 
thing in her manner told me that 
life was not all sweetness to her. 
At times her bright brown eyes 


‘looked even grave and serious, and 


the light, ever on her face as she 
spoke, softened to a pensive smile. 
The first impression she made on 
me, the idea that she was only a 
brilliant little butterfly thing, left 
me, and I hastened to atone men- 
tally for the wrong I had done her 
by thinking, I am for once mis- 
taken; the girl has plenty of sense, 
and, likely enough, will and gr re 
in that pretty head of hers. How- 
ever, grave or gay, wise or foolish, 

saw in Fleurette Dorvaux a 
beautiful girl, and pictured woe for 
many a youth in Dalebury. 

After John had seen the last of 
his patients that night, he joined 
me in the old room, and with a 
bottle of good wine between us, I 
said— 

“T saw your beautiful Miss Dor- 
vaux to-day.” 

John started as he heard her 
name, but made no reply; so I de- 
termined to learn all that was to be 
learned. 

It was a very easy task. Old 
John had never yet been able to 
keep a secret from me—it may be, 
he never meant to keep this. Any- 
way, in a short time I had the whole 
history of his love. 

Fleurette and her mother came 
to Dalebury some twelve months 
ago, and John, whose heart had 
been proof against all local charms, 
had at once surrendered. There 
was something in the girl so dif- 
ferent from all others. Her beauty, 
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her gracefulness, even her pretty 
little foreign ways, had taken him 
by storm ; and, as far as I can judge 
from the symptoms he described, 
his case was very soon as desperate 
as that of a boy of twenty. It 
may be, the very strength of the 
constitution which had so long de- 
fied love made the fever rage more 
fiercely. Yet, severe as the attack 
was, the cure seemed easy enough. 
He had a comfortable home and a 
good income to be shared ; so he set 
to work seriously to win Fleur- 
ette’s love. All seemed going on 
as well as could be wished; the 
girl appeared happy in his society, 
and, if she showed him no tangible 
marks of preference, pleased and 
flattered by his attentions. Yet 
at last, when he asked her to be 
his wife, she refused him—sweetly 
and sadly, it is true, but neverthe- 
less firmly refused him. 

Now although I, being four years 
younger, and, moreover, his brother, 
choose to laugh at John—call him 
grave, sober, and old—you must 
understand this is all in jest and 
by way of good-fellowship, and that 
John Penn was a man any girl 
should be proud of winning. He 
was no hero, or genius, or anything 
of that sort; but then most of 
us move among ordinary men and 
women, and only know heroes, he- 
roines, and geniuses, as we know 
princes and dukes, by name. He 
was a clever, hard-working doctor, 
with a good provincial practice. 
Modesty deters me from saying 
much about his personal appear- 
ance, as the world sees a strong 
likeness between us. I will only 
say he was tall and well-built, and 
carried in his face a certain look 
of power, which right-minded 
women like to see with men who 
seek their love. His age was some- 
thing over thirty. Our family was 

ood and our name _ unsullied. 
hat could have induced Fleurette 
Dorvaux to reject him? Beautiful 
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she might be; but the times are 
mercenary, and beautiful girls don’t 
win the love of a man like John 
every day in the week. 

Although John told me all about 
it in a cynical sort of way, which 
sat upon him as badly as another 
man’s coat might, he could not con- 
ceal from me how deeply wounded 
he was—how disappointed—and 
how intense had been his love for 
the girl. As he finished his recital 
I grasped his hand, saying, with the 
assurance of one who has seen much 
life— 

“ Hard work is the best antidote, 
and you seem to have plenty of that 
—you will forget all about it in time, 
old fellow.” 

“TI don’t think I shall. I feel 
like a man who, having been kept 
in twilight all his life, is shown 
the sun for au hour, and then again 
put back into twilight. He will 
forget the sun no more than I shall 
forget Fleurette.” 

“She seemed to me such a sweet 
girl,” I said, doubtfully. 

“She is perfect,’ said John. 
“You have seen nothing of her 
as yet. Wait until you can fathom 
the depths of thought and feeling 
under that bright exterior. Then 
you will say I was not wrong in 
loving her as I did—as I do even 
now.” 

“Has any one else won her? 
Was that the reason she refused 
you?” 

“No one. 
only.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, 
greatly surprised. 

“That evening when she told 
me firmly and decisively she would 
never marry me—never could 
marry me,—even whilst I said mad 
cruel words to her, I saw love in 
her tearful eyes. And when, for- 
getting all, I held her and kissed 
her once, and once only, I felt her 
lips linger on mine. Then she 
broke away and fled; but I know 


She loves me, and me 
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such a woman as Fleurette Dorvaux 
would not suffer a man’s kiss unless 
she loved him. She wrote me a 
few lines the next day, telling me 
it could not be, begging me not 
even to ask her why. Since then 
she shuns me, and all is at an end; 
so please talk no more about it.” 
Here was a nice complication! 
Here was a knot to untie! John 
refused by a girl who loved him! 
I own I was glad to hear him as- 
sert his belief in her love, as, some- 
how, it pained me to think of Fleur- 
ette sporting with a man’s heart. 
Although, as I told you, I deter- 
mined, at first, that she was not the 
right wife for John, I had soon re- 
canted, and thought now how she 
would light up the old house, and 
how happy John would be with 
such a bright little woman to greet 
him when he returned of an even- 
ing weary and fagged. So I re- 
solved to see all I could of Fleur- 


ette, to study her, and if I found 
her as good as John said, to use 
my skill in untying the knot and 
smoothing the strands of their 


lives. I never doubted my ability 
to arrange the matter. I had al- 
ways been an able family diplom- 
atist. Had I not, at New Durham, 
brought Roaring Tom Mayne back 
to his faithful but deserted wife, 
and seen them commence life to- 
gether again with courage and con- 
tentment? Had I not made those 
two old friends and partners, who 
for some time had been prowl- 
ing about with revolvers in their 
pockets, hoping to get a snap shot 
at each other, shake hands, and, 
eventually, left them working a 
new claim together? Had I not 
stopped pretty Polly Smith from 
running away with that scamp 
Dick Long, who had two or three 
wives already, somewhere up coun- 
try? In fact, so successful had I 
been in arranging other people’s 
affairs, that it seemed to an experi- 
enced hand like myself an easy 
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matter to place John and Fleurette 
on a proper footing. 

Dalebury is a very little town. 
Its enemies even call it a village; 
but as we boast of a mayor and a 
corporation, we can afford to treat 
their sneers with contempt. Dif- 
ferent people may hold different 
opinions as to whether life is pleas- 
anter in large cities or small towns; 
but at any rate, one advantage a 
small place like Dalebury offers is, 
that everybody knows everything 
about every one else. You cannot 
hide a farthing rushlight under a 
bushel. So if anybody has any- 
thing to keep secret, don’t let him 
pitch his tent in Dalebury. 

With the universal knowledge 
of one’s neighbours’ affairs pervad- 
ing the Dalebury atmosphere, it is 
not strange that the first person I 
chose to ask hastened to give me 
all the information respecting the 
Dorvaux that Dalebury had as yet 
been able to acquire. Mrs. Dor- 
vaux was a widow; not rich, but, 
it was supposed, fairly well off: 
she was a great invalid, and rarely 
or ever went out. Appearing to 
dislike society, she received no one, 
and scarcely any one knew her. 
Those with whom she had been 
brought in contact stated she 
was a quiet, ladylike woman, who 
spoke very little. It was not 
known from whence they had come 
—probably France; but this was 
only conjecture, and the absence 
of certainty rather distressed Dale- 
bury. They kept only one ser- 
vant, an old woman, who had been 
with them many years. Fleurette 
had made many friends, and, it 
seemed, few, if any, enemies. She 
did not go out much, being de- 
voted to her invalid mother; but 
every one was glad of her company 
when she chose to give it. Alto- 
gether, Dalebury had nothing to 
say against the new-comers—a fact 
speaking volumes in their favour. 

After this, as we were such near 
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neighbours, I used frequently to 
encounter Fleurette, and would 
often join her and walk with her. 
Whether she knew that John’s 
secret was mine, I could not say, 
but she met my friendly advances 
half-way. The more I saw of her, 
the more I wondered how I could 
have thought her so lively and 
gay. Whatever she might seem 
to others, there was, to me at 
least, a vein of thoughtful sad- 
ness in the girl’s character—at 
times I even fancied it approached 
to despondency; and I felt almost 
angry with her, knowing that a 
turn of her finger would bring-one 
of the best fellows in England to 
her feet. We met old John once 
or twice as we were walking to- 
ether. Fleurette cast down her 
ong lashes and simply bowed. 

“ Of course you know my brother 
well?” I said. 

“T have often met him,” answered 
Fleurette, calmly. 

“ And you like him, I hope?” 

“I like Dr. Penn very much,” 
she replied, simply. 

“He is the best fellow and the 
best brother in the world,” I said; 
and then I told Fleurette what we 
had been to each other as boys: 
how John had been as careful of 
me as the mother who was dead 
might have been—how we loved 
each other now; and as I spoke, I 
saw a blush on her clear brown 
cheek, and although she said noth- 
ing, her eyes when they next met 
mine were wistful and kind. 

I shall soon make it all right, I 
thought, as I noted her look, and 
resolved to argue the matter on 
the first fitting occasion. 

There is a little river—a_tri- 
butary to a large one—running 
through Dalebury. Being too shal- 
low for navigation, it is not of 
much use except as a water supply, 
and for angling. Still, one who 
knows it can get a boat with a 
light draught a long way up. One 
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afternoon, thinking a little exer. 
cise would do me good, I procured 
such a boat, and started to row un 
as far as I could, and drift leisurely 
back with the current. For some 
distance on one side of the stream 
are rich fertile meadows; and the 
path along the bank, through these 
meadows, is a favourite walk with 
the Dalebury folk. As I paddled 
my boat up the stream, guiding its 
course by the old landmarks, which 
came fresh to my memory as though 
I were a boy yet, and startling the 
water-rats, descendants of those 
amongst whom John and I made 
such havoc years ago, I saw in 
front of me on the river-bank the 
dainty little figure of Fleurette. 
As I looked at her over my shoulder, 
I could see she was walking slowly, 
with her head bent down, as one in 
thought. Thinking of John and 
her own folly, perhaps, I said. So 
preoccupied was she, that the sound 
of my oars did not attract her at- 
tention until I was close to her. 
Then, seeing who it was, she waited 
whilst I rowed to the bank on 
which she stood. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Dorvaux,” 
I said; “if you will step into my 
boat, I will row you as far as the 
shallows will let me, and then back 
home.” 

Fleurette hesitated. ‘Thank you, 
Mr. Penn; I think I prefer strolling 
along the river-bank.” 

“In that case I shall tie my boat 
to this willow-stump, and, with 
your permission, walk with you. 
But you had far better come with 
me: the boat is quite safe, and I 
have not forgotten my cunning.” 

“T am not afraid of that,” said 
the girl, stepping lightly into the 
stern of the boat; whilst I thought, 
here is the chance to reason and 
expostulate, and doubted little that 
my arguments would let me bring 
Fleurette back ready to accept her 
fate. Well, pride goeth before a 
fall! 
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Yet for a while I said nothing 
to my companion. I did not even 
look at her. Poor little Fleurette! 
I saw, as soon as we met, that tears 
were on those dark lashes. The 
smile on her lip belied them, but 
the tears were there, nevertheless. 
So I waited for them to disappear 
before I talked to her, although 
I half suspected my words might 
bring others to replace the vanish- 
ing drops. 

Presently Fleurette cried, in a 
voice of pleasure, “There are 
some water-lilies! Can we get 
them ?” 

With some trouble I got the boat 
near them, and Fleurette gathered 
three or four. As she sat opening 
the white cups and spreading out 
the starry blooms, I said, “ Why 
are you always so sad, Miss Dor- 
vaux ?” 

“Am I sad? Very few people 
in Dalebury give me credit for that, 
I fancy.” 

“ My eyes look deeper down than 
the Dalebury eyes. To me you are 
always sad. Why is it? You 
have youth, beauty, and, if you 
wished it, love, Why is it?” 

Fleurette turned her eyes to 
mine. “Do you think these pale 
lilies have any hidden troubles, Mr. 
Penn ?” 

“None, I should say. They 
toil not, neither do they spin, you 
know.” 

“The people who toil and spin 
are not the only people who are 
unhappy in the world,” said Fleur- 
ette, softly. 

“Nor are the water-lilies the 
only flowers who shut up their 
hearts, and only open them after 
great persuasion.” 

She placed one of the white stars 
in her dark hair, and said, “We 
are getting quite poetical this after- 
noon. Was that a kingfisher flew 
by ?” 

Of course it was no more a king- 
fisher than it was an ostrich; and 
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as Fleurette was now my prisoner 
in mid-stream, I was not going to 
let her escape or evade my ques- 
tions for any bird that flew. 

I steadied the boat with an occa- 
sional dip of the oars, and looking 
her full in the face, asked, “ Fleur- 
ette, why do you treat John so 
strangely ?” 

Her eyes dropped. “I scarcely 
understand you,” she said. 

“You understand fully. Why 
did you refuse to marry him ?” 

“T might plead a woman’s privi- 
lege. If we cannot choose, we can 
at least decline to be the choice of 
any particular man.” 

“You might plead it if you did 
not love him; but you will not 
po it, Fleurette. It is because 

know you love him I ask you for 
an answer to my question.” 

Her fingers toyed nervously with 
her lilies, but she said nothing. 

“If I thought you did not care 
for him—if you can tell me so—my 
question is answered, and I am 
satisfied. Answer me, Fleurette.” 

She raised her head, and I saw 
her brave brown eyes shining 
through her tears. 

“The proudest day in my life 
was when John Penn asked me to 
be his wife—the happiest day would 
be the day I married him, and that 
will be never.” 

“ Never, Fleurette ?” 

“ Never — never — never. Un- 
less———”’ here the girl gave a sort 
of shudder, and covered her eyes 
with her hands. 

“Tell me what obstacle there 
can be,” I said, gently. 

“T cannot. I will not. If I 
could not tell John, why should I 
tell you?” 

“Your mother is a great invalid, 
is she not?” I asked, after a pause. 

“Yes,” replied Fleurette. 

“Ts it possible you fear John 
would wish you to leave her? Is 
that the reason, Fleurette ?” 

“T will tell you nothing,” she 
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said, firmly. “Put me ashore, 
lease.” 

“Very well, Miss Fleurette,” I 
said, resting on my oars. “Then 
I give you fair warning, I shall 
never cease until I find out every- 
thing.” 

The girl’s face flushed with anger. 
“What right have you,” she cried, 
“to attempt to pry into my private 
life? Ihate you! Put me ashore 
at once.” 

Fleurette not only had a will 
but a temper of her own. 

“T will not,” I said, “ until you 
give me some message I can take 
to John,—some word that will let 
him live on hope, at least.” 

“ Will you put me ashore?” said 
Fleurette, stamping her foot. My 
only answer was a stroke of the 
oars which sent the boat some 
yards further up the stream. 

“Then I shall go myself,” said 
Fleurette ; and before I could com- 
prehend her meaning, she simply 
slipped overboard, and in a couple 
of seconds was standing on the 
river-bank, with the water dripping 
from her petticoats. She darted 
across the meadow without even 
looking back, and left me feeling 
supremely ridiculous. The river 
was scarcely knee-deep at this 
point, so she ran no risk of drown- 
ing, and only suffered the incon- 
venience of wet shoes and skirts; 
but I could not divest myself of 
the idea that had there been six 
feet of water there, the beautiful 
little vixen would have gone over- 
board just the same. I had been 
completely outwitted by a girl of 
twenty; but then no one could 
imagine that a young lady of the 
present day, attired in an elegant 
walking-dress, would jump out of a 
boat to avoid his society, however 
angry she might be. Yet I felt 
very foolish as I drifted back to 
Dalebury, and doubted whether I 
had done John’s cause any good. 

“After all,” I said, “ perhaps 


my boasted tact and. diplomac 
only pass muster in the free-and- 
easy community of New Durham, 
and I shall be a failure in England, 
I had better take the first steamer 
and go back again.” 


I met Fleurette in the road the 


next morning. Her features wore 
a demure smile. 

“You treated me shamefully,” I 
said. 

“T am the one to complain, I 
think. The idea of attempting to 
keep me against my will! My boots 
were spoiled; I was made most un- 
comfortable, and had to explain 
my draggled appearance as best I 
could.” 

“ But fancy my horror when you 
stepped out of the boat; and picture 
what a fool I have felt ever since, 
Nevertheless I forgive you,” I said, 
magnanimously. 

“ And I forgive you,” said Fleur- 
ette, with deep meaning in her 
voice. So we shook hands, and 
renewed our compact of friendship. 

I had now been at Dalebury 
nearly a month, and proposed, 
whilst I had time to spare, to 
make a little trip to the Contin- 
ent. I intended to stay there two 
months, then return and commence 
work, A few days before I left 
Dalebury, I heard that some one 
was ill at the house at the corner; 
and with the remembrance of Fleur- 
ette’s wet shoes and stockings be- 
fore me, I was very uneasy. Llow- 
ever, we soon ascertained that Mrs. 
Dorvaux was the sufferer, and that 
Dr. Bush, from the other end of the 
town, had been called in. I know 
this was very annoying to John, 
as Dr. Bush and he were not the 
best of friends. In-his professional 
capacity he would, I believe, have 
attended Fleurette herself without 
show of emotion; so why not Fleur- 
ette’s mother? Nothing, of course, 
could be said, as we live in a free 
country, and people may employ 
what doctor they choose. 
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Evidently Mrs Dorvaux’s illness 
was not of long duration, for I soon 
saw Fleurette about again. She 
looked pale and worn, probably 
from watching and nursing her 
mother. My holiday at Dalebury 
had now run down to its last dregs, 
so when we met it was to say good- 
bye. 
Ns Can it never be, Fleurette?”’ I 
whispered, as our hands met before 
parting. 

“Never,” she replied—* never, 
Good-bye—good-bye.” 

Poor old John! poor little Fleur- 
rette! What mystery was it that 
stayed the happiness of these two? 

I returned home from my travels, 
tired of idleness. Having heard of 
an opening that promised well, I 
ran down to Dalebury to consult 
my brother. John and I were 
very bad correspondents, so I had 
no news of the little town since I 
sojourned there. As I passed the 
house at the corner I saw it was 
void. “They have left,” said John, 
as I eagerly asked the reason. 

oo Where have they gone 
to 
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“No. one knows,” said John, 
sadly. “Shortly after you went 
abroad, common rumour said they 
were thinking of quitting; and last 
month they did go.” 

“Did she leave no word—no 
message for you?” 

“Only this,” replied John, open- 
ing a drawer in front of him, where 
he kept a variety of cheerful-look- 
ing instruments. “I found this one 
morning — seat of my carriage. 
I suppose she threw it in.” 

A single flower, the stem passed 
through a piece of paper with the 
word “ Adieu” pencilled on it. 

Sorry as I was to hear the news, 1 
could scarcely help smiling as John 
replaced the flower in the drawer, 
It seemed almost bathos, that little 
rose, tossed into a doctor’s carriage, 
and now lying amongst old lancets, 
forceps, and other surgical instru- 
ments. 

The weeks, the months, even the 
years, passed by, and we heard noth- 
ing of Fleurette. The flower, doubt- 
less still lying in the drawer, was all 
that was left of old John’s little ro- 
mance. 


CHAPTER II, 


Three years soon went by. I was 


still in England. I had purchased 
ashare in a London practice, and 
although I found much drudgery in 
my work, it was a paying practice, 
and which would eventually be en- 
tirely mine, as my partner, who 
was growing old and rich, talked of 
retiring, 
_. Once or twice in every year I 
had been down to Dalebury. All 
was the same there. John was still 
unmarried ; and if he said nothing 
about her, I knew he had not for- 
gotten the dainty little girl who had 
rejected his love. Yet not a word 
had Fleurette sent him. She might 
be dead or married, for all we knew. 
I often used to wonder whether 


I should ever meet her again— 
whether I should ever learn her se- 
cret trouble, for I felt that Fleur- 
ette’s sadness was not so much from 
having to give up the hope of being 
John’s wife, as from the cause that 
compelled her to take that step. I 
could only hope, and say a word now 
and then to encourage John to hope 
also. 

One day whilst snatching a hasty 
launch, I was informed I was wanted 
at once. I found a respectable ser- 
vant waiting for me. 

“ Please to come to my mistress at 
once, sir,” she said. ‘She is taken 
very ill, all of a sudden.” 

“Where does she live?” I asked. 
The servant named a street with- 
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in a short distance, and in a few 
minutes I was at the house. 

It was in that description of 
street we term respectable—dull, 
quiet, and respectable, — small 
houses on each side letting at low 
rents—rents, most likely, decreas- 
ing as an old tenant left and a 
new tenant came in: the sort of 
place where the falling gentleman 
and the rising clerk or workman 
meet in their downward and up- 
ward course. On our way I asked 
the servant what had happened to 
her mistress. 

“T found her sitting in her chair, 
sir, looking so wild and talking such 
gibberish, that I came for you as fast 
as I could.” 

She led the way to a sitting-room. 
“ Mistress was in there when I left ; 
will you please go in, sir?” 

I went in, but no mistress was 
visible. I saw, with a quick 
glance, that the room was prettily 
furnished—many little feminine 
knick-knacks lying about. Hanging 
to an easel near the window were 
two dead birds, a goldfinch and a 
bullfinch, and on the easel stood a 
China plate, painted with a faith- 
ful representation of the models, 
“Decayed gentlefolks,” I said to 
myself; but the servant’s voice, 
calling me from above, put an end 
to all further speculations. There 
was evident alarm in the girl’s 
voice ; so I hastened up-stairs, and, 
just inside the door of a bedroom, 
saw a woman lying on the floor, 
either dead or insensible. 

With the servant’s assistance I 
lifted her up and placed her on 
the bed; then proceeded to as- 
certain what was the matter. It 
needed, alas! very little profes- 
sional skill to determine the pri- 
mary cause of her illness. I had 
before me one of those sad cases, 
unfortunately becoming more and 
more common, of drunkenness in 
one whose education and station 
in life should have raised her far 


above such a vice. There was no 
doubt about it. Even if the odour 
of the woman’s breath had not 
told me the truth, I had seen too 
many drunken women in my time 
to be deceived. I could do little 
to relieve her, then; and after ag. 
suring the frightened servant her 
mistress was in no danger, I placed 
her comfortably on the bed, and 
gave the girl instructions to loosen 
her clothes. 
looked with pity and some curi- 
osity on the unhappy woman, 
She was a lady, evidently,—as 
far as the common sense of the 
word reaches,—delicately nurtured 
and well dressed. Her features 
were pleasing, regular, and refined, 
and in spite of all, she lay herea 
victim to the same vice that urges 
the brutal collier to pound his wife 
to death, and causes the starving 
charwoman to overlie her wretched 
baby. 

I did not like to expose her weak- 
ness to her own servant, so pro- 
mised to send round some medi- 
cine, and to look in again in the 
evening. 

As i stood with the door half 
open, turning to give the servant 
some last instructions, a girl pass- 
ed by me hastily, not even seem- 
ing aware of my presence. Before 
I had time to speak, or even to 
look at her, she had thrown her- 
self on her knees beside the bed, 
and was weeping bitterly over the 
unfortunate woman. Her face as 
she knelt was hidden from me, but 
I could see her hair was black, 
and something in the turn of her 


graceful figure struck me as being — 


familiar. 

“Oh my poor mamma! my poor 
mamma!” she sobbed out. ‘“ What 
shall I do’—again, again! Oh poor 
mamma!” 

I drew near and said, “You 
need not be alarmed at your 
mother’s illness; she will soon re 
cover.” 





As she did so, I 
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The girl rose on hearing my 
voice. She turned round quickly 
and looked at me. Lo and be- 
hold, she was our long-lost Fleur- 
ette ! 

Fleurette—and, as I could see 
even through her sorrow, as beau- 
tiful as ever! I advanced with 
outstretched hands; but the girl 
drew herself up and waved me 
aside with the dignity of a dimin- 
utive empress. 

“And so, as you threatened, 
you have intruded upon my pri- 
vacy. Go—I will never speak to 
you again.” 

“Miss Dorvaux,”’ I answered, 
almost as angry as herself, “your 
servant will tell you how I hap- 
pen to be here, and you will see it 
is from no wish to intrude. I am 


’ 


going now, but shall return to see 
my patient this evening, when I 
hope, for the sake of old days, you 
will give me a few minutes’ -con- 


versation.” 

Then, as Fleurette returned 
weeping to her mother, I departed, 
revolving many things in my mind, 
as the writers say. 

I had found Fleurette at last. 
Actually living within a stone’s- 
throw of my door! Perhaps she 
had lived there ever since she left 
Dalebury. Now having found her, 
what was I to do with her? I guess- 
ed that I had also fathomed her 
mystery. You see it was only a 
commonplace, vulgar little mystery 
after all—a mother’s drunkenness 
the sum-total of it. Yet when I 
thought of the girl giving up 
her love and bright prospects for 
the sake of keeping her erring 
mother’s vice a secret, most likely 
never complaining of the sacrifice, 
wearing to the outer world a bright 
face that hid from nearly every 
one the sorrow of her heart, it 
seemed to me that our little Fleur- 
ette was something very near a 
heroine, after all. 

My first idea was to telegraph 
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to John and tell him where to find 
her; but upon consideration I 
thought it better to wait until 
after our interview in the evening. 

I found Fleurette alone. She 
was very pale, very sad, very sub- 
dued—very different, indeed, to 
the angry young woman who had 
walked into the river three years 
ago, or the unjust tyrant who had 
ordered me from her presence that 
afternoon. My first inquiry was 
after her mother. Poor Fleurette 
coloured as she told me that lady 
was now almost convalescent, and 
she did not think I need trouble 
to see her again. Then she held 
out her hand, and as I took it, 
said— 

“Please forgive me for my un- 
just words to-day; but I was so 
vexed, I scarcely knew what I 
said.” 

“We are always forgiving each 
other, Fleurette. Brothers unto 
seventy times seven—why not sis- 
ters also ?” 

Fleurette smiled sadly and hope- 
lessly. 

“Tell me, Fleurette,” I said, 
gently, as I sat down beside her, 
“ was this the cause?” 

She nodded her pretty head. 

“Tell me all about it. 
long has it been going on? 
be secret as you.” 

And then Fleurette told me. I 
will not give her words, They 
were too loving, too lenient, and 
ever framing affectionate excuses. 
It was a piteous little tale, even as 
she told it—a tale of hope grow- 
ing stronger every day, till in one 
hour it was crushed as a flower is 
crushed under foot. Then came 
penitence, contrition, shame, and 
the ever-recurring vows of amend- 
ment. And with them hope 
sprang afresh and bloomed for a 
while,—only to be cut down as 
ruthlessly as before. And so on 
for years, ever the same weary 
round, and although she told me 
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not, ever the same loving care, the 
same jealous resolve to shield her 
mother’s sins from the vulgar gaze. 
It was a hard burden for a girl to 
bear. For this she gave up the 
hope of being John’s wife. She 
would not leave her mother to 
perish, and would not injure John, 
as she shrewdly feared might be 
the case if she subjected him to 
the scandal of having a mother-in- 
law of Mrs. Dorvaux’s disposition 
living with him; and knowing as 
I know the delicate susceptibilities 
of patients in a place like Dale- 
bury, in my heart I thought that 
Fleurette was right. 

“And why did you leave Dale- 
bury?’ I asked, when she had 
finished her recital. 

“Mamma was—ill—there; so 
ill, I was frightened, and obliged to 
send for a doctor,—and I feared 
people might learn the cause.” So 
that was why Dr. Bush had been 
called in instead of John. 

“Then we came to London,” she 
continued. “London is so large, I 
thought we might hide ourselves 
here.” 

“How often do these — these 
attacks show themselves ?” I asked. 

“Sometimes not for months; 
sometimes twice a-month. Oh, do 
you think she can ever be cured? 
She has been so good, so good for 
such a long time! If I had not 
gone out to-day, this might never 
have happened. Our poor old’ ser- 
vant died some months ago, and I 
could not trust the new one, or she 
might have prevented it. Do you 
think she can be cured ?” 

I shook my head. I knew too 
well that when a woman of Mrs. 
Dorvaux’s age has these periodical 
irresistible cravings after stimu- 
lants, the case is wellnigh hope- 
less. Missionaries, clergymen, and 
philanthropists tell us pleasing and 
comforting tales of marvellous ref- 
ormations, but medical men know 
the sad truth. 


I was so indignant at the sacri. 
fice of a young girl’s life, that had 
I spoken my true thoughts, [| 
should have said, “Leave the 
brandy-bottle always full, always 
near at hand, so that Well, 
I won’t be too hard on Fileurette’s 
mother. She must have had some 
good in her for the girl to have 
loved her so. 

We had said nothing about John 
as yet. That was to come. 

“ Fleurette, I shall write to John 
to-night. What shall I tell him?” 

Her black eyelashes were now 
only visible. 

“What can you tell him? Yon 
promised to guard my secret.” 

“T shall, at least, tell him I 
have found you, and then he must 
take his own course.” 

“Oh, don’t let him come here,” 
pleaded the girl. “I could not 
bear to see him; and perhaps,” she 
added, with a faltering voice, “he 
doesn’t care to hear anything about 
me now.” 

Ah, Fleurette, Fleurette! after 
all, on some points you are only a 
weak woman. 

The next day I begged leave of 
absence from my partner and pa- 
tients, and ran down to Dalebury 
to tell John the news. 

Yet I had little enough to tell 
him. I was in honour bound to 
guard the girl’s secret; so all I 
could say was, I had found her 
again, that she was as bewitching 
as ever, and, I believed, loved him 
still. I could add that now I knew 
the reason why she could not come 
to him, and I was compelled to 
own it was a weighty one,—an 
obstacle I could give no hope 
would be removed for many years. 
He must be content with that; 
it was all the news, all the hope, I 
had to give him. 

“Very well,” said John, with a 
sigh, “1 must wait. All things come 
to the man who waits; so perha 
Fleurette will come to me at last. 
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Now that I had found Fleurette, 
ou may be sure I was not going 
to lose sight of her again. I was 
very grieved to ascertain that her 
mother’s circumstances were not 
so good as of old. Some rascal 
who possessed the widow’s confi- 
dence had decamped with a large 
sum of money. Our Fleurette 
eked out their now scanty income 
by painting on china; and very 
cleverly the girl copied the birds 
and flowers on the white plates. 
She never complained, but to me it 
was more than vexatious to think 
there was a good home waiting for 
her if her mother’s faults would 
allow her to accept it. Now and 


again I would give John tidings of 
her. He never sought her, being 
far too proud to come until she 
sent for him; and as in the course 
of the next twelve months the un- 
happy Mrs. Dorvaux experienced 
three or four relapses, I could see 


little chance of John ever getting 
the message he waited for. I 
begged Fleurette to persuade her 
mother to enter a home for inebri- 
ates, but the girl would not even 
broach the subject to her; so here 
was youth drifting away from John 
and Fleurette—kept apart for the 
sake of a wretched woman, and I 
was powerless to mend matters. 

But did John and Fleurette ever 
marry? You see this is not a 
romance, only a little tale of real 
life, and as such, the only way out 
of the deadlock was a sad and pro- 
saic one,—a way that poor Fleur- 
ette could not even wish for. Ref- 
ormation, I say, as a medical man, 
' was out of the question. I hope 
Fleurette will not read these pages, 
where I am compelled to express 
my true feelings, by saying that, a 
short time after a year had expired, 
Mrs. Dorvaux was obliging enough 
to die. I say “obliging” advis- 
edly, for sad though it be to think 
so, her death made three people 
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happy; indeed, as her life was so 
miserable to her, it may be I 
should have said four. Fleurette 
mourned her sincerely: all her 
faults were buried in her grave, 
and left to be forgotten. Two 
months after her death I wrote to 
John, bade him come to town, and 
without even warning Fileurette, 
sent him to see her. Then he 
found that all things do indeed 
come to the man who can wait,— 
even the love that seemed so hope- 
less and far away. 

I don’t think John ever knew, 
or, unless he reads it here, ever will 
know, the true reason why Fleur- 
ette refused him and shunned him 
for so long. He knows, from what 
I told him, it was a noble, self- 
sacrificing, and womanly motive 
that led her to reject his love, and 
is content with knowing this. He 
feels the subject must be ever pain- 
ful to his bright little wife, and 
has never caused her pretty eyes 
to grow dim by asking for an ex- 
planation. There is no sadness 
with Fleurette now. She lights 
up that old red-brick house; she 
is the life of Dalebury, and, more- 
over, the one woman against whom 
Dalebury says little or nothing. 

The last time I was down there, 
I rowed Fleurette a long way up 
the shallow stream. Not only 
Fleurette, but a couple of children 
as well,—dark-eyed bonny boys, 
who chatter in French and English 
indiscriminately. As we passed 
the spot where the aquatic esca- 
pade took place, I turned with a 
smile to my sister; but before I 
could speak she said, beseechingl y— 

“Don’t, please — don’t. Old 
memories are ever sad. The pre- 
sent is happy, the future promises 
fair,—let us forget.” 

And as she spoke, for a moment 
I saw the sad eyes of the Fleurette 
of old days. Old memories are 
sorrowful,—let them die. 
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SHAKESPEARE has no equal and 
no second in the literature of the 
world. It is not possible to run 
a critical parallel between him and 
any other writer. But even he 
ought to be appreciated, not wor- 
shipped; and it is useful to remem- 
ber that there have been a few 
men and women whom he, gener- 
ous and incapable of literary jeal- 
ousy, would gladly have admitted 
to seats, as brothers and sisters, 
near the throne. Since his time, 
moreover, all literature of the high- 
est order, from that of Goethe to 
that of Burns, has been profoundly 
affected by his influence; and in 
treating of the affinities between 
him and any modern author, we 
are in some sense inquiring what 
a particular pupil has learned from 
the master,—an inquiry that cannot 
be prosecuted with any reasonable 
amount of success without afford- 
ing some rather vivid glimpses of 
that master’s genius, method, and 
habits of thought. 

It has been said that if Shake- 
speare had lived in the Victorian 
age, he would have written novels. 
That he would have begun with 
writing poems is certain,—all boys 
of literary genius do; that he 
would ultimately have settled to 
the drama is in a high degree pro- 
bable; but it does not seem un- 
likely that, finding his creative 
energy and general intellectual 
wealth too vast to be carried off 
by the river-channels of verse, he 
might, in the interval between 
— youth and dramatic man- 

ood, have flowed over into the 
boundless field of prose fiction. He 
might have been repelled, in the 
outset at least, from the Victorian 
stage, by the fact that it would not 
have appealed with sufficient grav- 


ity to his whole nature,—that it 
would have inevitably struck him 
as requiring him to constitute him- 
self a mere minister of amusement, 
No artist of the highest order can 
work contentedly in an element 
of triviality. As an Elizabethan 
dramatist, Shakespeare could bring 
all the resources of his mind into 
requisition, addressing his audience 
as poet, historian, philosopher, and 
ethical instructor. So could Goethe 
and Schiller eighty years ago in Ger- 
many ; so, presumably, could Victor 
Hugo in our own time in France. 
But Scott and Byron, Dickens and 
Thackeray and George Eliot, never 
thought of making their main 
appeal ‘to their countrymen on the 
stage ; and with sincere respect for 
the men of cleverness, nay, of genius, 
who have furnished our theatre- 
going classes, for the last forty 
years, with the amusement they 
have craved, we may consider it 
probable that Shakespeare would, 
in the first instance, have turned 
from the audience of Robertson, 
Wills, Gilbert, and Burnand, to 
address the audience of Scott, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot. 

The likelihood that Shakespeare, 
had he been born in our century, 
would have taken the world by 
storm with a transcendent novel, 
is enhanced by the consideration 
that, though the novel and the 
drama have some profound differ- 
ences, yet a good novel is, in not 
a few respects, a good drama writ 
large. The dramatist must put into 
an hour what the novelist spreads 
out into a volume. The dramatist, 
therefore, must be not only right 
in his general notions of human 
nature and the facts of life, but 
pointedly, intensely, comprehen- 
sively right. His suggestions 
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must admit of being expanded into 
chapters. His words must be as 
graphic as the touches of a great 
ainter. A flash of the eye, like 
that quickening in the glance of 
Angelo when he learned that blood 
was not, as he had supposed, upon 
his hands, must admit of interpre- 
tation into pages of soul-history. 
Only the noblest dramas are of 
gold fine enough to be thus beaten 
out; but Shakespeare’s bide the 
test. Some of them, however, 
would require a supremely gifted 
hand to effect the transmutation, 
—a hand about as gifted as his 
own; and in one or two instances 
we are tempted to wish that he 
had written them out as novels, 
putting in those elucidations, those 
details, those lights and shades of 
passion and motive, of which now, 
as we pause over startling cireum- 
stances, and ask how such and 
such a thing could possibly have 
been as it appears in the drama, 
we feel much in want. No modern 
hand would have been quite equal 
to the task, but there is some in- 
terest in the question how far the 
most celebrated novelists of our 
time might respectively have suc- 
ceeded in expanding Shakespeare’s 
dramas into novels. It is in at- 
tempting to answer this question 
that we apprehend how definitely 
their domains, opulent and exten- 
sive as they may be, lie within the 
frontiers of the great Shakespearian 
empire. But there are some points 
—and those of high importance— 
in which George Eliot might have 
accomplished the writing out of a 
Shakespearian drama into a novel, 
more successfully than Scott, Thack- 
eray, or Dickens. More than any 
of these she delighted in psychol- 
ogical analysis—in stating and solv- 
ing problems of casuistry and of 
character—in tracing, stage by 
stage, the growth in the human 
mind of evil or of good. Scott 
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could have expanded with brilliant 
picturesqueness the “wre ay of 
stage direction into the pomp and 
circumstance of feudal war. Dick- 
ens could have realised with felici- 
tous drollery the career of Dogberry 
and Verges before their elevation to 
the magisterial bench. Thackeray 
could have inimitably sketched the 
diplomatic youth of Malvolio. But 
none of these was so inquisitively 
keen and close in observation of 
character as to feel so much interest 
as Shakespeare felt, and George 
Eliot could have felt, in the ques- 
tion started in “All’s Well that 
Ends Well,” respecting the unprin- 
cipled Parolles, “Is it possible he 
should know what he is, and he 
be that he is?” Such a question, 
it is obvious, must be, comparatively 
speaking, thrown away on the stage. 
There is not time in the onward 
movement of an acted play for the 
reflection through which alone the 
significance of such a remark can 
be appreciated. Take another illus- 
tration from the same drama. “ The 
web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together: our 
virtues would be proud, if our 
faults whipped them not; and our 
crimes would despair if they were 
not cherished by our virtues.” That 
is one of the deepest of sayings. 
The casuist, the moral philosopher, 
the student of life and character, 
might find in it atheme for disser- 
tation; and their respective capa- 
cities to unfold its meaning would 
be in proportion to their intellec- 
tual calibre and mastery of the 
science of human nature. Among 
moderns, no writers except Goethe 
and George Eliot approach Shake- 
speare in their fondness for such 
deep sayings; and it was partly, no 
doubt, on account of his profound 
appreciation of the reflective ele- 
ment in Shakespeare, that Goethe 
decisively pronounced his dramas 
things to be understood better in 
2M 
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the study than in the theatre. 
“ Shakespeare’s works,” he exclaims, 
“are not for the eyes of the body.” 
It is when the eye of the soul 
gazes on them in its own chambers 
of silence—gazes on them long and 
reflectively—that they yield the 
richest harvest of meaning, and 
that the clue of their suggestive- 
ness opens on the amplest pros- 
ts. 
Who, for instance, could have 
tracked so well as George Eliot 
such a suggestive clue as Shake- 
speare gives us in relation to the 
experiences of Macbeth, when he 
makes him shrink from prayer with 
Duncan’s blood upon his hands !— 


“*T could not say ‘ Amen’ 
When they did say ‘God bless us!’ 


I had most need of blessing, and : Amen 4 
Stuck in my throat.” 


We have the same thing in the case 
of Hamlet’s uncle: 


““O, my offence is rank, it smells to 
‘heaven. 


Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will.” 


A strange trait, might we not say, 
to occur in the delineation of two 
atrocious murderers—the one of a 
king who had generously advanced 
him, and who was his guest; the 
other of a king who was his brother? 
It must point to a spiritual history 
—a conflict between light and dark- 
ness—on the part of the murderers. 
A hasty superficial mind, of that 
“knowing” order whose ignorance 
is incurable, may see nothing in 
the words of Macbeth and Claud- 
ius save conscious hypecrisy. But 
George Eliot would not have said 
so. She who traced, step by step, 
the career of Bulstrode in ‘ Middle- 
march ’—a delineation which turns 
all such conceptions of the hypo- 
eritic character as Moliére’s Tar- 
tuffe and Dickens’s Pecksniff into 
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child’s play—could indeed have 
thrown light upon the subject, 
Tartuffe and Pecksniff are simple 
characters, and wear their secrets 
on their foreheads. Bulstrode is 
a mixed, a very subtly mixed, 
character—a ‘mystery not only to 
others, but in great measure to 
himself. He probably could not 
have fixed the moment at which 
he, a devout, industrious youth, 
took that first step from the 

of virtue which led to falsehood, 
dishonesty, and at last to murder, 
Both Macbeth and Claudius were, 
like Bulstrode, mixed characters, 
Had they not been compounded 
of good and evil, they would have 
said nothing of prayer. Iago starts 
no questions upon that head. He 
could have said a prayer of any 
length without a quaver in his 
voice. Neither Macbeth nor Claud- 
ius ever said to himself, with Rich- 
ard III., “I am determined to 
prove a villain.” Bulstrode could 
not have whispered to his own 
heart without a twinge of agony, 
“T am subtle, false, and treacher- 
ous.” On the other hand, neither 
Claudius nor Macbeth could, any 
more than Bulstrode, have ever been 
morally sound. We feel that Bul- 
strode, even when, as “a very young 
man,” he “used to go out preach- 
ing beyond Highbury,” was smug, 
sanctimonious, not healthfully fond 
of the good things of this life, whose 
end is to be enjoyed. That is an in- 
tensely Shakespearian touch when 
Richard, after announcing his de- 
termination to be a villain, adds, 
as immediate and natural sequel, 
that he will “hate the idle pleas- 
ures of these days.” Bulstrode at 
his best can hardly have had the 
right enjoyment of natural, sunny 
pleasures. Observe, also, that, as @ 
very young man, he betook him- 
self to preaching. He would in- 
struct others; he was more or less 
censorious; at best he was wordy. 
The same thing is notably char- 
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acteristic of Claudius and of Mac- 
beth. Deep as are the differences 
between the soldier and the states- 
man, both are ingenious sophists, 
skilful equivocators, voluble, plaus- 
ible talkers. Both are practised 
in the art of disguising their pur- 
poses in specious words—of disguis- 
ing themselves from themselves in 
veils of flimsy vocables. Of neither 
could it at any time have been said, 
that his conscience was as the noon- 
day clear. 

In all this we should find Tito, 
another of George Eliot’s studies 
of human badness—perhaps the 
most elaborate of the set—agreeing 
with Bulstrode on the one hand, 
and with Claudius and Macbeth 
on the other. In the whole, we 
may say that it would be difficult 
to find a more practically useful 
and philosophically profound com- 
mentary upon Shakespeare’s Clau- 
dius, Macbeth, and, let us add, 
Angelo, than is afforded by George 
Eliot’s delineation of corresponding 
characters. 

There is one case in which it 
would have been peculiarly satis- 
factory if George Eliot had written 
out a Shakespearian drama into a 
novel, We may infer from a hint 
at the end of ‘ Middlemarch’ that 
the entire novel arose out of the 
tradition, lingering in a country 
district, of a fine girl having mar- 
ried a sickly clergyman, old enough 
to be her father, and in little more 
than a year after his death having 
given up her estate to marry his 
cousin, young.enough to have been 
his son, with no property, and not 
well-born, The prevailing opinion 
in the district was, that the hero- 
ine of this romance of reality could 
not have been nice. George Eliot 
took the liberty to believe that she 
might have been remarkably nice, 
and by way of showing how such 
might have been the case, con- 
structed the story in which she 
appears as Dorothea Brooke, the 
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modern Saint Theresa,—one of the 
most masterly delineations of pure 
and gracious womanhood in the 
whole range of imaginative litera- 
ture. The world agrees that Doro- 
thea Brooke, in first marrying 
Casaubon, a sickly, elderly clergy- 
man, and in then marrying Will 
Ladislaw, conforms to the highest 
laws of feminine delicacy and 
worth. Now all Shakespearians of 
unimpeached orthodoxy hold that 
Helena, in “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” conducts herself, from first 
to last, with womanly grace, pro- 
priety, and rightness; but one can- 
not help wishing that George Eliot 
had done for Helena what she did 


_ for Dorothea Brooke—levelling hills 


of difficulty, illumining valleys of 
shadow, and putting in all those ex- 
planatory circumstances by which 
a brief and startling drama might 
have been worked out into the har- 
mony and reconcilement of such a 
novel as Shakespeare himself need 
not have scorned. 

Let us glance at the problem, or 
complication of problems, she would 
have had to solve. Helena does 
what seems, on the head and front 
of it, to offend those instincts of 
modesty and reticence which are 
interwoven with the heartstrings 
of refined and high-souled women. 
She marries a man who does not 
want her,—a man who takes her 
to the altar by command of his 
sovereign,—a man who, neither 
then nor afterwards, appears to 
justify such impassioned regard, 
and who treats her, to use Mr. Rus- 
kin’s words, with the “petulance 
and insult of a careless youth.” 
Being deserted by this husband, she 
pursues him, and, in order to win 
him, resorts to a stratagem which 
has no bearing upon his spiritual 
nature, and which, in so far as his 
own will, knowledge, and conscience 
are concerned, co-operates with his 
lower self. Nevertheless all ends 
well, and Shakespeare manifestly 
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intends us to decide that all is 
well. Bertram, the unworthy hus- 
band, has been taught to appreciate 
and to prize his wife. “I'll love 
her dearly, ever, ever dearly.” 
Helena is looked upon as a paragon 
of nobleness and delicacy by all the 
morally authoritative people in the 
ge the Countess, by the 
King, by every one who really 
knows her. Mr. Ruskin and Pro- 
fessor Dowden sing her praises. 
But no one could have told her 
tale, with all its ethical justifi- 
cations, so well as George Eliot. 
“Dorothea,” she says, “had the 
ardent woman’s need to rule bene- 
ficently by making the joy of 
another soul.” That need lay deep 
among the motives which prompted 
Helena to accept the aid even of 
constraint and stratagem in bestow- 
ing upon Bertram the great bless- 
ing of her love. With what un- 


erring knowledge could George 
Eliot have shown, in delineating 


Helena, the complex yet _har- 
monious action of those cardinal 
cravings of woman’s heart,—the 
aspiration to be a wife and the 
aspiration to be a mother! In his 
celebrated poem, “Fifine,” Mr. 
Browning, or whatever portion of 
Mr. Browning’s personality may be 
justly assigned to the questionable, 
ironical Don Juan of the piece, 
expresses the opinion that wo- 
man’s supreme delight is to be 
“absorbed” in man as a brook is 
in the ocean. If that fine passage 
were read on one of those occasions 
when female planets meet in galaxy 
to shed light upon woman’s rights 
and men’s evil propensities, it might 
possibly produce a titter among the 
starry throng. Would it not be 
felt to present at best a partial 
view of woman’s ambition? The 
husband, to say the most, shares 
the throne of woman’s world with 
the child. Does not George Eliot 
tell us, in ‘The Spanish Gypsy,’ of 
the “ mother-prayers,” and “ mother- 
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fancies,” and expected “ champion- 
ship” of all she most fondly hon- 
ours, with which a woman regards 
her son? No doubt the son goes 
and the husband remains: John 
Anderson’s good wife thinks more 
of him than of all the brave sons 
that may be supposed to have gone 
across their threshold into the 
world. But there certainly are 
cases in which it is open to debate 
whether the most thrilling and 
ideal wish of a woman’s heart is 
for an absorbing husband, or for a 
dutiful and loving son. Bertram, 
at all events, could not but be re- 
garded by Helena in the latter 
point of view as well as in the for- 
mer. Compared with her, he is 
morally and intellectually a boy. 
Her educational and maternal in- 
stincts yearn over him. She will 
train and exalt him into a worthy 
husband; and he will be none the 
less delightful in that capacity, be- 
cause he will not fail to look up to 
her a good deal. Without the influ- 
ence of the mother-instinct, prompt- 
ing her to sacrifice even her woman- 
ly sensibilities in order to raise 
Bertram into worthiness, she never 
could have performed the difficult 
and delicate task she undertook. 
But of course there was more in 
her impelling motives than such as 
can be called in any sense self- 
sacrificing. There is, beyond ques- 
tion, a lofty, a sublime joy in self- 
sacrifice ; but there are also positive 
pleasures of a transcendent char- 
acter, the object of pure and natural 
passion, which it is entirely right 
and perfectly gracious and graceful, 
in woman and in man, to desiderate. 
Shakespeare and George Eliot are 
content that their heroines should 
be something less than angels, and 
almost shock us with the peremp- 
toriness with which they insist 
that their Helenas and their Julias, 
their Dinahs and their Maggies, 
shall not be more than women. 
Mr. Ruskin says with bold vera 
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city that sensual passion is not 
only a fact, but a “ divine fact,” 
Shakespeare evidently thought so; 
and George Eliot, if any modern 
writer was equal to the achieve- 
ment, might have made it apparent 
that it never ceases to be divine in 
the proceedings of Helena. 

Having now sufficiently ' seen 
how a novelist and a dramatist 
can be reciprocally illustrative, we 
may dwell for a little on some 
oints of contrast between George 
Eliot and Shakespeare. 

He belongs to an age of faith; 
she to an age of scepticism. The 
intellectual movement of the Re- 
naissance, and still more the reli- 
gious and moral movement of the 
Reformation, had made the age of 
Elizabeth an age of bold inquiry, 
of great freedom of thought; but 
no serious doubt on fundamental 
questions had reached the body of 
thinking men in England. Scep- 
ticism had not become one of those 
broad facts of the time which the 
dramatist was required to reflect 
in his mirror,—one of those reigning 
modes of thought with which he 
was required to be habitually in 
sympathy. George Eliot writes in 
an age when scepticism has pene- 
trated society and saturated the 
atmosphere we breathe. Its influ- 
ence is traceable everywhere in her 
world—in the cottage of the Bedes, 
where shrewd, manly, clear-think- 
ing Adam is more sceptical than 
soft-headed Seth, and where old 
Lisbeth Bede’s racy wit has its 
edge whetted on “texes’”; in the 
alley, where the treachery of friend 
William, undetected by a solemn 
appeal to divine justice in prayer, 
brings Silas Marner’s whole scheme 
of the universe in shattering ruin 
about his ears; in the library, or 
studio, or drawing-room, in which 
Dorothea detects in Ladislaw’s eye 
a satiric glance at the magnum 
opus of Mr, Casaubon. 

The general result of this dis- 
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tinction between Shakespeare’s time 
and George Eliot’s is, that men and 
women, as contemplated by Shake- 
speare, are more widely typical, 
more universally human, than those 
of George Eliot. Take the men and 
women presented in “ King Lear,” 
and the facts or incidents—in one 
word, the conditions which deter- 
mine their relations to each other, 
and the situations on which the 
effect depends. In every respect 
they belong to the permanent ele- 


‘ ments of society, the permanent 


facts of life. Nothing could be 
more familiar than the relation of 
father and children, nothing more 
common than the vice of ingrati- 
tude, the sin of ambition, the virtue 
of filial affection, the evil conse- 
quences of headlong impulse and 
criminal intrigue. Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, and the contemporaries of 
each, could have understood ever 
character and every event in “ Lear” 
as well as we can. But the group 
of Dorothea Brooke, Mr. Casaubon, 
and Will Ladislaw, with all that is 
most piquantly interesting in their 
relations, cannot be appreciated 
unless we realise the all-pervading 
scepticism of the age in which they 
live, and know how subtle its influ- 
ence may be even when it does not 
come to the surface. Mr. Casaubon 
would have felt quite differently 
towards Ladislaw, and probably 
might have acted quite differently 
towards Dorothea, if he had not 
been preoccupied with his grand 
work, the ‘Key to all Mytholo- 
gies’; nay, if he had not been 
haunted with an agonising donbt 
as to the soundness of his own 
arguments. This was to him like tic 
douloureux in the apple of his eye. 
The poignancy of his anguish when 
he perceived the growth of friend- 
ship and mutual understanding be- 
tween Ladislaw and Dorothea, de- 
pended on his profound conviction 
that the sceptical youth thought 
him a pompous pedant, and would 
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infect his wife with scepticism as 
to whether he was able to play the 
part of ocean to her brook. All 
this would have been mysterious to 
Homer and Virgil—and even Dante 
might have found it puzzling. 
here is no reason to believe 
that this state of half-belief in 
which we now all exist will be 
permanent. Men will again, as in 
former ages, believe more than we, 
or they will push on to something 
like finality, and believe still less 
than we; but it seems improb- 
able that they will be always in 
the nomad stage of spiritual life. 
The types of men, therefore, that 
we have in Shakespeare may re- 
main fresh and true when the apol- 
ogetic zeal of Casaubon, and Ladis- 
law’s contempt for that apologetic 
zeal, may be interesting only as 
illustrative of the modes and 
fashions of thought in the days of 
Queen Victoria. 
If our age is characterised by 
abounding scepticism in the pro- 
vince of faith, it is no less marked 
by exultant faith in the world of 
science. Our habits of thought, 
our methods of work, our forms of 
expression, have become more sci- 
entific than formerly. In _ this 
respect George Eliot belonged to 
her time. In delineating character, 
she. depended far more than Shake- 
speare upon the acquired knowledge 
and insight of science. Hismethod 
was that of direct observation, of 
common-sense, of sympathetic in- 
tuition. He was of the pre-scien- 
tific era. He had never read a 
manual of physiology. He looked 
upon living men with the eye of 
a seer, and his glance went through 
and through them. George Eliot 
was of course a keen observer, and 
richly dowered with sympathetic 
intuition; but she nevertheless 
resents a strong contrast to 
hakespeare in owing a vast deal 
to the formal teaching of science. 
There probably does not occur in 


fictitious literature so complete a 


description of the bodily constitu. 
tion and fabric of a man, viewed 
as an interpretation of—as vitally 
and inseparably connected with— 
his mental disposition, as we have 
in George Eliot’s Bulstrode. We 
are made to realise the unwhole- 
some physique, the perpetual low. 
fever in the veins, the habitual 
restless introspection, of the h 
crite. The intercourse between 
Bulstrode and Doctor Lydgate is 
used, with an artfulness too nice 
and natural to look artificial, for 
this purpose. Shakespeare gives 
no medical particulars about Angelo 
—does not say whether his flesh 
was firm or pasty—does not tell 
us, even, respecting Iago, whether, 
when he looked people full in the 
face—as with the frankness of 
perfect hypocrisy he unquestionabl 
did—there still lurked a devil’s 
glimpse in the corner of his eye, 
betraying the evil spirit within. 
George Eliot omits no physiological 
or physiognomic particulars. 

She has read extensively also 
the somewhat gruesome literature 
of ethnological speculation; sug- 
gests a great deal more than she 
says in describing little Maggie Tul- 
liver’s proceedings with her doll- 
fetish; believes in hereditary idio- 
syncrasies; and, if the histories of 
Fedalma and of Deronda may be 
trusted as expressive of her opin- 
ion, almost holds that race is des- 
tiny. Inherited instincts forbid 
the daughter of a gypsy king 
from becoming a Christian duchess; 
and all the influences of Christian 
education and association seem to 
fall, like water off a duck’s back, 
from the mind of Deronda, when 
he discovers that he is a Jew. 
Shakespeare is ignorant of eth- 
nology. Those who go to “Mac- 
beth” for traits of Celtic charac- 


ter, might just as well go to “The 
Winter’s Tale” for information on 
Bohemian geography. But he be- 
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lieves in blood. He makes no mis- 
take in the treatment of cases in 
which race is a factor. His Mac- 
beth is a man, and therefore will 
ass for aCelt. His Perdita grows 
up in the shepherd’s cottage as true 
a lady, in all essential particulars, 
as if she had passed through the 
stages of girlhood in the court of 
Leontes and Hermione. And the 
knowledge of human nature and 
accurate observation of life which 
enable him to secure this, are more 
normal and genial influences on 
the artist than the special culture 
of the physicist. It has been held 
by some that George Eliot’s lan- 
guage—and if her language, then 
her habits of thought and com- 
position generally — was starched 
and stiffened by her scientific 
learning. That indefinable com- 
bination of sweetness and natural- 
ness with wave-like fluency and 
rhythmic motion which goes to 
produce poetic melody, was pro- 
bably made more difficult for George 
Eliot by the elaborate furnishing 
of her mind with the set phrases 
and formulas of science. 

It may possibly have some very 
distant affinity to this scientific 
constraint and lack of free and 
easy naturalness in George Eliot, 
as compared with Shakespeare, that 
she feels supremely the symbolism, 
and what may be called the «s- 
thetic virtue, of gems, while he 
thinks comparatively little of gems, 
but is inexpressibly fond of flowers. 
“How very beautiful these gems 
are!” says Dorothea. “It is 
strange how deeply colours seem 
to penetrate one, like scent. I 
suppose that is the reason why 
gems are used as spiritual emblems 
in the Revelation of St, John. 
They look like fragments of hea- 
ven.” And Fedalma says of the 
jewels given her by Don Silva, 
“These gems have life in them: 
their colours speak.” In number- 
less passages Shakespeare shows 
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his heart’s fondness for flowers. 
There is no habit of his mind of 
which we have clearer assurance 
than that of turning to them and 
dwelling upon them with delight. 
The eyes of his sleeping Lucrece 
are not gems that have quenched 
their radiance, but flowers that 
have “sheathed their light.” He 
loves the flowers with the joyous 
effusion of one who in boyhood 
had run upon the hills around 
Stratford. He knows them in 
their times and seasons, and can 
distinguish those of early spring, 
“that come before the swallow 
dares, and take the winds of March 
with beauty,” from those of middle 
summer that strike Perdita, wise 
with the wisdom of sweet, good 
girlhood, as one of nature’s gifts 
to “men of middle age.” A poet 
in the very make and mould of 
his soul, he sympathetically gives 
them life, and thinks tenderly of 
them as nurslings, as “darlin 
buds of May,” the “infants of the 
spring,” which the cruel frost-winds 
nip and blight. 

This affectionate interest in flow- 
ers,—an interest traceable in his 
poems, especially the sonnets, as 
well as his dramas, and which we 
may confidently attach to his per- 
sonality—there is a tradition at 
Stratford that he said he could 
not survive the threatened enclo- 
sure of Welcomb hill,—is a very 
remarkable characteristic of Shake- 
speare. Mr. Ruskin tells us that 
great painters do not care for 
flowers. 


‘‘There is a wide distinction,” he 
says, ‘‘ between flower-loving minds 
and minds of the highest order. Flo- 
wers seem intended for the solace of 
ordinary humanity. Children love 
them; quiet, tender, contented, ordi- 
nary people love them as they grow; 
luxurious and disorderly people re- 
joice in them gathered. They are the 
cottager’s treasure; and in the crowd- 
ed town mark, as with a little broken 
fragment of rainbow, the windows of 
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the workers in whose hearts rests the 
covenant of peace. . . . To the child 
and the girl, the peasant and the manu- 
facturing operative, to the grisette 
and the nun, the lover and monk, 
they are precious always. But to the 
men of supreme power and thought- 
fulness, precious only at times; sym- 
bolically and pathetically often to the 
poets, but rarely for their own sake.” 


If this is as true as it is well-ex- 
pressed, Shakespeare was an ex- 
ception to the rule. Not only did 
he dramatically realise the feel- 
ings of ordinary humanity,—of cot- 
tagers, of children,—he shared 
them. The love of flowers evinced 
in his works corroborates the tes- 
timony of Shakespeare’s contem- 
oraries, that he was gentle and 
ind. 

The last we shall attempt to 
specify of these heads of con- 
trast between Shakespeare and 
George Eliot has reference, like 
the first, to the character and scope 
of their respective presentations of 
human nature and human life. 
Shakespeare, we saw, holds the 
mirror up to human nature and 
society in a state of comparatively 
stable equilibrium ; George Eliot to 
human nature in a state of com- 
paratively unstable and_ possibly 
temporary equilibrium. It is now 
to be added that her delineation of 
human nature, relatively to Shake- 
speare’s—for this qualification must 
not, for one moment, be forgotten 
—is partial. If we can hardly 
venture to say that she is the par- 
tisan, the champion, of women, we 
are forced to admit that women 
occupy the larger part of her can- 
vas. Except Adam Bede, Savon- 
arola, and Maynard Gilfil —for 
Felix Holt and Daniel Deronda are 
not among her happiest efforts— 
she has no heroes. Ladislaw is a 
splendid sketch, but she does not 
care to elaborate the portrait. He 
is “likable,” but “rather miscella- 
neous and bric-d-brac.” Seth is a 


dreamer.. Rufus Lyon is an anti- 
quarian specimen. Zarca is a mono- 
maniac. Silas Marner is a child, 
Caleb Garth is a somewhat ex. 
panded and embellished edition 
of Adam Bede. Philip Wakem is 
noble but insignificant. Guest is 
not so bad as he has been called, 
but no one has ever called him a 
hero. Remark, at the same time, 
how profound and comprehensive 
is her view of the weakness, folly, 
and bitter badness that compla- 
cently strut about in the insignia 
of creation’s lord. Arthur is trivial, 
self-deceiving, the prey of selfish 
passion. Godfrey Cass is an ami- 
able weakling. Mr. Brooke is a 
scatterbrain. Old Tulliver is af- 
fectionate and honest, but puzzle- 
headed; young Tulliver promises 
rather well, but turns out a cruel 
Philistine. Lydgate is a respect- 
able failure. Bulstrode is a hypo- 
crite. Dempster is a miscreant. 
Tito is a villain. 

It is urged, by Mr. Ruskin and 
Mr. Furnivall, that Shakespeare has 
himself no heroes,—that his men are 
all morally or mentally defective,— 
that he never casts around human 
nature a really heroic lustre except 
in the persons of women,—Cordelia, 
Desdemona, Hermione, Imogen. 
It is indisputable that Shakespeare 
assigns to his good women a spiri- 
tual purity and elevation which 
he attributes to none of his men, 
or to Brutus only; but the prota 
gonist in his dramas, the character 
that leads, is in the vast major- 
ity of instances a man. The part 
played by women is more self-sac- 
rificing, more beautiful, than that 
played by men, but it is the world 
of man that the action of the drama 
chiefly illustrates. In Shakespeare’s 
dramas the women throw light 
upon the men; in George Eliot’s 
novels the men throw light upon 
the women. Should we care much 
for Adam or Seth Bede apart from 
Dinah, for Tom or Guest apart 
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from Maggie, for Casaubon or 
Ladislaw apart from Dorothea, for 
Don Silva if there were no Fedalma, 
or for Grandcourt and Deronda if 
there were no Gwendolen ? 

What a magnificent procession 
of women it is, to be sure, that we 
have in George Eliot’s books! 
Milly Barton, Caterina, Janet 
Dempster, Dinah Morris, Mrs. Poy- 
ser, Lisbeth Bede, Hetty, Maggie 
Tulliver, Dolly bee a Nancy 
Lammeter, Gwendolen, Dorothea, 
Celia, Mrs. Cadwallader, Rosamond, 
Romola, Fedalma! A large pro- 
portion of these are undoubtedly 
typical women,—true to human 
nature in all ages civilised enough 
to give woman a chance. Milly 
Barton is the long-suffering, patient, 
uncomplaining wife, who sacrifices 
herself to her husband and children. 
Mrs. Poyser is the clever, predom- 
inant, victorious house-queen, the 
heroine of a_ thousand ballads, 
whose sagacity is never at fault, 
whose tongue is as irresistible as 
Siegfried’s sword, whose husband 
is prosperous but submissive. Of her 
various personations of the heroic 
woman, from Dinah Morris and 
Dorothea to Romola and Fedalma, 
none is impossible, and, taken toge- 
ther, they constitute a truly magni- 
ficent revelation of the nobleness 
that is in woman. But the other 
side is not fairly shown. The mys- 
tery of feminine malignity is barely 
touched upon. The worst women 
in the list are Rosamond and Gwen- 
dolen. That cannot be accepted 
asa just account of the sex which 
embraced Medea, Goneril, and Lady 
Macbeth. George Eliot is the ad- 
vocate of women; in Shakespeare 
we must still find their artist,— 
certainly their highest artist. His 
bad women are supremely bad. 

The partiality of George Eliot’s 
representation of woman becomes 
still more evident when we consider 
the tone of satire in which, not only 
through the lips of Mrs, Poyser and 
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Dolly Winthrop, but in her own per- 
son, she refers to man. “A man’s 
mind,” she says,—*“ what there is 
of it—has always the advantage 
of being masculine,—as the small- 
est birch-tree is of a higher kind 
than the most soaring palm,—and 
even his ignorance is of a sounder 
quality.” Scattered through all 
her books —a running fire of wit 
and raillery, and genial yet pun- 
gent sarcaam—we have an indict- 
ment against men, and a cun- 
ningly suggested exaltation of 
women. Of course women will 
say that a man cannot be expected 
to like this, but that it is just. 
The mere fact, however, that men 
should be held to be pledged to 
dissatisfaction with George Eliot’s 
representation of them, is a strong 
presumption that she is seen by 
women as well as men not to have 
held the scale even. Art ought 
to be impartially representative. 
Shakespeare is so; and the fact 
that George Eliot’s contribution to 
literature may be described as 
mainly a Legend of Good Women, 
compels us to put the question 
whether that legend is exhaustively 
true. 

We shall not venture to impeach 
the positive representation of wo- 
man that has been given us by 
George Eliot. The utmost one 
can say, in the way of objection, is 
that she has not so fully presented 
the other side,—that the effulgence 
of her light has tended to obscure 
the very existence of shadow. She 
had a shrewd idea of the possibili- 
ties of feminine malignancy, but 
she kept it mainly to herself. Her 
delineation of Rosamond proves not 
only that she believed in the possi- 
bility of feminine badness, but that 
she could send a fathoming line 
deep down into woman’s capacities 
for inflicting torment upon man. 
“ How delightful,” meditates Rosa- 
mond, “to make captives from the 
throne of marriage with a husband 
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as crown-prince by your side— 
himself in fact a subject—while 
the captives look up for ever hope- 
less, losing their rest probably, and 
if their appetite too, so much the 
better!” Rosamond is at worst 
a vain, weak woman, strong chiefly 
in the obdurate unconvincibility of 
a fool. Yet what fine anguish 
did her mere beauty, united with 
a sense of the sweetness of woman’s 
sovereignty, and a woman’s med- 
dlesome cunning, enable her to in- 
flict on aman! In those few lines 
George Eliot shows an accurate 
appreciation of the inner nature 
of woman, deeply masked in social 
shows, but furnished by nature 
with a power to inflict pain, equal 
to and measured by her power to 
give pleasure. The lioness, if all 
travellers’ stories are true, will sit 
basking on a crag while two grand 
lions, rivals in her affections, tear 
each other on the sand—call it the 
arena—below. There she sits and 
basks, in the light of Afric’s sunny 
shore, her native land, watching 
the conflict with candid apprecia- 
tion, with impartial sympathy, 
agreeing with Mr. Matthew Arnold 
that poetry is the criticism of life, 
or at, least that such criticism of 
life is poetry. She knows that 
when Achilles has settled with 
Hector, he will come fawningly, 
caressingly, to her feet, and then, 
if no eligible Trojan heaves in sight 
—in which case she will wait until 
another delicately agitating battle 
has taken place—she will con- 
descend to smile upon him. All 
this is in Rosamond’s thrilling con- 
ception of the bliss of man-killing, 
as enjoyed upon the throne of mar- 
riage. And how poor and negative 
were the powers to torment of 
such a mere heartless beauty as 
Rosamond, compared with those, 
say, of a Medea, the brain of a 
great man on her shoulders, with 
a hold on her husband through his 
children, and infinite anger in her 
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heart against him! Had Shake. 
speare been able to read Euripides 
as well as he read Ovid, he might 
have left us a tremendous tragedy 
on Medea. 

It must be admitted that Geo 
Eliot has brought into clear artistic 
delineation one part of feminine 
human nature on which Shake. 
speare never has occasion to dwell, 
She stands first among authors in 
representing the delight experi- 
enced by women of a superior order 
in friendship of a purely spiritual 
kind with men,—their tendency to 
lean upon and in a lofty sense to 
love men in whom they find light 
and leading. To such a friend- 
ship it gives a ravishing flavour 
if there is a cruel or antipathetic 
husband in the way. It was 
Dempster’s miscreancy that made 
the Rev. Mr. Tryan as an angel 
Gabriel to Janet. It was in her sore 
distress between her two lovers, 
Philip and Stephen, that Maggie 
found it so consoling to lean upon 
the sustaining mind of Mr. Venn, 
Exactly such a friendship as we 
refer to arises between Romola 
and Savonarola, and again between 
Deronda and Gwendolen. It can- 
not be doubted that, on this point, 
George Eliot looks with penetrat- 
ing power into the nature of women, 
helping us to understand one im- 
portant element in the stupendous 
influence of the confessional. It 
might be argued that she does not 
assert the superiority of women to 
men— nay, that she by implication 
fully admits the contrary—but that 
she denies the superiority of the 
wrong man to women, and points 
out that the husband is not neces- 
sarily, in brain, heart, conscience, 
the sovereign of the wife. 

The differentia of George Eliot 
as a describer of life and a deline- 
ator of character—that in respect 
of which we can most decisively 
say that she has added to the ia 
tome of human life given by Sh 
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speare—is the signalisation of what 
may be called the neutral, the in- 
direct influences, by which a man’s 
character is modelled and his des- 
tiny fixed. In one word, George 
Eliot has apprehended evil more 
than Shakespeare apprehended it 
as a negative power, a vis inertia, 
a result even of misfortune or acci- 
dent. Of course it is not alleged 
either that Shakespeare did not 
know the power of circumstance to 
influence character, or that George 
Eliot denies or overlooks the fact that 
evil may be an active, aggressive, 
conscious power. But Shakespeare 
accentuates the one form of evil, 
George Eliot the other. Speaking 
broadly, Shakespeare accounts for 
wicked and criminal conduct in one 
of two ways. Either it is the result of 
temptation, distinctly apprehended 
as temptation, consciously yielded to 
for the sake of the offered price, or 
it issues from impulsive badness, de- 
lighting, like all other natural forces, 
in self-manifestation. Angelo is 
under no mistake or misapprehen- 
sion as to the sin which his passion 
for Isabella prompts him to com- 
mit. Macbeth has not the smallest 
doubt that the murder of Duncan 
will be a villanous crime. There 
is good both in Angelo and in Mac- 
beth,—that is proved by their re- 
sistance, by the shock which the first 
suggestion of evil communicates to 
their moral nature ; but the tempta- 
tion overpowers them, the good is 
vanquished. Iago, however, and, 
in a somewhat less degree, Richard 
IIL, are actuated by no temptation 
that can for one moment be weighed 
against the wickedness they com- 
mit. Of characters that yield to 
temptation, but always with regret, 
always with a yearning towards 
virtue, George Eliot has given us 
one unimprovable study in Bul- 
strode; but her characters that love 
evil for its own sake—her Raffles, 
her Featherstone—are not to be 
classed with her good work at all. 
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They have not the marks of her 
hand, and cannot be compared in 
any way with Shakespeare’s thor- 
ough-paced villains. 

Her distinctive power is evinced 
in tracing the all but imperceptible 
stages by which Arthur Donni- 
thorne, the cheerful, fresh-minded, 
impulsively generous, warm-hearted 
young squire, drifts into the con- 
duct that ruins Hetty. In like 
manner, Maggie Tulliver glides by 
degrees, so gradual as to be insen- 
sible to herself, into a thoroughly 
compromised position. No doubt 
she does not finally and irretriev- 
ably fall. But the moral deflection 
consisted in her coming between 
Stephen Guest and Lucy Deane; 
and this she was led into under 
a variety of influences almost too 
complex for enumeration or analy- 
sis. It was a gravitation towards 
evil, a gravitation acting upon her 
whole being, mental and physical ; 
for it is totally inconsistent with 
the narrative to affirm that Guest 
was a mere handsome youth, with 
no emotional or intellectual nature. 
Who ‘can tell where the physical 
ended and the spiritual began, in 
the participation of Guest and 
Maggie in music ? 

We cannot agree with those who 
hold that the third volume of ‘ The 
Mill on the Floss,’ containing the 
account of the love affair between 
Maggie and Guest, is inferior to 
the two preceding volumes, or that 
it is to be discriminated from them 
in having no autobiographical in- 
terest. In the third volume of 
‘The Mill on the Floss,’ George 
Eliot writes with a vehement in- 
tensity to which there is nothing 
quite parallel (Fedalma’s impas- 
sioned moaning comes near it) in 
her other writings, and every para- 
graph tingles with sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the experiences of 
Maggie. If Maggie’s proceedings 
with her fetish, Maggie’s early re- 
lations with her brother Tom, 
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Maggie’s running away to the gyp- 
sies, Maggie’s enthralment in the 
‘Imitatio Christi,’ and Maggie’s 
regard for Philip, afford autobio- 
graphical glimpses of George Eliot, 
we cannot be persuaded that there 
are no such glimpses in the his- 
tory of Maggie’s relations with 
Guest. 

Be this as it may, there can be 
no dispute that literature might be 
searched in vain for a more power- 
ful realisation than we have in 
this volume of the easy descent of 
Avernus,—the impalpable, inau- 
dible, invisible action of ten thou- 
sand circumstances of temptation 
by which a human being may 
be brought into a position from 
which, if set frankly before him, he 
would have impetuously recoiled. 
The drift of these remarks may 
obviously be applied to the evolu- 
tion of the character of Tito. This 
is the word we ought to use,— 
George Eliot is an evolutionist in 
her treatment of character. She 
describes the genesis and growth 
of evil. Shakespeare employs him- 
self rather in depicting the nature 
and the activity of the thing itself. 
It has been often remarked by 
readers of ‘Romola’ that Tito 
Melema did, at each successive 
step of his downward career, what 
they might themselves have done, 
—what, at least, they would have 
seen a multitude of plausible and 
moving inducements to do. Adopt 
a free and easy theory of life—set 
up the greatest happiness principle 
as the deity to be worshipped in 
the inmost shrine of your soul—de- 
cide that man’s chief end is to par- 
take, between cradle and grave, of 
the largest possible amount of plea- 
sure,—and you will be put to your 
mettle to show why you should re- 
fuse to take the first step with 
Tito. Having taken the first, it 
will go hard with him if he does 
not, by arguments irresistibly logi- 
cal, induce you to take the second, 


the third, and so on to the last, 
The logic of pleasure is on his very 
features, for they are sweet with- 
out any hint of self-denial. His 
is “a face which vice can write no 
marks on—lips that will lie with a 
dimpled smile—eyes of such agate- 
like brightness and depth that no 
infamy can dull them.” When first 
confronted by duty, in the stern 
shape of a claim that he should at- 
tempt to rescue one who had played 
to him the part of a father, he did 
not start instantly on the enter- 
prise ; he hesitated, and questioned. 
Had something that was not the case 
been the case, he would, or have tried 
to persuade himself that he would, 
have done as he ought. He was 
not sure that his foster-father was 
dead! “But, after all, why was 
he bound to go? What, looked at 
closely,” Tito asked himself, “ was 
the end of all life, but to extract 
the utmost sum of pleasure? And 
was not his own blooming life a 
promise of incomparably more plea- 
sure, not for himself only, but for 
others, than the withered country 
life of a man who was past the time 
of keen enjoyment, and whose ideas 
had stiffened into barren rigidity ?” 
It was not the least notable charac- 
teristic of Tito that nothing made 
him angry. His power of forgive- 
ness was illimitable; only it was 
exercised always for his own sake, 
under no impulse of love, or grati- 
tude, or even of contrition. Here 
was aman capable of executing an 
exact counterpart of the highest 
Christian virtue, and yet the image 
was absolutely devoid of life. It 
was in snow or in wax. There lay 
in him “ no active malignity.” He 
would have been “ glad not to give 
pain to any mortal.” When the 
man he had wronged tried to assas- 


sinate him, he did not lose his 


temper. The escape, the sense of 
triumph, “raised no devilish im- 
pulse.” On the contrary, he 
thought only of reconciliation. 
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One can hardly resist some relent- 
ing impulse towards Tito when 
Baldassarre, whom the thought of 
vengeance has turned into a mono- 
maniac, rejects all his overtures 
towards reconcilement. George 
Eliot, in the person of Romola, 
thus sums up finally on Tito :— 


‘¢‘There was a man to whom I was 
very near, so that I could see a great 
deal of his life, who made almost every 
one fond of him, for he was young, and 
clever, and beautiful, and his manners 
to all were gentle and kind. I believe, 
when I first knew him, he never 
thought of anything cruel or base. 
But because he tried to slip away from 
everything that was unpleasant, and 
cared for nothing else so much as his 
own safety, he came at last to commit 
some of the basest deeds—such as 
make men infamous. He denied his 
father, and left him to misery; he 
betrayed every trust that was reposed 
in him, that he might keep himself 
safe and get rich and prosperous, Yet 
calamity overtook him.” 


The grand lesson of Tito’s life is 
that morality is, in its essential 
nature, transcendental,—that duty 
is not resolvable into any conceiv- 
able calculation of pleasure. The 
practical value, in the way of warn- 
ing against the slipperiness and 
primrose smoothness of the path 
of temptation, of such stories as 
those of Arthur and Hetty, of 
Guest and Maggie, and of Tito, 
is incommensurable. We are not 
quite sure, however, whether Tito 
can be accepted as one of the uni- 
versal types of human nature. If 
possible in Italy, it seems hardly 
possible in England. A_ being 
who is, strictly speaking, incapa- 
ble of virtue or vice, who can 
neither love nor hate any one, has 
an infra-human look. Iago him- 
self is a more conceivable human 
type. He enjoyed his diabolism ; 
Tito did not. It is observable 
that George Eliot is particular in 
specifying that Tito had no trace 
in him of the religious instinct. 
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‘* His mind,” she says, ‘‘was desti- 
tute of that dread which has been 
erroneously decried, as if it were noth- 
ing higher than a man’s animal care 
for his own skin: that awe of the 
divine Nemesis which was felt by 
religious pagans, and, though it took 
& more positive form under Christian- 
ity, is still felt by the mass of man- 
kind simply as a vague fear at any- 
thing which is called wrong-doing. 
Such terror of the unseen is so far 
above mere sensual cowardice, that it 
will annihilate that cowardice: it is 
the initial recognition of a moral law 
restraining desire, and checks the hard 
bold scrutiny of imperfect thought 
into obligations which can never be 
proved to have any sanctity in the 
absence of feeling.” 


Tito was “too cultured and scep- 
tical” for the fear of God. 

This recalls us to Shakespeare. 
In considering George Eliot’s mem- 
orable lesson on temptation, we do 
well to remind ourselves of the 
counter-accentuation by Shake- 


speare of the element of will in 


man. Reading George Eliot ex- 
clusively, we are apt to think too 
meanly of our kind, to figure man 
as a mere drift-log of circumstance. 
None knows better than Shake- 
speare the immense force of those 
material and mental conditions 
under which we exist. Neverthe- 
less it is his fundamental convic- 
tion that it is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves, if we are under- 
lings, and that it is an admirable 
evasion of a scamp to lay his 
transgressions at the door of a 
star. All Shakespeare’s worthy 
characters, from Henry V. to Flu- 
ellen, differ from Tito in having 
an ingrained impression of religion. 
“T pray you to serve Got,” says 
the humble Welshmen, “and keep 
out of prawls and prabbles.” _It is 
not quite so easy to discern Shake- 
speare’s own views on religion as 
to be convinced that he was fond 
of flowers ; but one can hardly avoid 
the suggestion of personal reference 
in such a remark as that concern- 
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ing Benedick, whose nature, bril- 
liant yet gentle, corresponded gen- 
erally with Shakespeare’s: “The 
man doth fear God, howsoever it 
seems not in him, by some large 
jests he will make.” Still less is it 
possible to think that there were 
no profound religious instincts in 
him who put these words into the 
mouth of Orlando :— 


“Tf ever you have looked on better 


days; 

If ever been where bells have knolled 
to church; 

If ever sat at any good man’s feast.” 


He has not drawn the religious 
character, in its express develop- 
ment, so fully or elaborately as 
Goethe in “The Confessions of a 
Beautiful Soul,” and George Eliot 
in Dinah Morris. Yet is religion, 
though partially at least “ occult” 
—to use Mr. Ruskin’s word—behind 
his justice, a fundamental habitude 
of his mind ; and religion, as one of 
the great facts of the world, is more 
definitely apprehended by him than 
either by Goethe or by George 
Eliot. By these it is more or less 
sublimated into a kind of floating 
essence above the heads of men. 
Shakespeare, depicting it as present 
in the minds he characterised, as- 
sociates it more expressly with 
particular conceptions,—with an 
“everlasting bonfire,” with the 
“canons” of “the Everlasting.” 
It may seem an extravagant asser- 
tion that all the main points in 
the theology of the Reformation 
could, by one well skilled in the 
science and system of theology, be 
anger together from his dramas. 

ut when we recall such expres- 
sions as “though all that I can do 
is nothing worth,” “ irreconciled 
iniquities,’ “He that could the 
vantage best have took found out 
the remedy,” and a multitude of 
others, we may at least say that, 
since dogmatic theology was one 
of the most prominent facts of his 
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time, Shakespeare, in his epitome of 
human life, found occasion to show 
it broadly in his dramatic mirror, 

In conclusion, we recur to the 
train of thought with which we set 
out. In doing homage to Shake- 
speare as supreme, one is bound 
also to do justice to the moderns, 
Turner was the greatest of land- 
scape painters, yet in looking at a 
bit of grey quiet sea by Vande- 
velde, or of blue sky by Clande, 
we may feel that there are some 
things which some men have done 
better than he. Shakespeare did 
more things well than any other 
man, and some things more difficult 
than any other man has attempted, 
but others have done things which 
we are forced to pronounce perfect 
in their way. We can conceive 
nothing finer, for example, than 
Balzac’s portrait of the million- 
aire miser, Grandet of Saumur, or 
Scott’s description of Saunders 
Mucklebackit on occasion of the 
death of hisson Steenie, or Thack- 
eray’s Waterloo chapters in ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ In like manner we cannot 
imagine even Shakespeare’s hand 
improving upon the companion 
portraits of Dorothea and Celia, 
or touching more subtly on the 
roots of self-love than George 
Eliot does in such a remark as 
this: “A man likes to assume 
superiority over himself by hold- 
ing up his bad example and ser- 
monising on it.” In treating of 
Shakespeare’s relation to other men, 
we shall find no statement so true, 
so satisfying, so final, as that his 
largeness—his comprehensiveness 
—his elevation—are incomparable. 
If other men have the Alps, then 
he has the Lombard plain besides ; 
if they have mountain, plain, and 
sea, then he has mountain, plain, 
sea, and ocean,—in a word, and 
that Goethe’s, used now for the 
third time, he gives an epitome of 
man and his world. 
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So this, then; was the Rovers’ nest, 
And here the chiefs were bred 

Who broke the drowsing Saxon’s rest, 
And scared him in his bed. 


The north wind blew, the ship sped fast, 
Loud cheered the Corsair crew, 

And wild and free above the mast 
The Aslauga’s Raven’ flew. 


Sail south, sail south, there lies the land 
Where the yellow corn is growing; 
The spoil is for the warrior’s hand, 
The slave may have the sowing. 


Let cowards make their parchment laws 
To guard their treasured hoards, 

The steel shall plead the Rovers’ cause, 
Their title-deeds their swords. 


The Raven still o’er Romsdal’s peak, 
Is soaring as of yore, 

But Rolf the Ganger’s battle-shriek 
Calm Romsdal hears no more. 


Long ages now beneath the soil 
The Ganger has been lying— 

In Romsdal’s bay his quiet toil 
The fisherman is plying. 


The English Earl sails idly by, 
And from his deck would trace, 

With curious antiquarian eye, 
The cradle of his race. 


With time and tide we change and change, 
Yet still the world is young; 

Still free the proudest spirits range, 
The prize is for the strong. 


And though it be a glorious thing 
In Parliaments to shine,— 

Though orators be modern kings, 
And only not divine: 


Yet men will still be ruled by men, 
And talk will have its day, 
And other Rolfs will come again 
To sweep the rognes away. J. A. F. 





} Aslauga was a Norse witch, and her messenger & raven. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Carry drove away from Lindores 
in the afternoon sunshine, leaning 
back in her corner languidly watch- 
ing the slanting light upon the 
autumnal trees, and the haze in 
which the distance was hid, soft, 
blue, and ethereal, full of the poetry 
of nature. She had about her that 
soft languor and delicious sense of 
freedom from pain which makes 
convalescence so sweet. She felt 
as if she had got over a long and 
painful illness, and, much shattered 
and exhausted, was yet getting 
better, in a heavenly exemption 
from suffering, and perfect rest. 
This sense of recovery, indeed, is 
very different from the languor and 
exhaustion of sorrow; and yet with- 
out any intention of hers, it veiled 
with a sort of innocent hypocrisy 
those feelings which were not in 
consonance with her supposed des- 
olation and the mourning of her 
widowhood. Her behaviour was 
exemplary, and her aspect all that 
it ought to be, everybody felt; and 
though the country-side was well 
aware that she had no great reason 
to be inconsolable, it yet admired 
and respected her for appearing to 
mourn. Her fragility, her pale- 
ness, her smile of gentle exhaus- 
tion and worn-out looks, did her 
unspeakable credit with all the 
good people about. They were 
aware that she had little enough 
to mourn for, but there are occa- 
sions on which nature demands 
hypocrisy. Any display of satisfac- 
tion at another’s death is abhorrent 
to mankind. Carry in her convales- 
cence was no hypocrite, but she got 
the credit of it, and was all the bet- 
ter thought of. People were almost 
grateful to her for showing her hus- 


band this mark of respect. After 
all, it is hard, indeed, when a man 
goes out of this world without even 
the credit of a woman’s tears. But 
Carry had no sorrow in her heart 
as she drove away from the door of 
her former home. It had not been 
thought right that she should go 
in. A widow of not yet a fort- 
night’s standing may, indeed, drive 
out to get a little air, which is ne- 
cessary for her health, but she can- 
not be supposed to be able to go 
into a house, even if it is her father’s, 
She was kissed tenderly and com- 
forted, as they took leave of her. 
“My darling Carry, Edith and I 
will drive over to see you to-mor- 
row; and then you have the chil- 
dren,” her mother said, herself half 
taken in by Carry’s patient smile, 
and more than half desirous of 
being taken in. “Oh yes, I have 
the children,” Carry said. But 
in her heart she acknowledged, as 
she drove away, that she did not 
even want the children. When one 
has suffered very much, the mere 
absence of pain becomes a delicious 
fact, a something actual, which 
breathes delight into the soul. 
Even when your back aches or your 
head aches habitually, to be free 
of that for half an hour is heaven; 
and Carry had the bewildering 
happiness before her of being free 
of it for ever. The world bore a 
different aspect for her; the air 
blew differently, the clouds floated 


‘with another motion. To look out 


over the plain, and away to the blue 
hills in the distance, with all their 
variety of slopes, and the infinite 
sweet depths of colour and atmo- 
sphere about them, was beyond all 
example delightful, quite enough to 
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fill life and make it happy. In 
the heavenly silence she began to 
ut her thoughts into words, as 
in her youth she had done always 
when she was deeply moved. Oh, 
who are they that seek pleasure in 
the world, in society, in feasts and 
merrymakings, when it is here, 
at their hand, ready for their en- 
joyment ? This was her theme. 
The sunset upon the hills was 
enough for any one; he who could 
not find his happiness in that, 
where would he find it? Carry 
lay back inssher corner, and felt 
that she would like to kiss the soft 
air that blew upon her, and send 
salutations to the trees and the sun. 
What could any one want more? 
The world was so beautiful, pain 
had gone out of it, and all the 
venom and the misery. To rest from 
everything, to lie still and get better, 
was of itself too exquisite. Carry 
had not for a long time written 
any of those little poems which 
Edith and Nora and some other 
choice readers had thought so love- 
ly. Her tears had grown too bit- 
ter for such expression—and to feel 
herself flow forth once again into 
the sweet difficulties of verse was 
another delight the more. She was 
all alone, in deep weeds of widow- 
hood, and almost every voice with- 
in twenty miles had within the last 
fortnight more than once uttered 
the words “ Poor Lady Car!” but oh, 
how far from poor she felt herself ! 
In what exquisite repose and peace 
was she mending of all her troubles! 
Sometimes she would ask her- 
self, with a wonder which en- 
hanced the sweetness, Was it really 
all over—all over—come to an end, 
this nightmare which had blotted 
out heaven and earth? Was it pos- 
sible? never to come back to her 
again round any corner, never to 
have any more power over her? 
Henceforward to be alone, alone— 
what word of joy! It is a word 
VOL. CXXX1IL-—NO. DCCOX,. 
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which has different meanings to dif- 
ferent people. To many in Carry’s 
position it is the very knell of their 
lives—to her there was a music in 
it beyond the power of words to 
say. Her weakness had brought 
that misery on herself: and now, 
was it possible that she was to fare 
so much better than she deserved, to 
get rid of it forever? She drew a 
long breath, and imagined how dif- 
ferent things might have been: she 
might have lived to be an old wo- 
man under that yoke; she might 
never have got free—her mind, nor 
her imagination, nor her life. She 
shuddered to think what might 
have been. But it was over, end- 
ed, finished, and she was free— 
done with it for ever. She had 
not deserved this; it was a hap- 
piness which it was scarcely possi- 
ble to realise. Poor Carry, futile 
even in her anticipations of re- 
lief! It never occurred to her 
that the two little children to 
whom she was returning—now all 
her own, she was so foolish as to 
think—were pieces of Torrance, not 
done with, never to be done with 
as long as her life lasted; but she 
was as unconscious of that, as in- 
capable of thinking of any harm 
to come from those round-faced, 
stolid babies, as—any other mother 
could be. 

Thus she was driving along, very 
happy, very still, exhausted and 
languid and convalescent, with all 
the beautiful world before her, full 
of consolation and peace, when 
Trouble set out to meet her upon 
her way. Poor Lady Car! she 
had suffered so much,—did not 
life owe her a little quiet, a breath- 
ing moment—long enough to get 
better in—quite better, as we say 
in Scotland—and get the good of 
her deliverance ? Said it seemed 
so: but to different souls different 
experiences. Some would have 
escaped, would have gone on softly, 

2W 
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never quite getting over the dismal 
preface of their life to the sight 
of spectators, but in reality tast- 
ing the sweetness of repose—till 
the inevitable moment came, as it 
does to all, when the warfare has 
to be taken up again. But to 
Carry there was left no interval 
at all. She so delicate, so sensi- 
tive, all her nerves so highly strung, 
quiet would have been everything 
for her. But quiet she was not to 
have. Trouble set out from the 
gate of Dalrulzian while she rolled 
softly along to meet it, unconscious, 
thinking of nothing which could 
justify that sudden apparition—not 
a feeling in her going out towards 
it, or provoking the sight. The 
trouble which thus approached Lady 
Car was in the shape of Edward 
Beaufort, his tall figure slightly 
stooping, yet in the full vigour of 
manhood, his countenance gently 
despondent, a habitual sigh hang- 
ing, as it were, about him ; the ends 
of his luxuriant beard lightly moved 
by the breeze. He walked some- 
what slowly, musing, with nothing 
particular to do, and Carry caught 
sight of him for some time before 
they met. She gave a low cry and 
sat upright. Her convalescent 
heart lying so still, so sweetly si- 
lent and even in its gentle beat- 
ings, like a creature that had been 
hurt, and was coming softly to it- 
self, leaped up with a bound and 
spring, and began to go again like 
a wild thing, leaping, palpitating, 
pulling at its leash. The first 
movement was terror—for though 
her tyrant was gone, the- tradition 
of him was stil] upon her, and she 
could not get rid of the instinct all 
at once. “My God!” she said to 
herself in the silence, clasping her 
hands, “ Edward!” with somethin 

of the wild passion of alarm which 
John Erskine had once seen. But 
then all in a moment again this 
terror subsided. Her sense of con- 


valescence and repose flew away 
like the wind. A wild flood of joy 
and happiness rushed into her heart, 
“ Edward !”—for the first time, 
feeling herself carried away by a 
drowning and dazzling tide of life, 
which blinded and almost suffocat- 
ed her, Carry realised in one mo- 
ment what it meant to be free. The 
effect was too tremendous for any 
thought of prudence, any hesitation 
as to what his sentiments might be, 
or what was suitable to her own 
position. She called to the coach- 
man to stop, not knowing what she 
did, and with her head and her 
hands stretched out from the win- 
dow, met him as he came up. 

For the first moment there was 
not a word said between them, in 
the excess of emotion, he standing 
below, she looking out from above, 
her white face surrounded by the 
widow’s livery of woe, but suddenly 
flushed and glowing with life and 
love, and a kind of triumphant 
ecstasy. She had forgotten what 
it meant—she had not realised all 
that was in it; and now it burst 
upon her. She could not think, 
scarcely breathe—but held out her 
hands to him, with that look beyond 
words to describe. And he took 
them in the same way, and bent 
down his face over them, silent, not 
saying a word. The coachman and 
footman on the box thought it was 
excess of feeling that made this 
meeting so silent. They were sorry 
for their mistress, who was not yet 
able to meet any one with com- 
posure; and the low brief conversa- 
tion that followed, sounded to them 
like condolence and sympathy. 
How astounded the men would 
have been, and the still landscape 
around them, with its houses hid- 
den in the trees, and all its silent 
observers about, had they known 
what this colloquy actually was. 

“Edward!” was the first word 
that was said—and then “Carry! 
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Carry! but I ought not to call 
ou 80.” 

“Oh, never call me anything 
else,” she cried; “I could not en- 
dure another name from you. Oh, 
can you forgive me, have you for- 
given me? I have paid for it— 
bitterly, bitterly! And it was not 
my fault.” 

“TI never blamed you. I have 
forgiven you always. My suffering 
is not older than my forgiveness.” 

“You were always better than 
I;” and then she added eagerly, 
not pausing to think, carried on by 
that new tide that had caught her, 
“it is over; it is all over now.” 

It was on his lips to say Thank 
God—but he reflected, and did not 
say it. He had held her hands all 
the time. There was nobody to 
see them, and the servants on the 
box were sympathetic and silent. 
Then he asked, “ Will they let me 
go to you now ?” 

“You will not ask any leave,” 
she said hastily—* no leave! There 
are so many things I have to say to 
ttn ask your pardon. 

een on my heart to ask your par- 

don every day of my life. I used 
to think if I had only done that I 
could die.” 

“No dying now,” he said, with 
her hands in his. 

“Ah,” she cried, with a little 
shudder, “ but it is by dying I am 
here.” 

He looked at her pitifully with 
a gaze of sympathy. He was pre- 
pared to be ‘sorry if she was sorry. 
Even over his rival’s death Edward 
Beaufort felt himself capable of 
dropping atear. He could go so far 
as that. Self-abnegation is very 
good in a woman, but in a man it 
is uncalled for to this degree. He 
could put himself out of the ques- 
tion altogether, and looked at her 
with the deepest sympathy, ready 
to condole if she thought proper. 
He was not prepared for the hon- 
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esty of Carry’s profound sense of 
reopening life. 

“You have had a great deal to 
bear,” he said, with a vague inten- 
tion of consoling her. He was 
thinking of the interval that had 
elapsed since her husband’s death ; 
but she was thinking of the dismal 
abyss before, and of all that was 
brought to a conclusion by that 
event. 

“More than you can imagine— 
more than you could believe,” she 
said ; then paused, with a hot blush 
of shame, not daring to look him 
in the face. All that she had suf- 
fered, was not that a mountain 
between them? She drew her 
hands out of his, and shrinking 
away from him, said, “ When you 
think of that, you must have a 
horror of me.” 

“JZ have a horror of you!” he 
said, with a faint smile. He put 
his head closer as she drew back. 
He was changed from the young 
man she had known. His beard, 
his mature air, the lines in his 
face, the gentle melancholy air 
which he had acquired, were all 
new to her. Carry thought that 
no face so compassionate, so tender, 
had ever been turned upon her be- 
fore. A great pity seemed to beam 
in the eyes that were fixed with 
such tenderness upon her. Perhaps 
there was not in him any such flood 
of a gars as had illuminated 
her. e rapture of freedom was 
not in his veins. But what a look 
that was! A face to pour out all 
your troubles to—to be sure always 
of sympathy from. This was what 
she thought. 

Then in the tremor of blessedness 
and overwhelming emotion, she 
awoke to remember that she was 


by the roadside—no ye for talk 


like this. Carry had no thought 
of what any one would say. She 
would have bidden him come into 
the carriage and carried him away 
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with her—her natural support, her 
consoler. There was no reason in 
her suddenly roused and passionate 
sense that never again must it be 
in any one’s power to part them. 
Nor did she think that there could 
be any doubt of his sentiments, 
or whether he might still retain 
his love for her, notwithstanding 
all she had done to cure him of it. 
For the moment she was out of 
herself. They had been parted for 
so long—for so many miserable 
years—and now they were together. 
That was all—restored to each 
other. But still, the first moment 
of overwhelming agitation over, 
she had to remember. “I have so 
much to tell you!” she cried; “ but 
it cannot be here.” 

“ When shall I come?” he said. 

Carry’s impulse was to say 
“Now, now!” It seemed to her 


as if parting with him again would 


be tempting fate. For the first 
time since she had got her freedom, 
she put forth all her powers con- 
sciously, and controlled herself. It 
seemed to her the utmost stretch 
of self-denial when she said, “ To- 
morrow,” with a long-drawn breath, 
in which her whole being seemed 
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to go out to him. The next mo- 
ment the carriage was rolling alon 
as it had done before, and Carry had 
dropped back into her corner, but 
not as she was before. Her entire 
world was changed. The glow of 
life which had come back to her 
was something which she had not 
known for years. It belonged to 
her early bloom, when she had no 
thought of ever being Lady Car 
or a great personage. It belonged 
to the time when Edward Beaufort 
was the lord of the ascendant, and 
nobody thought him beneath the 
pretensions of Carry Lindores. The 
intervening time had rolled away 
and was no more. She put her 
hands over her eyes to shut out 
everything but this that had been, 
and was, in spite of all obstacles. 
Her heart filled all the silence 
with tumultuous joyful beating. 
It was all over, the prison-time 
of her life—the evil time—gone 
like a bad enchantment—past and 
over, leaving no sign. It seemed 
to her that she could take up her 
life where she laid it down six 
years ago, and that all would be 
as though this interruption had 
never been. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


No morning ever broke which 
brought more exciting expectations 
than the morning of the 25th 
September in the various houses 
in which our history lies. Of the 
dozen people whose interests were 
concerned, not one but awoke early 
to the touch of the warm autumnal 
sunshine, and took up with a start 
of troubled energy, painful or other- 
wise, the burden of existence, of 
which for a few hours they had 
been partially oblivious. The wo- 
men had the best of it, which is 
not usual; although in the mingled 
feelings of Lady Tinker glad that 


her child had carried out her ex- 
pectations, yet half sorry, now 
it was over, that Edith had not 
accepted the great matrimonial 
rize put into her hands—and in 
those of Edith herself, happy in hav- 
ing so successfully surmounted the 
incident Millefleurs, yet greatly dis- 
turbed and excited about the com- 
ing events as concerned John 
Erskine, and doubtful whether she 
ought to have written to him so 
very frank and undisguised a letter, 
—there was as much pain as plea- 
sure. As for Carry, when she woke 
in the gloomy magnificence of Tinto, 
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and all the warmth and glowing 
hopes of yesterday came back to 
her mind with a bound, there was 
nothing in her thoughts which pre- 
vented her lying still upon her 
illows and letting the flood of 
ight sweep into her heart, in a 
luxury of happiness and peace 
which was past describing. She 
did not for the moment even need 
to think of the meeting to come. 
Blessedness seemed suddenly to 
have become habitual to her once 
more. She woke to the delight of 
life. “Bliss was it in that dawn 
to be alive.” The past had flown 
away like a dream: was it a dream 
altogether, a nightmare, some dark 
shadow of fear and pain, from 
which the oppressed soul, having 
at last awoke, was free? Beau- 
fort at Dalrulzian got up a simi- 
lar feeling. He had been obliged 
to find himself something of a 
failuare—but he, too, seemed to 


be restored to the hopes and the 


standing-ground of youth. He 
would now have no excuse to him- 
self for his absence of energy and 
ambition. His youthful strength 
was still unimpaired, though he had 
made so much less of it than he 
ought. And now here were all 
the occasions for a fresh beginning 
—sympathy to support him and 
to inspire him. Not only would 
he be happy, but at last he would 
do something—he would carry out 
all hopes and prophecies of him 
now. 

This was the brighter side—but 
in Lindores the sentiments of the 
chief personages in the house were 
not so pleasant. Lord Lindores was 
angry and bumiliated, furious with 
his daughter and still more with 
his wife, who, he had no doubt, 
with her ridiculous romance, had 
filled the girl’s head with follies— 
and not much less with Mille- 
fleurs, who had thus suffered him- 
self to be foiled. But his dis- 
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turbed cogitations were as noth- 
ing to the tumult of pain and 
alarm which rose up in Rintoul’s 
mind when he opened his eyes 
to the morning light. When the 
young man awoke he had first a 
moment of bewildered considera- 
tion, what was the meaning of the 
confused sense of disaster of which 
he became instantly conscious—and 
then he sprang from his bed unable 
to rest, eager for movement or any- 
thing which would counterbalance 
the fever of the crisis. This was 
the day. He could delay no longer; 
he could not trifle with the situa- 
tion, or leave things to chance after 
to-day. It would be a new begin- 
ning in his life. Hitherto all had 
gone on serenely enough. He had 
gone with the stream, he had never 
set himself in opposition to the 
world or its ways, never done any- 
thing to draw men’s eyes upon 
him. But after to-day all would 
be changed. To-morrow his name 
would be telegraphed over all the 
world in newspaper paragraphs; 
to-morrow every fellow he had ever 
known would be saying: “ Rintoul! 
what Rintoul? You never can 
mean——!” No, they would all 
feel it to be impossible. Rintoul 
who was so safe, who never got 
into scrapes, whom they even 
laughed at as a canny Scot, though 
he did not feel a Scot at all. It 
would be incredible to all who had 
ever known him. And what a 
scandal, what an outcry it would 
make! In his own family even! 
Rintoul knew that Carry was not 
a broken-hearted widow, and yet it 
seemed to him that, after she knew, 
she would never speak to him 
again. It made his heart sink to 
think of all the changes that in 
a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, would become inevitable. 
His father, with what rage; and 
misery, and confusion of all his 
plans and hopes, would he hear it! 
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with what consternation his mother 
and sister! As for himself, every- 
thing would be interrupted and 
set aside, his life in every way 
turned upside-down, his ambition 
checked, his hopes destroyed. And 
all this to save John Erskine from 
a certain amount of inconvenience ! 
That was how at least it appeared 
to him—really from inconvenience, 
nothing more. John was not a man 
of rank like himself, full in the eyes 
of the world—he was not responsible 
to a proud and ambitious father. 
A short term of imprisonment to 
him would be like a disagreeable 
visit, nothing more. Many people 
had to spend a certain part of every 
year, for instance, with an old 
uncle or aunt, somebody from whom 
they had expectations. It really 
would be little or nothing more 
than this. And it was not as if 
it had been anything disgraceful. 
The county would not think the 
worse of him; it was an accident, a 
thing that might have happened to 
any one. But to Rintoul how much 
more terrible! he the brother-in- 
law of the man, with a sort of in- 
terest in his death. He would 
have to leave his regiment. All 
his projects for life would be in- 
terrupted. By the time he was 
free again, he would be forgotten 
‘in society, and his name would 
be flétri for ever. These thoughts 
sent him pacing about his room 
with hasty steps, the perspiration 
standing on his forehead. All to 
save John Erskine, who was just 
as much to blame as he was—for 
the first quarrel was the one which 
had excited that unfortunate fel- 
low; all to save from a little incon- 
venience another man ! 

Perhaps if he had been placed 
simply in front of the question 
whether he would let another 
man be punished for what he 
had done, Rintoul would have 
had spirit enough to say No; cer- 
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tainly if it had been put to him 
quickly for an instant decision, 
without time to think, he would 
have said No, and held by his hon- 
our. But something else more de- 
termined than himself stood before 
him. Nora! He might use sophis- 
tries for the confusion of his own 
intellect—but not hers. She would 
look at him, he knew how. She 
would turn away from him, he 
knew how. The anticipation of 
that glance of high scorn and un- 
spoken condemnation made Rintoul 
tremble to the depths of his being, 
When he thought of it he braced 
himself up with a rapidity and 
certainty much unlike the previous 
hesitating strain of his thoughts, 
“Tt must be done,” he said to him- 
self. He might beguile himself 
with argument, but he could not 
beguile her. The thought might 
intrude upon him whether he had 
been wise to let her know—whether 
it might not have been better to 
keep it to himself; but, having 
done it, the question was now not 
only whether he was content to 
lose Nora—but if he was content 
to put up with her scorn and im- 
measurable contempt. 

They all remarked how pale he 
was when he came to breakfast— 
ghastly pale, lines under his eyes, 
the corners of his mouth drooping; 
his hair, which he had tried hard 
to brush as usual, hung limp, and 
would not take its accustomed 
curl. Lady Lindores tortured him 
by useless inquiries about his 
health. “You are ill—I am sure 
you are ill. You must let me send 
for the doctor.” “For goodness’ 
sake, mother, let a fellow alone. I 
am as well as you are,” had been 
his amiable answer. He all but 
swore at the servants, all but 
kicked the dog, who thrust with 
confiding importunity his head un- 
der his master’s arm. The situa- 
tion was intolerable to him—his 
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thoughts were buzzing in his ears 
and all about him, so that he did 
not hear what the other people 
said; and they talked—with what 
frivolous pertinacity they talked! 
—about nothing at all, about the 
most trivial things; while he was 
balancing something that, in his 
excitement, he felt inclined to call 
life or death, 

But, indeed, Rintoul’s impres- 
sions as tothe gaiety and lively 
conversation going on were as far 
as possible from the truth. There 
was scarcely any conversation, but a 
general embarrassment. . Millefleurs 
was the only one who said much. 
He bore his disappointment so 
sweetly, and was so entirely mas- 
ter of the situation, that Lord 


Liadores grew more and more 
angry. He made various sharp re- 
plies, but the little Marquis took 
no heed. He gushed forth, like a 
flowing stream, a great many pleas- 


ant details about his going home. 
He was going home in a day or 
two. His visit to Lindores was one 
which he could never forget; it 
had gained him, he hoped, friends 
for life. Wherever he went he 
would carry with him the recollec- 
tion of the kindness he had re- 
ceived. Thus he flowed forth, do- 
ing his best, as usual, to smooth 
down the embarrassment of the 
others. But the hour of the re- 
past was somewhat terrible to 
everybody. Decorum _ required 
that they should all sit a certain 
time at the table, and make a 
fashion of eating. People have to 
eat will they nill they, that they 
may not betray themselves. They 
all came to the surface, so to 
speak, with a gasp, as Millefleurs 
said in his round and velvety 
voice, “I suppose you are going to 
Dunearn to this examination, Lord 
Lindores ?” 

“Tt is a private affair, not an open 
court; but to show an interest, I 
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suppose I ought to be somewhere 
near. ” was the answer; and 
there arose at that moment a 
howl of fright and pain from the 
dog, upon whom Rintoul had 
spilt a cup of tea. He got up 
white and haggard, shaking off the 
deluge from his clothes. “These 
brutes get insufferable,” he cried; 
“why can we never have a meal 
without a swarm of them about!” 

The proceedings had begun at 
Dunearn before any of the party 
from Lindores arrived there. Rin- 
toul, who was the first to set out, 
walked, with a sort of miserable 
desire of postponing the crisis; and 
Lord Lindores, with a kind of 
sullen friendliness towards John, 
followed in his phaeton. They 
were both late, and were glad to 
be late; which was very differ- 
ent from Miss Barbara, who, 
wound up by anxiety to an exer- 
tion which she could not have be- 
lieved herself capable of, had walk- 
ed from her house, leaning on 
Nora’s arm, and was waiting on the 
spot when John was driven up in a 
shabby old fly from Dunnotter. The 
old lady was at the door of the fly 
before it could be opened, putting 
out her hand to him. “My bon- 
nie lad, you’ll come to your lunch- 
eon with me at half-past one; and 
mind that you’re not late,” she 
said, in a loud, cheerful, and con- 
fident voice, so that every one 
could hear. She took no notice of 
the lookers-on, but gave her in- 
vitation and her greeting with a 
fine disdain of all circumstances. 
Nora, upon whom she was leaning, 
was white as marble. Her eyes 
were strained with gazing along 
the Lindores road. “Who are 
= looking for, Nora?’ Miss Bar- 
ara had already asked half-a- 
dozen times. It was not much 
support she got from the tremu- 
lous little figure, but the old lady 
was inspired. She stood till John 
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had passed into the town-house, talk- 
ing to him all the time in a voice 
which sounded over all the stir of 
the little crowd which had gath- 
ered about to see him. “Janet 
cannot bide her dishes to be 
spoilt. You will be sure and come 
in time. I'll not wait for you, for 
I’m not a great walker; but every 
thing will be ready at half-past 
one.” 

When she had thus delivered her 
cheerful message, Miss Barbara 
turned homeward, not without an- 
other remark upon Nora’s anxious 
gaze along the road. “You are 
looking for your fine friends from 
Lindores; we’ll see none of them 
to-day,” said the old lady resolute- 
ly, turning her companion away. 
She went on talking, altogether 
unaware how the girl was suffer- 
ing, yet touched by a perception 
of some anxiety in her. ‘“ You are 
not to be unhappy about John 
Erskine,” she said at last. These 
words came to Nora’s ears vague- 
ly, through mists of misery, anger, 
bitter disappointment, and that 
wrath with those we love which 
works like madness in the brain. 
What did she care for John 
Erskine? She had almost said 
so, blurting out the words in the 
intolerance of her trouble, but 
did not, restrained as much by 
incapacity to speak as by any other 
hindrance. To think that he for 
whom she was watching had proved 
himself incapable of an act of 
simple justice! to think that the 
man whom she had begun by think- 
ing lightly of, but had been beguiled 
into loving she did not know 
how, sure at all events of his 
honour and manliness—to think 
that he should turn out base, a 
coward, sheltering himself at the 
cost of another! Oh, what did it 
matter about John Erskine? John 
Erskine was a true man—nothing 
could happen to him. Then there 


arose all at once in poor Nora’s 
inexperienced brain that bitterest 
struggle on earth, the rally of all 
her powers to defend and account 
for, while yet she scorned and 
loathed, the conduct of the man 
she loved. It is easy to stand 
through evil report and good by 
those who are unjustly accused, 
who are wronged, for whom and 
on whose behalf you can hold 
your head high. But when, alas! 
God help them, they are base, 
and the accusation against them 
just! Nora, young, unused to 
trouble, not knowing the very 
alphabet of pain, fell into this 
horrible pit in a moment, without 
warning, without escape. It con- 
fused all her faculties, so that she 
could do nothing save stumble 
blindly on, and let Miss Barbara 
talk of John Erskine—as if John 
Erskine and the worst that could 
happen to him were anything, any- 
thing! in comparison with this pas- 
sion of misery which Nora had to 
bear. 

And she was so little used to 
suffering. She did not know how 
to bear. Spartans and Indians 
and all those traditionary Stoics 
are bred to it—trained to bear 
torture and make no sign; but 
Nora had never had any training, 
and she was not a Spartan or a 
Red Indian. She was a woman, 
which is perhaps next best. She 
had to crush herself down; to turn 
away from the road by which Rin- 
toul might still appear; to go in to 
the quiet rooms, to the ordinary 
morning occupations, to the needle- 
work which Miss Barbara liked to 
see her do. Anything in the world 
would have been easier; but this 
and not anything else in the world 
was Nora’s business. And the sun- 
ny silence of the gentle feminine 
house, only disturbed by Miss Bar- 
bara’s ceaseless talk about John, 
closed round her. Janet came 
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“ben” and had her orders. Agnes 
entered softly with her mistress’s 
cap and indoor shawl. All went 
on as it had done for years, 

This calm, however, was soon in- 
terrupted. The Lindores’ carriage 
drew up at the door, with all the 
dash and splendour which distin- 
guishes the carriage of a countess 
when it stops at a humble house. 
Miss Barbara had a standing pre- 
judice against these fine half- 
foreign (as she supposed) people. 
She rose up with the dignity of 
an archduchess to receive her visi- 
tors. Lady Lindores was full of 
anxiety and sympathy. -“ We are 
as anxious as you can be,” she 
said, kissing Miss Barbara warmly 
before the old lady could draw 
back. 

“'Deed I cannot say that I am 
anxious at all,” said Miss Barbara, 
with her head high, “A thing 


that never happened cannot be 


proved against any man. I am ex- 
pecting my nephew to his luncheon 
at half-past one. As there’s noth- 
ing against him, he can come to no 
harm. I will be glad to see your 
ladyship and Lady Edith to meet 
him—at half-past one,” the old lady 
said, with marked emphasis. She 
had no inclination to allow herself 
to be intruded upon. But Edith 
attained what her mother failed to 
achieve. She could not conceal 
her agitation and excitement. She 
grew red and pale a dozen times in 
aminute. “Oh yes, Miss Barbara, 
I feel with you. I am not anxious 
at all!” she cried. 

Why should she be anxious? 
what had she to do with John? 
Her flutter of changing colour 
touched Miss Barbara’s heart in 
spite of herself. No, she would not 
be a suitable wife for John Erskine ; 
an earl’s daughter was too grand 
for the house of Dalrulzian. But 
ae Miss Barbara could not 
elp being mollified. She pushed 
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an easy-chair towards the mother 
of this bonnie creature. “It will be 
a pleasure to him to hear that there 
are kind hearts caring for what 
happens to him. If your lady- 
ship will do me the honour to sit 
down,” she said, with punctilious 
yet suspicious respect. 

“Papa is there now,” said Edith, 
whispering to Nora; “and Lord 
Millefleurs came with us, and will 
bring us word how things are 
going. Rintoul started before any 
of us x 

“Rintoul!” said Nora—at least 
she thought she said it. Her lips 
moved, a warm suffusion of colour 
came over her, and she looked wist- 
fully in Edith’s face. 

“He thought he would get to 
Dunearn before us,—but, after all, 
horses go faster than men, What 
is the matter? Are you ill, 
Nora ?” 

Nora was past making any re- 
ply. The cessation of pain, that is 
more, a great deal more, than a 
negative good. For the first mo- 
ment, at least, it is bliss, active 
bliss—more than anything else 
known to men. Of course Nora, 
when she came to herself, explained 
that it was a sudden little spasm, 
a feeling of faintness,—something 
she was used to. She was quite 
well, she declared; and so it proved 
by the colour that came back to her 
face. ‘She has not been herself all 
the morning,” said Miss Barbara; 
“she will be the better of young 
company—of somebody like her- 
self.” 

After this the ladies tried to 
talk on indifferent subjects. There 
were inquiries to be made for Lady 
Caroline, “ poor thing!” and she was 
described as being “ better than we 
should have dared to hope,” with 
as near an approach to the truth 
as possible; and then a scattered 
fire of remarks, now one, now an- 
other, coming to the front with 
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sudden energy; while the others 
relapsed into the listening and 
strain of curiosity. Miss Barbara 
held her head high. It was she who 
was the most steady in the conver- 
sation. She would not suffer it 
to be seen that she had any tremor 
as to what was going on. But the 
irls were unequal to this fortitude. 
hey fluctuated from red to white, 
and from white to red. They 
would stop in the middle of a 
sentence, their voices ending in a 
uaver, as if the wind had blown 
them out. Why should they be so 
moved? Miss Barbara noted it 
keenly, and felt with a thrill of 
leasure that John was getting 
justice. Two of them!—the bon- 
niest creatures in the county! 
How their rival claims were to be 
settled afterwards she did not in- 
quire; but in the meantime, at the 
moment when he was under so 
dark a cloud, it warmed her heart 
to see him so much thought of: 
the Erskines always were so; they 
were a race that women loved and 
men liked, and the last representa- 
tive was worthy of his sires. 

Hours seemed to pass while the 
ladies thus held each other in a 
wonderful tension and _ restraint, 
waiting for the news: until a little 
commotion on the stair, a hurried 
step, brought them all to their feet 
with one impulse. It was little 
Millefleurs who rushed in with his 
hat pressed to his breast. “ For- 
give the intrusion,” he cried, with 
ee of utterance; “I’m out of 

reath; I have run all the way. 
Erskine is coming after me with 
Lord Lindores.” He shook hands 
with everybody vehemently in his 
satisfaction. “They let me in be- 
cause I was the duke’s son, don’t 
you know; it’s convenient now 
and then; and I bolted with the 
news. But nobody presents me to 
Miss Erskine,” he said, aggrieved. 
“Madam, I am Millefleurs. I was 


Erskine’s fag at Eton. I have rnp 
miles for him to buy his buns and 
jam; but I was slimmer in those 
days.” 

Miss Barbara had sunk upon 
chair. She said, with a panti 
of her ample bosom as if Ry had 
been running too, “You are too 
kind, my Lord Millefleurs. I told 
John Erskine to be here at half. 
past one to his luncheon. You 
will all wait and meet him. You 
will wait and meet him ” She 
repeated the words with a little sob 
of age, half laughter, half tears, 
“The Lord be praised !—though 
I never had any doubt of it,” the 
proud old lady said. 

“Tt has all come perfectly clear,” 
said Millefleurs, pleased with his 
position as the centre of this eager 
group. “The right man, the person 
to whom it really happened, has 
come forward most honourably and 
given himself up. I don’t clearly 
understand all the rights of the 
story. But there it is; the man 
couldn’t stand it, don’t you know, 
I suppose he thought nothing would 
ever be found out; and when he 
heard that Erskine was suspected 
and taken, he was stunned at first, 
Of course he should have produced 
himself at once; but all’s well that 
ends well. He has done it now.” 

“The man—that did it?” It was 
Nora that said this, gazing at him 
with perfectly colourless cheeks, 
standing out in the middle of the 
room, apart from the others, who 
were for the moment too com- 
pletely satisfied with the news to 
ask more. 

“Don’t think it is crime,” said 
Millefleurs, soothingly. “There is 
every reason to conclude that acci- 
dent will be the verdict. In the 
meantime, I suppose he will be 
committed for trial; but all these 
are details, don’t you know,” he 
said, in his smooth voice. “The 
chief thing is, that our friend is 
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clear and at liberty; and in a few 
minutes he’ll be here.” 

They scarcely noticed that Nora 
disappeared out of the room in the 
joyful commotion that followed. 
She went away, almost suffocating 
with the effort to keep her emotion 
down. Did he know of whom it 
was that he was speaking? Was 
it possible that he knew? the son 
of one, the brother of another—to 
Nora more than either. What did 
it mean? Nora could not get 
breath. She could not stay in 
the room, and see all their relieved, 
delighted faces, the undisturbed 
satisfaction with which they lis- 
tened and asked their questions. 
Was the man a fool? as he a 
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creature devoid of heart or arf 
ception? An hour ago Nora had 
thought that Rintoul’s - absence 


' from his post would kill her, that 


to see him do his duty was all she 
wanted on earth. But now the 
indifference of everybody around 
to what he had done, the ease 
with which the story was told, 
the unconsciousness of the listen- 
ers, was more intolerable to her 
than even that despair. She could 
not bear it. She hurried away, not 
capable of a word, panting for 
breath, choked by her heart, which 
beat in her throat, in her very 
ears—and by the anguish of help- 
lessness and suspense, which was 
more than she could bear. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


John Erskine had _ received 
Edith’s letter that morning in his 
prison. His spirits were at a very 
low ebb when it was put into his 
hand. Four days’ peolincaal had 
taken the courage out of him more 
effectually than any other discipline 
could have done; and though the 
pest of his examination had 

rought in a counterbalancing ex- 
citement, he was by no means so 
sure that everything would come 
right as he had been at first. Hav- 
ing once gone wrong, why should 
it come right? If the public and 
the sheriff (or whatever the man 
was) could entertain such an idea 
for four days, why not for four 
years or a lifetime? When Edith’s 
letter was put into his hand, he 
was but beginning to awake, to 
brace himself up for an encounter 
with the hostile world. He had 
begun to say to himself that he 
must get his wits about him, and 
not permit himself to be sacrificed 
without an effort. And then, in 
a moment, up his heart went like 
a shuttlecock. She had no doubt 


about him, thank heaven! Her 
“dear Mr. Erskine,” repeated when 
it was not exactly necessary, and 
which she had drawn her pen 
through, but so lightly that the 
cancelling of the words only made 
them emphatic, seemed to John to 
say everything that words could say. 
It said more, in fact, than Edith 
would ever have said had he not 
been in trouble and in prison; 
and then that outbreak about 
feminine impotence at the end! 
This was to John the sweetest 
pleasantry, the most delightful 
jest. He did not think of her 
indignation or bitterness as real. 
The idea that Lady Lindores and 
she would have been his bail if 
they could, amused him so that he 
almost shed tears over it; as well 
as the complaint that they could do 
nothing. Do nothing! who could 
do so much? If all went well, 
John said to himself, with a leap 
of his heart—if all went well! 
It was under the elation of this 
stimulant that he got ready to 
proceed to Dunearn; and though 
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to drive there in the dingy fly 
with a guardian of the law beside 
him was not cheerful, his heart 
swelled high with the thought that 
other hearts were beating with 
anxiety for him. He thought 
more of that than of his defence; 
for to tell the truth, he had not 
the least idea how to manage his 
defence. Mr. Monypenny had 
visited him again, and made him 
feel that truth was the last thing 
that was likely to serve him, and 
that by far his wisest plan would 
be to tell a lie and own himself 
guilty, and invent a new set of 
circumstances altogether. But he 
did not feel his imagination equal 
to this. He would have to hold by 
his original story, keep to the facts, 
and nothing more. But surely 


some happy fortune would befriend 
him. He was more excited, but 


wee less hopeful, when Miss 


arbara met him at the door of 
the town-house. Her words did 
not give him the encouragement 
she intended. Her luncheon and 
her house and her confidence were 
for the moment intolerable to John, 
as are so often the well-meant con- 
solations of his elders to a young 
man driven half frantic by warmer 
hopes and fears. He came to him- 
self altogether when he stepped 
within the place in which he felt 
that his fate was to be decided. 
Though it was contrary to custom, 
several of his friends, gentlemen of 
the county, had been admitted by 
favour of the sheriff to be present 
at the examination, foremost among 
them old Sir James, who towered 
over the rest with his fine white 
head and erect soldierly bearing. 
Lord Lindores was admitted un- 
der protest when the proceedings 
were beginning; and after him, 
white with dust, and haggard with 
excitement, Rintoul, who kept be- 
hind backs, standing—so that his 
extremely agitated countenance, his 


lips, with a slight nervous quiver, 
as though he were about tos 

and eyes drawn together with g 
hundred anxious lines about them, 
were clearly apparent. John re. 
marked this face over all the others 
with the utmost surprise. Rintoul 
had never been very cordial with 
him. What could be the reason 
for this extraordinary manifesta- 
tion of interest now? John, from 


his too prominent place as the © 


accused, had this agitated face 
confronting him, opposed to him 
as it seemed, half defying him, half 
appealing to him. Only the offi- 
cials concerned—the sheriff, who 
was a little slow and formal, mak- 
ing unnecessary delays in the pro- 
ceedings, and the other function- 
aries—could see as John could the 
face and marked position of Rin- 
toul; and none of these personages 
took any notice. John, only, felt 
his eyes drawn to it instinctively. 
If all this passionate sympathy was 
for him, how could he ever repay 
Rintoul for friendship so unex- 
pected? No doubt this was her 
doing too. 

Just as the witnesses were about 
to be called who had been sum- 
moned—and of whom, though John 
was not aware of it, Rintoul, who 
had (as was supposed) helped to 
find the body, was one—an extraor- 
dinary interruption occurred. Mr. 
Monypenny, who to John’s sur 
prise had not approached him or 
shown himself in his vicinity, 
suddenly rose, and addressing the 
sheriff, claimed an immediate 
stoppage of the proceedings, 80 
far as Mr. Erskine was concerned, 
He was a very clear-headed and sen- 
sible man; but he was a country 
“man of business’—a Scotch soli- 
citor—and he had his own formal 
way of making a statement. It 
was so formal, and had so many 
phrases in it only half comprehen- 
sible to unaccustomed ears, that it 
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was some time before the little 
oup of friends were fully aware 
what the interruption meant. 

Mr. Monypenny announced, how- 
ever, to the perfect understanding 
of the authorities present, that the 
person who had really encoun- 
tered the unfortunate Mr. Tor- 
rance last, and been concerned in 
the scuffle which no doubt unfor- 
tunately was the cause of the acci- 
dent, had come to his house on the 
previous night and given himself 
up. The man’s statement was 
perfectly clear and satisfactory, 
and would be supported by all the 
circumstantial evidence, He had 
kept back nothing, but displayed 
the most honourable anxiety to 
clear the gentleman who had been 
so unjustly accused and put to so 
much personal inconvenience. 

“Ts the man in court?” the 
sheriff asked. 

“The man is here,” said Mr. 


Monypenny. The good man was 
conscious of the great effect he 
was producing. He looked round 
upon the group of gentlemen with 
thorough enjoyment of the situa- 
tion; but he, too, was startled by 
the extraordinary aspect of Lord 


Rintoul. The young man was 
livid; great drops of perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead; the 
lines about his eyes were drawn 
tight, and the eyes themselves, two 
unquiet watchers, full of horror 
and astonishment, looked out wild- 
ly, watching everything that was 
done. His lips had dropped apart ; 
he stood like a man who did not 
know what the next word might 
bring upon him. 

“This is the man,” Mr. Mony- 
penny said. Rintoul made a 
sudden step forward, striking his 
foot violently against the bench in 
front of him. The sheriff looked 
up angrily at the noise. There 
is something in a great mental 
struggle of any kind which moves 
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the atmosphere around it. The 
sheriff looked up and saw three 
men standing at unequal distances 
before him: Mr. nerds in 
front of his chair with somebody 
tranquil and insignificant beside 
him, and in the distance a face 
full of extraordinary emotion. 
“Will you have the goodness to 
step forward?” the sheriff said: 
and then stopping himself peev- 
ishly, “This is all out of order. 
Produce the man.” 

Rolls had risen quietly by Mr. 
Monypenny’s side. He was not like 
a brawler, much less an assassin. 
He was somewhat pale, but in his 
professional black coat and white 
tie, who could have looked more . 
respectable? He had “cleaned 
himself,” as he said, with great care 
that morning. Haggard and un- 
shaven as he had been on the previ- 
ous night after his wanderings, he 
would scarcely have made so great 
a sensation as he did now, trim as 
a new pin, carefully shaved, care- 
fully brushed. There was a half 
shout, half cry, from the little band 
of spectators, now thoroughly de- 
moralised and incapable of keeping 
order. “Rolls, old Rolls!” John 
Erskine cried with consternation. 
Could this be the explanation of it? 
As for Rolls himself, the outcry 
acted upon him in the most remark- 
able way. He grew red and lost his 
temper. “It’s just me, gentlemen,” 
he said; “and can an accident 
not happen to a man in a humble 
condition of life as well as to one 
of you?” He was silenced at once, 
and the stir of amazement re- 
pressed; but nothing could pre- 
vent the rustle and whisper among 
the gentlemen, which would have 
become tumultuous had their pres- 
ence there been more than toler- 
ated. They all knew Rolls, and 
to connect him with such an 
event was impossible. The tra- 
gedy seemed over, and at the ut- 
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most a tragi-comedy, a solemn 
farce, had taken its place. 

Rolls’s statement, however, was 
serious enough. It was to the 
effect that he had met his master 
coming down from Tinto in the 
condition of which so much had 
been made, when he himself was 
oing up to make a request to Mr. 

orrance about a lease—that he 
met Torrance close to the Scaur 
“coming thundering down the 
brae” in a state of excitement and 
temper such as it was well enough 
known Tinto was subject to. Rolls 
acknowledged that in such circum- 
stances he ought not to have stop- 
= him and introduced his suit— 
ut this was merely an error of 
judgment. Tinto, he said, received 
his request very ill, and called his 
nephew—for whom he was going to 
plead—a ne’er-do-weel—which was 
not the case, let him say it that 


would. And here again Rolls was 
wrong, he allowed—it was another 
error of judgment—but he was not 
cing to have his own flesh and 
blood abused. He stood up for it 
to Tinto’s face that Willie Rolls 
was as respectable a lad as ever 


ploughed land. It was well known 
what Tinto was, a man that had 
no thought but a word and a blow. 
He rode at Rolls furiously, “I 
took hold of the beast’s bridle to 
push her back,—what I could do. 
She would have had her hoofs on 
me in a moment.” Then he saw 
with horror the rear, the bound 
back, the false step; and then horse 
and man went thundering over the 
Scaur. Rolls declared that he lost 
no time in calling for help—in try- 
ing all he could to save the victim. 
Lord Rintoul would bear him wit- 
ness, for his lordship met him in 
the wood, routing like a wild beast. 
Nothing could be more consistent, 
more simple, than the whole story 
—it bore the stamp of truth on 
every line—or such at least was 
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the conclusion of the sheriff, and 
the procurator, and the crier, and 
the town officer, and every official 
about the town-house of Dunearn, 

The formidable examination which 
had excited so much interest ter- 
minated by the return of John’s 
fly to Dunnotter, with the butler 
in it, very grave and impressive in . 
the solemn circumstances. Rolls 
himself did not choose to consider 
his position lightly. He acknow- 
ledged with great respect the salu- 
tations of the gentlemen, who could 
not be prevented from crowding to 
the door of the fly after him. Sir 
James, who was the first, thrust 
something secretly into Rolls’s hand. 
“They'll not treat you so well as. 
they treated your master. You must 
fee them—fee them, Rolls,” said the 
old general, “It'll be better than 
I deserve, Sir James,” Rolls said, 
“Hoot! nothing will happen to 
you, man!” said Sir James. “He 
was well inspired to make a clean 
breast of it,” Mr. Monypenny said. 
“ The truth before all—it’s the best 
policy.” You're very kind to say 
sae, sir,” said Rolls, solemnly. As. 
he spoke he met the eye of Lord 
Rintoul, who stood behind fixing 
his regard upon the face of John’s 
substitute. It was a trouble to 
Rolls to understand what the young 
lord could mean, “ glowering” as he 
did, but saying nothing. Was he 
better aware of the facts of the 
case than any one: suspected? 
might he come in with his story 
and shatter that of Rolls? This 
gave the old servant a little anxi- 
ety as he sat back solemnly in his. 
corner, and was driven away. 

It would be impossible to enum- 
erate all the visitors who thronged 
into Miss Barbara Erskine’s house 
that day. She had three more leaves: 
put into her dining-table, and Janet 
added dish to dish with the wildest. 
prodigality. Sir James Montgom- 
ery was one of those who “con- 
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voyed” John to his old relative’s 
house. He walked upon one side 
of the hero, and Lord Lindores 
upon the other. “I will not con- 
ceal my fault from you, Miss Bar- 
para,” he said. “I thought when 
I heard his story first it was just 
the greatest nonsense, But it 
worked upon me—it worked upon 
me; and then Lady Montgomery, 
she would not hear a word.” 
“Women understand the truth 
when they hear it; it’s none so 
often,” Miss Barbara said, flushed 
with triumph and happiness. Rin- 
toul had come in with the rest—or 
rather after the rest. He and John 
were the two who were somewhat 
out of all this tumult and rejoicing. 
They had not spoken to each other, 
keeping apart with an instinctive 
repugnance, silent in the midst 
of the rejoicing. But the rest 
of the company made up the de- 
ficiency. Such a luncheon! a 


duke’s son from England, an earl, 
all the best men in the county: 
and Janet’s dishes praised and con- 
sumed to the last morsel, and the 
best wine brought up from the 
cellar, and the house not big enough 


to contain the guests. Miss Bar- 
bara sat at the head of the table, 
with a little flush of triumph on 
her cheek, “It’s like a marriage 
feast,” she said to Sir James when 
they rose from the table. 

“And I cannot see what should 
hinder it to be the forerunner—but 
the breakfast shall be at my house, 
Miss Barbara, since her parents 
have no house of their own here.” 

“Oh, who are you calling her?” 
said Miss Barbara, shaking her 
head; and as she spoke she turned 
towards a group in a corner—two 
young figures close together. Sir 
James’s countenance grew long, but 
Miss Barbara’s bloomed out in genial 
triumph. “It’s not the first time,” 
she said, “that we have had a lad 
0’ title in Dalrulzian—and it will 
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not be the last.” The magic of rank 
had triumphed even over prejudice. 
There could be no denying that 
Lady Edith Erskine would be a bon- 
nie name—and a bonnie creature 
too. 

“TI got your letter,” John said. 
“T suppose an angel must have 
brought it. There is no telling how 
wretched I was before, or how happy 
after.” ; 

“No angel, but my mother’s 
footman. I am afraid you thought 
it very bold, Mr. Erskine. I was 
afraid after, that I had said too 
much,” 

“TI think so too,—unless you 
mean it to kill me like a sweet 
poison; which it will do, unless 
there is more——” 

“Mr. Erskine, you have not 
quite come to yourself,—all this ex- 
citement has gone to your head.” 

“T want more,” said John— 
“more!” And Edith’s eyes sank 
before his. It was not like the 
affectionate proposals of Millefleurs, 
whose voice was audible now even 
through those low syllables so dif- 
ferent in their tone. And Lady 
Lindores at that moment took her 
daughter by the arm. “Edith,” 
she said, in a tone of fright, 
“Edith!” Oh _ foolish, foolish 
mother! had she never thought of 
this till now? 

The window of the sag 
looked out into the garden. Never- 
theless, it was possible to find a 
covert where two could talk and 
not be seen. And while the gentle- 
men rose from the table, and Lady 
Lindores came to her daughter’s 
rescue, a very different group, two 
very agitated pale young people, 
stood together there, without a 
single demonstration of tenderness 
or even friendship, looking at each 
other with eager eyes. Or rather 
the girl looked at the man, whose 
courage had failed him, who stood 
before her like a culprit, not ven- 
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turing to raise his eyes to her 
face. “What is the meaning of 
it?’ she cried. “Oh, what is the 
meaning of it?” She stamped her 
foot upon the ground in her excite- 
ment and the intolerable trouble of 
her thoughts. “You told me—one 
thing; and now another has hap- 
pened. What does it mean?” 

“Nora,” he said, clasping his 
hands, “don’t be so. hard upon 
me!” 

“ What does it mean?” she cried, 
her soft face growing stern, her nos- 
trils dilating. “Either what you 
said is false, or this is false; and 
anyhow, you, you are false, Lord 
Rintoul! Oh, cannot you tell me 
what it means? Is it that you are 
not brave enough to stand up by 
yourself—to say, It was I at 

“For God’s sake, Nora! I was 
ready, quite ready to do it, though 
it would have been ruin to me. 
I had made up my mind. But 
what could I do when this man 
stood up before me and said 
He told the whole story almost 
exactly as—as it happened. I 
was stupefied; but what could I 
do? Ideclare to you, Nora, when 
old Monypenny got up and said 
‘The man is here,’ I jumped up, I 
stood forward. And then I was 
confounded, I could not say a 
word.” Here he approached a little 
nearer and put out his hand to 
take hers. ‘“ Why should I, Nora 
—now tell me why should I? when 
this other man says it was he. 
He ought to know,” Rintoul add- 
ed, with a groan of faint tentative 
humour in his voice. He did not 
know how far he might venture to 
go 


Once more Nora stamped her 


foot on the ground. “Oh, I cannot 
away with you!” she cried. It was 
one of Miss Barbara’s old-fashioned 
phrases. She was at the end of 
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her own. She would have liked, 
she thought, to strike him as he 
stood before her deprecating, yet 
every moment recovering himself, 

“Tf another man chooses to take 
it upon him, why should I contra. 
dict him?” Rintoul said, with good 
sense unanswerable. “I was stunned 
with astonishment; but when you 
reflect, how could I contradict him? 
If he did it for John Erskine’s 
sake, it would have spoiled that ar- 
rangement,” 

“ John Erskine would never make 
any arrangement. If he had been 
to blame he would have borne it, 
He would not have shirked or drawn 
back !” 

“You think better of John 
Erskine than of me, Nora. I do 
not know what it is, but I have no 
right to interfere. I'll give the old 
fellow something when it’s all over. 
It is not for me he is doing it, 
whatever is his reason, I should 
spoil it all if I said a word. Will 
you forgive me now?” said Rintoul, 
with a mixture of calm reason and 
anxiety. He had quite recovered 
himself. And Nora, still in a 
flutter of slowly dissipating excite- 
ment, could find no argument 
against that sturdy good sense of 
his. For he was strong in sense, 
however worldly it might be. 

“T cannot understand it at all. 
Do you know who the man was?” 
she said. 

And then he laughed—actually 
langhed—though he was on the 
borders of desperation an hour ago. 
The echo of it seemed to run round 
the garden among the listening 
trees and horrified Nora. But at 
his next word she threw up her 
hands in consternation, with a cry 
of bewilderment, confusion, almost 
amusement too, though she would 
have thought that impossible,— 
“Old Rolls!” 
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John Erskine returned to Dal- 
rulzian alone after this wonderful 
morning’s work. He could scarce- 
ly believe that he was free to walk 
where he pleased,—to do what he 
liked. Four days is not a long 
period of time. But prison has an 
extraordinary effect, and his very 
limbs had seemed to tingle when 
he got the uncontrolled use of them 
again. Lord Lindores had driven 
him back as far as the gates of Lin- 
dores, and from thence he walked 
on, glad of the air, the sense of 
freedom and movement,—the si- 
lence in which to realise all that 
had passed. Enough had passed, 
indeed, to give full occasion for 
thought; and it was only now 
that the extraordinary character 
of the event struck him. Rolls! 
to associate Rolls with a tragedy. 
In his excitement John burst into 
a wild fit of laughter, which echoed 
along the quiet road ; then, horrified 
by the sound, drew himself quickly 
together, and went on with the 
gravest countenance in the world. 
But it must be added that this 
thought of Rolls was only momen- 
tary,—it came and went, and was 
dropped into the surrounding dark- 
ness, in which all accidents of 
common life were heaped together 
as insignificant and secondary, in 
comparison with one central con- 
sciousness with which his whole 
firmament was ablaze. He had 
demanded “More! more!” but 
had not received another word. 
No explanation had ensued. The 
mother had come in with soft au- 
thority, with a steadfast blank of 
all understanding. Lady Lindores 
would not see that they wanted to 
talk to each other. She had not 
ceased to hold her daughter by 
the arm, affectionately leaning upon 
her, until they went away: and 
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Edith had not spoken another 
word—had not even met his anx- 
ious looks with more than the most 
momentary fugitive glance. Thus 
John had withdrawn in that state 
of half certainty which, perhaps, is 
more absorbing to the faculties and 
more transporting to the heart than 
any definite and indisputable fact 
ever can be. His whole being was 
in movement, agitated by a deli- 
cious doubt, by an eager breathless 
longing to know, which was sweeter 
than knowledge. All the romance 
and witchcraft of passion was in 
it, its most ethereal part 


** Hopes, and fears that kindle ho 


ishable ng; 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long.” 


Such was the potency of this 
charm, that, after he had thrown 
one thought at Rolls, and _per- 
ceived the absurdity of the event, 
and given vent to the excited 
commentary of that laugh, John 
abandoned himself altogether to 
the sea of fancies, the questions, 
the answers, the profound trains of 
reasoning which belonged to that 
other unresolved and all-entrancing 
problem. He discussed with himself 
every word of Edith’s letter, turn- 
ing it over and over. Did it mean 
this? or peradventure, after all, 
did it only mean that? But if it 
meant that and not this, would 
she have so replied to his looks? 
would not she have said something 
more definitely discouraging when 
he appealed to her for More! more? 
She had not given him a word 
more; but she had replied with 
no stony look, no air of angry 
surprise or disdain, such as sure- 
ly Yet, on the other hand, 
might it not be possible that com- 
passion and sympathy for his ex- 

20 
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traordinary circumstances, and the 
wrong he had undergone, might 
keep her, so sweet and good as 
she was, from any discouraging 
word? Only, in that case, would 
she have cast down her eyes like 
that? would they have melted into 
that unspeakable sweetness? So 
he ran on, as so many have done 
before him. He thought no more 
of the matter which had affected 
him so deeply for the last week, 
or of Torrance, who was dead, or 
of Rolls, who was in jail, than he 
did of last year’s snow. Every 
interest in heaven and earth con- 
centrated to him in these end- 
less delightful questions. When 
a man, or, for that matter, a wo- 
man, is in this beatific agitation 
of mind, the landscape generally 
becomes a sort of blurr of light 
around them, and, save to the in- 
ward eye, which more than ever 
at such a moment is “the bliss 
of solitude,” there is nothing that 
is very clearly visible. John saw 
this much, but no more, in Miss 
Barbara’s old-fashioned dining- 
room—the genial gentlemen still 
at table, and Miss Barbara herself, 
in her white shawl, forming only a 
background to the real interest; 
and he perceived no more of the 
country round him as he walked, 
or the glow of the autumn foliage, 
the distance rolling away in soft 
blueness of autumnal mists to Tinto. 
He managed to walk along the road 
without seeing it, though it was 
so familiar, and arrived at his 
own gate with great surprise, 
unable to comprehend how he 
could have come so far. When 
he opened the gate, Peggy Fleming 
came out with her apron folded 
over her hands; but when she saw 
who it was, Peggy, forgetting the 
soap-suds, which showed it was 
washing day, flung up her red 
moist arms to the sky, and gave 
utterance to a wild “akreigh” of 


welcome and joy. For a moment 
John thought nothing less than 
that he was to be seized in those 
wildly waving and soapy arms. 

“Eh, it’s the master!” P 
cried. “Eh, it’s himsel’! 
it’s lies, every word; and I never 
believed it, no’? a moment!” And 
with that she threw her apron 
over her head and began to sob 
—a sound which brought out all 
her children, one after another, 
to hang upon her skirts and eager. 
ly investigate the reason why. 

The warmth of this emotional 
welcome amused him, and he paused 
to say a word or two of kindness 
before he passed on. But he had 
not anticipated the excitement with 
which he was to be received. When 
he came in sight of his own house, 
the first sound of his step was re- 
sponded to by the watchers within 
with an anxious alacrity. A head 
popped out at a window; a white 
aproned figure appeared from the 
back of the house, and ran back at 
the sight of him. And then there 
arose a “skreigh” of rapture that 
threw Peggy’s altogether into the 
shade, and Bauby rushed out upon 
him, with open arms, and all her 
subordinates behind her, moist and 
flowing with tears of joy. “Eh, 
Mr. John! Eh, my bonny man! 
Eh, laddie, laddie—that I should 
call you sae! my _ heart’s just 
broken. And have you come 
hame ? and have you come hame?” 

“As you see,” said John. He 
began to be rather tired of this 
primitive rejoicing, which presup- 
posed that his detention had been 
a very serious matter, although by 
this time, in the crowd of other 
thoughts, it had come to look of 
no importance at all, But he re 
membered that he had a com- 
munication to make which, 10 
doubt, would much lessen this 
delight; and he did not now feel 
at all disposed to laugh when he 
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thought of Rolls. He took Bauby 
by the arm, and led her with him, 
astonished, into the library. The 
other maids remained collected in 
the hall. To them, as to Peggy 
at the lodge, it seemed the most 
natural thing to imagine that he 
had escaped, and might be pur- 
sued. The excitement rose very 
high among them: they thought 
instantly of all the hiding-places 
that were practicable, each one of 
them being ready to defend him to 
the death. 

And it was very difficult to 
convey to the mind of Bauby the 
information which John had to 
communicate. “Oh ay, sir,” she 
said, with a curtsey; “just that. 
I was sure Tammas was at Dun- 
notter to be near his maister. 
He has a terrible opinion of his 
maister; but now you're back 


sy there will be no-thing to 


eep him.” 

“You must understand,” said 
John, gently, “that Rolls—it was, 
I have no doubt, the merest acci- 
dent; I wonder it did not happen 
to myself: Rolls—caught his bridle, 
you know——” 

“Oh ay,—just that, sir,” said 
Bauby; “but there will be no- 
thing to keep him, now you're back 
yoursel’,” 

“Vm afraid I don’t make my- 
self plain,” said John. “Try to 
understand what I am_ saying. 
Rolls—your brother, you know 

“Oh ay, sir,” said Bauby, smil- 
ing broadly over all her beaming 
face, “he’s just my brother—aw- 
body kens that—and a real good 
brother Tammas has aye been to 
me.” 

John was at his wit’s end. He 
began the story a dozen times over, 
and softened and broke it up into 
easy words, as if he had been speak- 
ing toachild. At last it gradually 
dawned upon Bauby, not as a fact, 
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but as something he wanted to 
persuade her of. It was a shock,. 
but she bore it nobly. “You are 
meaning to tell me, sir, that it 
was Tammas—our Tammas—that 
killed Pat Torrance, yon muckle 
man? Na,—it’s just your joke, 
sir. Gentlemen will have their 
jokes.” 

“ My joke!” cried John in hor- 
ror; “do you think it is anything 
to joke abont? I cannot under- 
stand it any more than you can. 
But it is fact;—it is himself that 
says so. He got hold of the 
bridle——” 

“Na, Mr. John; na, na, sir, 
What is the good of frightening 
a poor lone woman? The like 
of that could never happen. Na, 
na.” 

“But it is he himself who has 
said it; no one else could have 
imagined it for a moment. It is 
his own story 

“And if it is,” said Bauby— 
“mind ye, Mr. John, I ken no- 
thing about it; but I ken our 
Tammas,—if it is, he’s just said it 
to save—ithers: that’s the way of 
it. I ken him and his ways——” 

“To save—others?” The sug- 
gestion bewildered John. 

“Oh ay—it’s just that,” said 
Bauby again. She dried her eyes 
carefully with her apron, pressing 
a tear into each corner. “ Him pit 
forth his hand upon a gentleman, 
and a muckle man like Pat Tor- 
rance, and a muckle beast! Na, 
na, Mr. John! But he might 
think, maybe, that a person like 
him, no’ of consequence—though 
he’s of awfu’ consequence to me,” 
said Bauby, almost falling back 
into tears. She made an. effort, 
however, and recovered her smile. 
“Tt’s just a thing I can very weel 
understand.” 

“T think you must be out of 
your mind,” cried her master. 
“Such things are not done in our 
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day. What! play with the law, 
and take upon him another man’s 
burden? Besides,” said John, im- 
patiently, “for whom? In whom 
could he be so much interested as 
to play such a daring game ?” 

“Oh ay, sir, that’s just the 
question,” Bauby said composedly. 
From time to time she put up her 
apron. The shock she had received 
was comprehensible, but not the 
consolation. To follow, her in this 
was beyond her master’s power. 

“That is the question indeed,” 
John said gravely. “I think you 
must be mistaken. It is very 
much simpler to suppose what was 
the case,—that he gripped at the 
brute’s bridle to save himself from 
being ridden down. It is the 
most wonderful thing in the world 
that I did not do it myself.” 


“T’m thinking sae, sir,” 


said 


Bauby, drily; and then she re- 
lapsed for a moment to the darker 


view of the situation, and rubbed 
her eyes with her apron. ‘“ What 
will they do with him ?’—is there 
much they can do with him ?”’ she 
said. 

She listened to John’s explana- 
tions with composure, broken by 
sudden relapses into emotion ; but, 
on the whole, she was a great deal 
more calm than John had expected. 
Her aspect confounded her master : 
and when at last she made him 
another curtsey, and folding her 
plump arms, with her apron over 
them, announced that “I maun 
g° and see after my denner,” his 
ewilderment reached its climax. 
She came back, however, after she 
had reached the door, and stood 
before him for a moment with, if 
that was possible to Bauby, a cer- 
tain defiance. “You'll no’ be tak- 
ing on another man,” she said, with 
a half-threatening smile but a slight 
quiver of her lip, “the time that 
yon poor lad’s away ?” 

This encounter was scarcely over 
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when he had another claim made 
upon him by Beaufort, who snd. 
denly rushed in, breathless and ef. 
fusive, catching him by both hands 
and pouring forth congratulations, 
It was only then that it occurred to 
John as strange that Beaufort had 
not appeared at Dunearn, or taken 
any apparent interest in his fate; 
but the profuse explanations and 
excuses of his friend had the usual 
effect in directing his mind towards 
this dereliction from evident duty, 
Beaufort overflowed in confused 
apologies. “I did go to Dunearn, 
but [ was too late; and I did not 
like to follow you to your aunt’s, 
whom I don’t know; and then— 
and then The fact is, I had 
an engagement,” was the end of the 
whole; and as he said this, a curi- 
ous change and movement came 
over Beaufort’s face. 

“An engagement! I did not 
think you knew anybody.” 

‘*No,—nor do I, except those I 
have known for years.” 

“The Lindores?” John said 
hastily,—“ they were all at Dun- 
earn.” 

“ The fact is ” Here Beau- 
fort paused and walked to the fire, 
which was low, and poked it vigor- 
ously. He had nearly succeeded 
in making an end of it altogether 
before he resumed. “ The fact is,” 
—with his back to John,—*“I 
thought it only proper—to call— 
and make inquiries.” He cleared 
his throat, then said hurriedly, 
“Tn short, Erskine, I have been to 
Tinto.” There was a tremulous 
sound in his voice which went to 
John’s heart. Who was he that he 
should blame his brother? A fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind. 

“ Déa!” was all that John said. 

“ Déa—yes; perhaps I ought 
to have waited. But when you 
reflect how long—how long it is: 
and all that has happened, and 
what we both have suftered-—" 
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“Do you mean that you have 
gone over all that already?’ John 
asked, amazed. But Beaufort made 
him no reply. The fumes of that 
meeting were still in his head, and 
all that he had said and all that 
had been said to him. The master 
of the house was scarcely out of it, 
so to speak; his shadow was still 
upon the great room, the staircases, 
and passages; but Carry had lived, 
it seemed to her, years since the 
decree of freedom was pronounced 
for her. If there was indecorum 
in his visit, she was unaware.of it. 
To feel themselves together, to be 
able each to pour out to the other 
the changes in their minds, the dif- 
ference of age and experience, the 
unchangeableness of the heart, was 
to them both a mystery—a wonder 
inscrutable. Beaufort did not care 
a brass farthing for John’s escape; 
he had heard all about it, but he 
had not even taken it into his 
mind. He tried to put on a little 
interest now, and asked some con- 
fused questions without paying any 
attention to the answers he re- 
ceived. When they met at dinner 
they talked upon indifferent sub- 
jects, ignoring on both sides the 
things that were of the deepest 
interest. “Has not Rolls come 
back with you? Oh, I beg your 
pardon,—I forgot,” said Beaufort. 
And John did not think very much 
more of Rolls, to tell the truth. 

Lord Millefleurs went away a 
few days after; but Beaufort con- 
sidered that, on the whole, it would 
suit him better to remain in Scot- 
land a little longer. “What can I 
do for you?” he said; “the Duke 
is deceiving himself. You are quite 
as well able to look after yourself 
as Iam. Why should I pretend 
to exercise functions which we all 
know are quite unnecessary? I 
have only just come, and Erskine 
is willing to keep me. I think I 
shall stay.” 
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“My dear fellow,” said little 
Millefleurs, “your sentiments are 
mine to a T; but we eed, don’t 
you know? that the ‘Dake has a 
great many things in his power, 
and that it might be as well to 
humour him. You have eased his 
mind, don’t you know?—and why 
shouldn’t you get the good of it? 
You are too viewy and disinter- 
ested, and that sort of thing. But I 
am apracticalman. Come along!” 
said Millefleurs. When Beaufort 
continued to shake his head, as 
he puffed out solemn mouthfals of 
smoke, planting himself ever more 
deeply, as if to take root there, in 
his easy-chair, Millefleurs turned 
to John and appealed to him. 
“Make that fellow come along, 
Erskine ; it will be for his good,” 
the little Marquis said. There was 
a little pucker in his smooth fore- 
head. “Life is not plain sailing,” 
he went on; “des convenances are 


not such humbug as men suppose. 
Look here, Beaufort, come along; 
it will be better for you, don’t you 


know ? ” 


“T am sick of thinking what is 
better for me,” said’ Beaufort. “I 
shall please myself for once in my 
life. What have the convenances 
to do with me?” He did not meet 
the look of his junior and supposed 
pupil, but got up and threw away 
his cigar and stalked to the win- 
dow, where his long figure shut out 
almost all the light. Little Mille- 


Meurs folded his plump hands, and 


shook his round boyish head. The 
other was a much more dignified 
figure, but his outline against the 
light had a limp irresolution in it. 
He knew that he ought to go 
away; but how could he do it? 
To find your treasure that was lost 
after so many years, and then go 
straight away and leave it—was 
that possible? And then, perhaps, it 
had flashed across Beaufort’s mind, 
who had been hanging on waiting 
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for fortune so long, and never had 
bestirred himself,—perhaps it flash- 
ed upon him that now—now—the 
Duke’s patronage, and the places 
and promotions in his power, might 
be of less importance. But this 
was only a shadow flying like 
the shadows of the hills upon 
which he was gazing, involuntary, 
so that he was not to blame for 
it. Millefleurs went away alone 
next day. He took a very tender 
farewell of the ladies at Lindores, 
asking permission to write to them. 
i. asl if I hear anything of her, 
don’t you know? I shall tell you,” 
he said to Edith, holding her hand 
affectionately in both of his. “You 
must hear something of her—you 
must go and find her,” said Edith. 
Millefleurs put his head on one 
side like a sentimental robin. 
“But it is quite unsuitable, don’t 
you know?” he said, and drove 
away, kissing his hand with many 
a tender token of friendship. Lord 
Lindores could scarcely endure to 
see these evidences of an affectionate 
parting. He had come out, as in 
duty bound, to speed the parting 
guest with the proper smile of hos- 
rare regret; but as soon as 

illefleurs was out of sight, turned 
upon his heel with an expression 
of disgust. “He is a little fool, 
if he is not a little humbug. I 
wonder if he ever was in earnest 
at all?’ This was addressed to 
Rintoul, who of late had avoided 
all such subjects, and now made nol 
reply. 

“T say, I wonder whether he 
ever meant anything serious at all ?” 
said Lord Lindores, in a tone of 
irritation, having called his son 
into the library after him; “and 
you don’t even take the trouble to 
answer me. But one thing he has 
done, he has invited you to Ess Cas- 
tle ; and as I suggested to you before, 
there is Lady Reseda, a very nice 
girl, in every way desirable od 


“T have had my leave already,” 
said Rintoul, hastily. “It wag 
kind of Millefleurs; but I don 
see how I can go——” 

“T never knew before that there 
was any such serious difficulty 
about leave,” said his father. “ You 
can cut off your last fortnight 
here.” 

“T don’t think that would do,” 
said Rintoul, with a troubled look, 
“T have made engagements—for 
nearly every day.” 

“You had better speak out at 
once. Tell me, what I know you 
are thinking, that the Duke's 
daughter, because your father sug- 
gests her, is not to be thought 
of. You are all alike. I once 
thought you had some sense, Rin- 
toul.” 

“T—TI hope I have so still. I 
don’t think it is good taste to bring 
in a lady’s name “ 

“Oh, d n your good taste,” 
cried the exasperated father; “a 
connection of {this kind would be 
everything for me. What I am 
trying to obtain will, remember 
this, be for you and your children 
as well. You have no right to 
reap the benefit if you don’t do 
what you can to bring it about.” 

“T should like to speak to you 
on—on the whole subject—some 
time or other,” said the young man. 
He was like a man eager to give & 
blow, yet so frightened that he ran 
away in the very act of delivering 
it. Lord Lindores looked at him 
with suspicious eyes. 

“T don’t know any reason wh 
you shouldn’t speak now. It 
would be well that we should unm 
derstand each other,” he said. ‘ 

But this took away all power 
from Rintoul. He almost trembled 
as he stood before his father’s too 
keen—too penetrating eyes. 

“Oh, don’t let me trouble you 
now,” he said, nervously; “and 
besides, I have something to do. 
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Dear me, it is three o’clock!” he 
cried, looking at his watch and 
hurrying away. But he had really 
no engagement for three o’clock. 
It was the time when Nora, escap- 
ing from her old lady, came out 
for a walk; and they had met on 
several occasions, though never by 
appointment. Nora, for her part, 
would not have consented to make 
any appointment. Already she 
began to feel herself in a false 
position. She was willing to ac- 
cept and keep inviolable the secret 
with which he had trusted her; 
but that she herself, a girl full 
of high-mindedness and honour, 
should be his secret too, and 


carry on a clandestine intercourse 
which nobody knew anything of, 
was to Nora the last humiliation. 
She had not written home since it 
happened ; for to write home and 
not to tell her mother of what had 
happened, would have seemed to 


the girl falsehood. She felt false 
with Miss Barbara; she had an in- 
tolerable sense at once of being 
wronged, and wrong, in the pres- 
ence of Lady Lindores and Edith. 
She would no more have made an 
appointment to meet him than she 
would have told a lie. But poor 
Nora, who was only a girl after all, 
notwithstanding these high prin- 
ciples of hers, took her walk daily 
along the Lindores road. It was 
the quietest, the prettiest. She 
had always liked it better than any 
other—so she said to herself; and 
naturally Rintoul, who could not 
go to Dunearn save by that way, 
met her there. She received him, 
not with any rosy flush of pleas- 
ure, but with a blush that was 
hot and angry, resolving that to- 
morrow she would turn her steps 
in a different direction, and that 
this should not occur again; and 
she did not even give him her hand 
when they met, as she would have 
done to the doctor or the minister, 
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or any one of the ordinary passers- 


by. 

“You are angry with me, Nora,” 
he said. 

“T don’t know that I have any 
right to be angry. We have very 
little to do with each other, Lord 
Rintoul.” 

“Nora!’’ he cried; “Nora! do 
you want to break my heart? What 
is this? It is not so very long 
since——” 

“Tt is long enough,” she said, 
“to let me see—— It is better that 
we should not say anything more 
about that. One is a fool—one is 
taken by surprise—one does not 
think what it means——” 

“Do you imagine I will let my- 
self be thrown off like this?’ he 
cried, with great agitation. “ Nora, 
why should you despise me so— 
all for the sake of old Rolls?” 

“Tt is not all for the sake of old 
Rolls.” 

“T will go and see him, if you 
like, to-day. I will find out from 
him what he means. It is his own 
doing, it is not my doing. You 
know I was more surprised than 
any one. Nora, think! If you 
only think, you will see that you 
are unreasonable. How could I 
stand up and contradict a man 
who had accused himself ?” 

“T was not thinking of Rolls,” 
cried Nora, who had tried to break 
in on this flood of eloquence in 
vain. “I was thinking of—— 
Lord Rintoul, I am not a person 
of rank like you—I don’t know 
what lords and ladies think it right 
to do—but I will not have clan- 
destine meetings with any one. If 
a man wants me, if he were a 
prince, he must ask my father,—he 
must do it in the eye of day, not 
as if he were ashamed. Good-bye! 
do not expect me to see you any 
more.” She turned as she spoke, 
waved her hand, and walked quickly 
away. He was too much aston- 
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ished to say a word. He made a 
step or two after her, but she called 
to him that she would not suffer 
it, and walked on at full speed. 
Rintoul -looked after her aghast. 
He tried to laugh to himself, and 
to say, “Oh, it is that, is it?’ but 
he could not. There was nothing 
gratifying to his pride to be got out 
of the incident at all. He turned 
after she was out of sight, and 


went home crest-fallen. She never 
turned round, nor looked back,— 
made no sign of knowing that he 
stood there watching her. Poor 
Rintoul crept along homeward in 
the early gloaming with a heavy 
heart. He would have to beard 
the lions, then—no help for it; in. 
deed he had always intended to do 
it, but not now, when there was so 
much excitement in the air. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Rolls in the county jail, sent 
hither on his own confession, was 
in a very different position from 
John Erskine, waiting examina- 
tion there. He was locked up with- 
out ceremony in a cell, his respecta- 
bility and his well-known antece- 
dents all ignored. Dunnotter was 
at some distance from the district in 
which he was known, and Thomas 
Rolls, domestic servant, charged 
with manslaughter, did not impress 
the official imagination as Mr. Rolls 
the factotum of Dalrulzian had long 
impressed the mind of his own 
neighbourhood and surroundings. 
And Rolls, to tell the truth, was 
deeply depressed when he found 
himself shut up within that blank 
interior, with nothing to do, and 
nothing to support the amour 
propre which was his strength, 
except the inborn conviction of his 
own righteousness and exemplary 
position,—a sight for all men. But 
there is nothing that takes down 
the sense of native merit so much 
as solitude and absence of appre- 
ciation. Opposition and hostility 
are stimulants, and keep warm in 
us the sense of our own superiority, 
but not the contemptuous indiffer- 
ence of a surly turnkey to whom one 
is No. 25, and who cared not a 
straw for Rolls’s position and career. 
He felt himself getting limp as the 
long featureless days went on, and 


doubts of every kind assailed him, 
Had he been right to do it? Since 
he had made this sacrifice for his 
master, there had come into his 
mind a chill of doubt which he 
had never been touched by before, 
Was it certain that it was John who 
had done it? Might not he, Rolls, 
be making a victim of himself for 
some nameless tramp, who would 
never even know of it, nor care, 
and whose punishment would be 
doubly deserved and worthy of no 
man’s interference? Rolls felt that 
this was a suggestion of the devil 
for his discomfiture. He tried to 
chase it out of his mind by think- 
ing of the pleasures he had secured 
for himself in that last week of his 
life—of Edinburgh Castle and the 
Calton Jail and the Earthen Mound 
and the wonders of the Observa- 
tory. To inspect these had been 
the dream of his life, and he had 
attained that felicity. He had be- 
lieved that this would give him 
“plenty to think about” for the 
rest of his life—and that, especially 
for the time of his confinement, it 
would afford an excellent pro- 
vision; but he did not find the 
solace that he had expected in 
musing upon Mons Meg and the 
Scottish Regalia. How dreadful 
four walls become when you are 
shut up within them; how the air 
begins to hum and buzz after 4 
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while with your thoughts that have 
escaped you, and swarm about like 
bees, all murmurous and unresting 
—these were the discoveries he 
made. Rolls grew nervous, almost 
‘ hysterical, in the unusual quiet. 
What would he not have given for 
his plate to polish, or his lamps 
to trim! He had been allowed to 
have what are called writing ma- 
terials,—a few dingy sheets of note- 
paper, a penny bottle of ink, a rusty 
steel pen—but Rolls was not accus- 
tomed to literary composition: and 
a few books—but Rolls was scorn- 
ful of what he called “novelles,” 
and considered even more serious 
reading, as an occupation which 
required thought and a mind free 
of care. And nobody came to see 
him. He had no effusion of grati- 
tude and sweet praise from his mas- 
ter. Mr. Monypenny was Rolls’s 


only visitor, who came to take all 
his explanations, and get a perfect 


understanding of how his case ought 
to be conducted. The butler had 
become rather limp and feeble before 
even Mr. Monypenny appeared. 

“Tm maybe not worthy of 
much,” Rolls said, with a wave 
of his hand, “but I think there’s 
one or two might have come to see 
me—one or two.” 

“T think so too, Rolls; but it 
is not want of feeling. I have 
instructions from Mr. Erskine to 
spare no expense; to have the very 
best man that can be had. And 
I make no doubt we'll carry you 
through. I’m thinking of trying 
Jardine, who is at the very top of 
the tree.” 

“And what will that cost, if 
I may make so bold, Mr. Mony- 
penny ?” 

When he heard the sum that 
was needed for the advocate’s fee, 
Rolls’s countenance fell, but his 
spirit rose. “Lord bless us!” he 
said,— ‘a’ that for standing up and 
discoursing before the Court! And 
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most of them are real well pleased 
to hear themselves speak, if it 
were without fee or reward. I 
think shame to have a’ that siller 
spent upon me; but it’s a grand 
thing of the young master, and a 
great compliment: it will please 
Bauby, too.” 

“He ought to have come to see 
you,—so old a_ servant, and a 
most faithful one,” said Mr. Mony- 

enny. 

“ Well-awell, sir, there’s many 
things to be said: a gentleman has 
things to do; there’s a number of 
calls upon his time. He would mean 
well, | make no doubt, and then 
he would forget; but to put his 
hand in his pocket like that! 
Bauby. will be very well pleased. 
I am glad, poor woman, that she 
has the like of that to keep up 
her heart.” 

“Well, Rolls, I am glad to see 
that you are so grateful. Thinking 
over all the circumstances, and that 
you lost no time in giving the alarm, 
and did your best to have succour 
carried to him, I think I may say 
that you will be let off very easy. 
I would not be astonished if you 
were discharged at once. In any 
case it will be a light sentence. 
You may keep your mind easy 
about that.” 

“Tt’s all in the hands of Pro- 
vidence,” said Rolls. He was 
scarcely willing to allow that his 
position was one to be considered 
so cheerfully. “It will be a grand 
exhibition 0’ eloquence,” he said; 
“and will there be as much siller 
spent, and as great an advocate 
on the other side, Mr. Monypenny ? 
It’s a wonderful elevating thought 
to think that the best intellects in 
the land will be warstlin’ ower a 
simple body like me.” 

“And that is true, Rolls; mz 
will just warstle over ye—it will 
be a treat to hear it. And if I get 
Jardine, he will do it con amore, 
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for he’s a sworn enemy to the Pro- 
curator, and cannot bide the Lord 
Advocate. He’s a _ tremendous 
speaker when he’s got a good sub- 
ject; and he’ll do it con amore.” 

“Well-awell, sir; if it’s con 
amoray or con onything else, sae 
long as he can convince the jury,” 
said Rolls. He was pleased with 
the importance of this point of 
view; but when Mr. Monypenny 
left him, it required all his strength 
of mind to apply this consolation. 
“If they would but do it quick, I 
wouldna stand upon the honour of 
the thing,” he said to himself. 

Next day, however, he had a 
visitor who broke the tedium very 
effectually. Rolls could not believe 
his eyes when his door suddenly 
opened and Lord Rintoul came in. 
The young man was very much em- 
barrassed, and divided, apparently, 
between a somewhat fretful shame 
and a desire to show great cordi- 
ality. He went so far as to shake 
hands with Rolls, and then sat 
down on the only chair, not seem- 
ing to know what todo next. At 
length he burst forth, colouring up 
to his hair, “I want to know what 
made you say that?—for you know 
it’s not true.” 

Rolls, surprised greatly by his ap- 
pearance at all, was thunderstruck 
by this sudden demand. “I don’t 
just catch your meaning, my lord,” 
he said. 

“Oh, my meaning—my meaning 
is not very difficult. What are 
you here for? Is it on Erskine’s 
account? Did he make any ar- 
rangement? What is he to do for 
you?” said Rintoul hurriedly. “ It 
is all such a mystery to me, I don’t 
know what to make of it. When 
I heard you say it, I could not 
believe my ears.” 

Rolls looked at him with a very 
steady gaze—a gaze which gradual- 
ly became unbearable to the young 
man. “Don’t stare at me,” he cried 


roughly, “but answer me. 
is the meaning of it {—that’s what T 
want to know.” 

“Your lordship,” said Rolls, 
slowly, “is beginning at the hinder 


end of the subjik, so far as I can — 


see. Maybe ye will tell me first, 
my lord, what right ye have to 
come into a jyel that belangs to the 
Queen’s maist sacred Majesty, as the 
minister says, and question me, a 
person awaiting my trial? Are yea 
commissioner, or are ye an adyo- 
cate, or maybe with authority from 
the Procurator himsel’? I never 
heard that you had anything to do 
with the law.” ; 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” 
said Rintoul, subduing himself. 
“No; I’ve nothing to do with the 
law. I daresay I’m very abrupt. 
I don’t know how to put it, you 
know; but you remember I was 
there—at least I wasn’t far off: I 
was—the first person that came, 
They’|l call me for a witness at the 
trial, I suppose. Can’t you see 
what a confusing sort of thing it is 
for me? I know, you know. Don't 
you know I know? Why, how 
could you have done it when it 
was—— Look here, it would bea 
great relief to me and to another 
—to—a lady—who takes a great 
interest in you—if you would speak 
out plain.” ; 

The eyes of Rolls were small and 
grey,—they were not distinguished 
by any brightness or penetrating 
quality ; but any kind of eyes, when 
fixed immovably upon a man’s face, 
especially a man who has a 
to hide, become insupportable, an 
burn holes into his very soul. 
Rintoul pushed away his chair, and 
tried to avoid this look. Then he 
perceived, suddenly, that he had 
appropriated the only chair, and 
that Rolls, whom he had no desire 
to irritate, but quite the reverse, 
was standing. He rose up hastily 
and thrust the chair towards him. 
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“Look here,” he said, “ hadn’t you 
better sit down? I didn’t observe 
it was the only seat in the— 
room.” 

“They call this a cell, my lord, 
and we're in a jyel, not a private 
mansion. I’m a man biding the 
course of the law.” 

“Oh yes, yes, yes! 1 know all 
that: why should you worry me?” 
cried Rintoul. He wanted to be 
civil and friendly, but he did not 
know how. “We are all in a 
muddle,” he said, “and don’t see 
a step before us. Why have you 
done it? What object had he in 
asking you, or you in doing it? 
Can’t you tell me? I'll make it all 
square with Erskine if you'll tell 
me: and I should know better what 
to do.” 

“You take a great interest in 
me—that was never any connec- 
tion, nor even a servant in your 
lordship’s family. It’s awfu’ sud- 
den,” said Rolls; “but I'll tell you 
what, my lord,—I’ll make a bargain 
with you. If you'll tell me what 
reason you have for wanting to 
ken, I will tell you whatfor I’m 
here.” 

Rintoul looked at Rolls with a 
confused and anxious gaze, know- 
ing that the latter on his side was 
reading him far more effectually. 
“You see,” he said, “I was— 
somewhere about the wood. I—I 
don’t pretend to mean that I 
could—see what you were about 
exactly,— but— but I know, you 
know!” cried Rintoul, confusedly ; 
“that’s just my reason—and I 
want you to tell me what’s the 
meaning? I don’t suppose you can 
like being here,” he said, glancing 
round; “it must be dreadful slow 
work, — nothing to do. You re- 
member Miss Barrington, who al- 
ways took so great an interest in 
you? Well, it was she She— 
would like to know.” 

“Oh ay, Miss Nora,” said Rolls. 
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“Miss Nora was a young lady I 
likit weel. It was a great wish of 
mine, if we ever got our wishes in 
this world, that Dalrulzian and her 


might have drawn together. She 
was awfu’ fond of the place.” 
“Dalrulzian and ! I sup- 





sow you think there’s nobody like 
alrulzian, as you call him,” cried 
Rintoul, red with anger, but forcing 
a laugh. “ Well, I don’t know if 
it was for his sake or for your sake, 
Rolls; but Miss Nora—wanted to 
know “i 
“And your lordship cam’ a’ this 
gait for that young lady’s sake? 

he is set up with a lord to do her 
errands,” said Rolls. ‘“ And there’s 
few things I would refuse to Miss 
Nora; but my ain private affairs 
are—well, my lord, they’re just 
my ain private affairs. I’m no 
bound to unburden my bosom, ex- 
cept at my ain will and pleasure, if 
it was to the Queen hersel’.” 

“That is quite true—quite true, 
Rolls. Jove! what is the use of 
making mysteries?—if I was igno- 
rant, don’t you see! but we’re both 
in the same box. I was—his brother- 
in-law, you know; that made it so 
much worse for me. Look here! 
you let me ran on, and let out all 
sort of things.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, Lord 
Rintoul, that it was you that 
pushed Pat Torrance over the 
brae ?” 

The two men stood gazing at 
each other. The old butler, flushed 
with excitement, his shaky old fig- 
ure erecting itself, expanding, tak- 
ing a commanding aspect ; the young 
lord, pale, with anxious puckers 
about his eyes, shrinking back- 
ward into himself, deprecating, as 
if in old Rolls he saw a sndge — 
to condemn him. “We are all 
—in the same box,” he faltered. 
“He was mad; he would have it: 
first, Erskine; if it didn’t happen 
with Erskine, it was his good luck. 
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Then there’s you, and me m 


Rintoul never took his eyes from 
those of Rolls, on whose decision 
his fate seemed to hang. He was 
teo much confused to know very 
well what he was saying. The 
very event itself, which he had 
scarcely been able to forget since 
it happened, began to be jumbled 


up in his mind. Rolls—somehow 


Rolls must have had to do with 


it too. It was not he only that 
had seized the bridle,—that had 
heard the horrible scramble of the 
hoofs, and the dull crash and moan. 
He seemed to hear all that again 
as he stood drawing back before 
John Erskine’s servant. Erskine 
had been in it. It might just as 
well have happened to Erskine; 
and it seemed to him, in his giddy 
bewilderment, that it had happened 
again also to Rolls. But Rolls had 
kept his counsel, while he had be- 
trayed himself. All the alarms 
which he had gone through on the 
morning of the examination came 
over him again, Well! perhaps she 
would be satisfied now. 

“Then it was none of my busi- 
ness,” said Rolls. The old man 
felt as if he had fallen from a great 
height. He was stunned and 
silenced for the moment. He sat 
down upon his bed vacantly, for- 
getting all the punctilios in which 
his life had been formed. “ Then 
the young master thinks it’s me,” 
he added slowly, “and divines no- 
thing, no-thing! and instead of the 
truth, will say till himself, ‘That 
auld brute, Rolls, to save his auld 
bones, keepit me in prison four 
days.” The consternation with 
which he dropped forth sentence 
after sentence from his mouth, sup- 
— his head in his hands, and 
ooking out from the curve of his 
palms with horror-stricken eyes into 
the air, not so much as noticing his 
alarmed and anxious companion, 
was wonderful. Then after a long 


pause, Rolls, looking up briskly, with 
a light of indignation in his f 
exclaimed, “ And a’ the time it wag 
you, my lad, that did it?—I'm 
meaning,” Rolls added with fine em- 
phasis, “ my lord! and never steppit 
in like a gentleman to say ‘ it’s me— 
set free that innocent man’——” 

“Rolls, look here!” cried Rin- 
toul, with passion—“look here! 
don’t think so badly till you know, 
I meant to do it. I went there 
that morning fully prepared. You 
ean ask her, and she will tell you, 
When somebody said, ‘The man’s 
here’—Jove! I stepped out; I was 
quite ready. And then you 
might have doubled me up with 
a touch ;—you might have knocked 
me down with a feather—when I 
saw it was you. What could I dot 
The words were taken out of my 
mouth. Which of us would they 
have believed? Most likely they 
would have thought we were both 
in a conspiracy to save Erskine, 
and that he was the guilty one after 
all.” 

It was not a very close atten- 
tion which Rolls gave to this im- 
passioned statement. He was more 
occupied, as was natural, with its 
effect upon his own position. “I 
was just an auld eediot,” he said to 
himself—* just a fool, as I’ve been 
all my born days. And what 
will Bauby say? And Dalrulzian, 
he’ll think I was in earnest, and 
that it was just me! Lord be 
about us, to think a man should 
come to my age, and be just as 


great a fool! Him do it! No; 


if I had just ever thought upon 
the subjik; if I hadna been an 
eediot, and an ill-thinking, suspi- 
cious, bad-minded Lord! me 
to have been in the Dalrulzian 
family this thirty years, and kenned 
them to the backbone, and made 
such a mistake at the end——” 
He paused for a long time upon 
this, and then added, in a shrill 
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tone of emotion, shame, and dis- 
tress, “ And now he will think a’ 
the time that it was really me !” 
Rintoul felt himself sink into 
the background with the strangest 
feelings. When a man has wound 
himself up to make an acknow- 
ledgment of wrong, whatever it 
is, even of much less importance 
than this, he expects to gain a 
certain credit for bis performance. 
Had it been done in the Town 
House at Dunearn, the news would 
have run through the country and 
thrilled every bosom. When he 
considered the passionate anxiety 
with which Nora had awaited his 
explanation on that wonderful day, 
and the ferment caused by Rolls’s 
substitution of himself for his 
master, it seemed strange indeed 
that this old fellow should receive 
the confession of a person so much 
his superior, and one which might 
deliver him from all the conse- 
quences of his rashness, with such 
curious unconcern. He stood be- 
fore the old butler like a boy before 
his schoolmaster, as much irritated 
by the carelessness with which he 
was treated as frightened for the 
certain punishment. And yet it 
was his only policy to ignore all 
that was disrespectful, and to conci- 
liate Rolls. He waited, therefore, 
though with his blood boiling, 
through the sort of colloquy which 
Rolls thus held with himself, not 
interrupting, wondering, and yet 
saying to himself there could be no 
doubt what the next step must be. 
“T am no’ showing ye proper 
respect, my lord,” said Rolls at 
last; “but when things is a’ out 
of the ordinar like this, it canna 
be wondered at if a man forgets 
his mainners. It’s terrible strange 
all that’s happened. I canna well 
ive an account o’t to myself. 
hat I should been such an 
eediot, and you maybe no’ so 
keen about your honour as your 
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lordship’s friends might desire.” 
Here he made a pause, as some- 
times a schoolmaster will do, to 
see his victim writhe and tempt 
him to rebellion. But Rintoul was 
cowed, and made no reply. 

“And ye have much to answer 
for, my lord,” Rolls continued, “on 
my account, though ye maybe 
never thought me worth a thought. 
Ye’ve led me to take a step that it 
will be hard to win over—that has 
new no justification and little ex- 
cuss. For my part, I canna see 
my way out of it, one way or an- 
other,” he added, with a sigh; 
“for you’ll allow that it’s but little 
claim you, or the like of you, for 
all your lordship, have upon me.” 

“T have no claim,” said Rintoul, 
hastily ; and then he added, in a 
whisper of intense anxiety, “ What 
are you going to do?” 

Rolls rose up from his bed to 
answer this question. He went to 
the high window with its iron 
railings across the light, from which 
he could just see the few houses 
that surrounded the gates, and the 
sky above them. He gave a sigh, 
in which there was great pathos 
and self-commiseration, and then 
he said, with a tone of bewilder- 
ment and despair, though his 
phraseology was not, perhaps, dig- 
nified,—“ I’m in a hobble that I 
cannot see how to get out of. A 
man cannot, for his ain credit, say 
one thing one afternoon and an- 
other the next day.” 

“ Rolls,” said Rintoul, with new 
hope, coming a little closer, ‘we 
are not rich: but if I could offer 
you anything,—make it up to you, 
anyhow 

“Hold your peace, my lord,” 
said the old man, testily—* hold 

our peace. Speak o’ the vulgar !” 
e added to himself, in an under- 
tone of angry scorn. ‘“ Maybe you 
think I did it for siller—for some- 
thing I was to get!” Then he 
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returned to his bed and sat down 
again, passing Rintoul as if he did 
not see him. “But the lad is 
young,” he said to himself, “ and it 
would be shairp, shairp upon the 
family, being the son-in-law and a’, 
And to say I did it, and then to 
say I didna do it, wha would put 
ony faith in me? I’m just com- 
mitted to it one way or another. 
It’s not what I thought, but I'll 
have to see it through. My Lord 
Rintoul,” said Rolls, raising his 
head, “you’ve gotten me into a 
pretty pickle, and I canna see my 
way out of it. I’m just that way 
situate that I canna contradict 
mysel’—at least, I will not con- 
tradict mysel’ !” he added, with an 
angry little stamp of his foot. 
“They may say I’m a homicide, 
but no man shall say I’m a leear. 
It would make more scandal if I 
were to turn round upon you and 
convict ye out of your ain mouth, 
than if I were just to hold my 
tongue, and see what the High 
Court of Justeeciary will say.” 

“Rolls!” Rintoul could not 
believe his ears in the relief and 
joy. He wanted to burst forth 
into a thousand thanks, but dared 
not speak lest he should offend 
rather than please. “Rolls! if 
you will do me such a kindness, 
I shall never forget it. No words 
can tell what I feel. If I can 
do anything—no, no, that is not 
what I mean—to please you—to 
show my gratitude P 

“T am not one to flatter,” said 
Rolls. “It would be for none of 
your sake—it would be just for 
myself, and my ain credit. But 
there are twa-three things. You 
will sign me a paper in your ain 
hand of write, proving that it was 
ou, and no’ me. I will make no 
use o’t till a’s blown over; but I 
wouldna like the master to go to his 
grave, nor to follow me to mine— 
as he would be sure to do—think- 


ing it was me. I'll have that for 
a satisfaction. And then there's 
another bit maitter. Ye’ll 
against our young master in no. 
thing he’s set his heart upon. He 
is a lad that is sore left to himself, 
Good and evil were set before him, 
and he—did not choose the good, 
And the third thing is just this 
Him that brings either skaith or 
scorn upon Miss Nora, I’ll no’ put 
a fit to the ground for him, if he 
was the king. Thir’s my condi- 
tions, my Lord Rintoul. If ye 
like them, ye can give your pro 
mise—if no’, no’; and all that is to 
follow will be according. For I’m 
no’ a Lindores man, nor have: nae- 
thing to do with the parish, let 
alane the family: ye needna ima 
gine one way or another that it’s for 
your sake s 

“Tf you want to set up as over 
seer over my conduct,” cried Rin- 
toul, hastily, “‘and interfere with 
my private concerns a4 

“ What am I heedin’ aboot your 
lordship’s private concerns? No 
me! They’re above me as far 
as the castle’s above the kitchen, 
Na, na, Just what regards young 
Dalrulzian, and anything that has 
to do with Miss Nora f 

“ Don’t bring in a lady’s name, 
at least,” cried Rintoul, divided be 
tween rage and fear. 

“ And who was it that brought 
in the lady’s name? You can do 
it for your purpose, my lord, and 
Pll do’t for mine. If I hear of a 
thing that lady’s father would not 
approve of, or that brings a tear to 
her bonnie eyes, poor thing! poor 
thing ! 3 

‘For heaven’s sake, Rolls, hold 
that tongue of yours! Do you 
think I want an old fellow like 
you to teach me my duty to—to— 
the girl I’m going to marry! Don’t 
drive a man mad by way of = 
him a favour. I’m not ungratef 
T’ll not forget it. Whatever I can 
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do !——but for God’s sake don’t hit 
a fellow when he’s down,—don’t dig 
at meas if I hadn’t a feeling in 
me,” cried Rintoul. He felt more 
and more like a whipped schoolboy, 
half crying, half foaming at the 
mouth, with despite and humilia- 
tion. It is impossible to describe 
the grim pleasure with which Rolls 
looked on. He liked to see the 
effect of his words. He liked to 
bring this young lord to his knees, 
and enjoy his triumph over him. 
But there are limits to mortal en- 
joyment, and the time during which 
his visitor was permitted to remain 
with him was near an end. Rolls 
employed the few minutes that re- 
mained in impressing upon Rintoul 
the need for great caution in his 
evidence. “Ye maun take awfu’ 
care to keep to the truth. Ye’ll 
mind that a’ ye have to do with is 
after you and me met. An oath 
isno’ a thing to play with,—an 
oath,” said Rolls, shaking his grey 
head, “is a terrible thing.” 

Rintoul, in his excitement, 
laughed loud. “You set me an 
excellent example,” he said. 

“T hope so,” said Rolls gravely. 
“Ye’ll mind this, my lord, that the 
accused is no’ on his oath; he canna 
be called upon to criminate him- 
self—that’s one of the first grand 
safeguards of our laws. Whatever 
ill posterity may hear of me, there’s 
no’ one in the country can say that 
Thomas Rolls was mansworn !” 

Rintoul left Dunnotter with feel- 
ings for which it would be difficult 
to find any description in words. 
There was a ringing in his ears as 
he drove across the bare moorland 
country about Dunnotter, a dizzying 
rush of all his thoughts, He had 
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the feeling of a man who has just 
escaped a great personal danger, 
and scarcely realises, yet is trem- 
blingly conscious in every limb, of 
his escape. He threw the reins to 
his groom when he approached 
Dunearn, and walked through the 
little town in the hope of seeing 
Nora, notwithstanding her dis- 
avowal of him, to pour out into 
her ears—the only ones into which 
he could breathe it—an account of 
this extraordinary interview. But 
it was in vain that he traced with 
eager feet every path she was likely 
to take, and walked past Miss | 
Barbara’s house again and yet 
again, till the lamps began to be 
lighted in the tranquil streets and 
to show at the windows. The 
evening was chilly, and Rintoul 
was cold with agitation and anx- 
iety. He felt more disconsolate 
than any Peri as he stood out- 
side, and looking up saw the win- 
dows all closed so carefully, the 
shutters barred, the curtains drawn. 
There was no chance for him 
through these manifold mufflings, 
and he did not venture to go and 
ask for her, though she was so 
necessary to him,—not only his love 
and his affianced wife, as he said 
to himself, but his only confidant— 
the sole creature in the world to 
whom he dared to speak of that 
which filled his mind and heart. 
It was with the most forlorn sense 
of abandonment and desolation 
that he turned his face towards 
the house in which he was so im- 
portant, and so much love awaited 
him, but where nobody knew even 
the A B Cof his history. His only 
confidant was offended Nora, who 
had vowed to see him no more. 
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Berore I relate the following 
story, | must explain to what ex- 
tent the facts contained in it are 
true, and in what manner I be- 
came acquainted with them. Phi- 
losophers have long held that facts 
are but a secondary reality. The 
idea alone is true in the strict mean- 
ing of the word. The embodiment 
of the idea in a form cognisable by 
. the senses is a mere circumstance 
or accident. The circle or triangle 
to which so many geometrical pro- 
perties belong is ideal only. Na- 
ture never made either one or the 
other. And thus the great Kant 
was led to conclude that Dasein or 
Being was no proper predicate,— 
that to say of anything that it has 
or had an actual existence, adds 


nothing to an understanding of its 


character. We can form an idea 
of Julius Cesar, of his birth, his 
consulship, his conquests, his over- 
throw of the Roman constitution, 
and his death in the senate-house. 
The picture in our mind will be 
complete in itself; and to say that 
these things were facts leaves the 
image no more distinct than it 
was before, or the conception more 
pregnant. Nay, if conceived as a 
possibility merely, and as no more 
than a possibility, Julius Cesar 
would still be a really existing be- 
ing. This or that opinion could 
be formed of his character; this 
or that judgment could be passed 
upon his actions. If he was noth- 
ing, the opinion would be nothing, 
and the judgment nothing; and of 
nothing no proposition could be 
either true or false. When we have 
once allowed something to be possi- 
ble, we have already conceded that 
it is a reality; or we fall into the 
jaws of the Satz des Widerspruchs 


—the monster which lies in wait 
to devour the unwary wanderer in 
the metaphysical labyrinth. 

The seeming paradox is the most 
consolatory of spiritual truths, 
Leibnitz, first of modern thinkers, 
penetrated the perilous circuit 
with the thread in his hand of the 
“pre-established harmony,” and re- 
turned to reveal the mystery. He 
had proved to his satisfaction that 
the series of phenomena which 
we call the existing universe are 
co-ordinated together in an indis- 
soluble chain of cause and effect; 
that nothing, to the falling of a 
sparrow, could be other than it 
is, and that all is as perfect as 
sovereign Wisdom could make it. 
But inasmuch as, in this “best 
of all possible worlds,” there were. 
still criminal and miserable per- 
sons, who as creatures of a fatal 
necessity presumed to think that 
they were hardly treated, especi- 
ally when informed that their mis- 
deeds might involve their everlast- 
ing punishment, Leibnitz lifted 
the veil which concealed the Coun- 
sels of the Everlasting, and showed 
them that their wretched existence, 
whieh they supposed to be their 
only one, was but a unit out of 
infinitude,—a single insignificant 
fraction of their spiritual totality. 
Sextus Tarquinius, as realised in 
the world of sense, was a ravisher 
and a murderer, and brought ruin 
on himself and his father’s house. 
Sextus Tarquinius would have pre- 
ferred to be good and happy, and 
eggs against the abominable 
ot which the fatal sisters had 
woven for him. Leibnitz, who 
had undertaken to vindicate the 
ways of God to man, committed 
Sextus with a smile to the care of 
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the Angel of Destiny. The angel 
led him down to the caverns where 
the ladies of whom he complained 
were at their work, and he found 
them weaving his fortune not in 
one patterh, but in infinite pat- 
terns. To the Infinite Maker of 
all things there were infinite possi- 
bilities, each perfectly organised 
and consistent to the finest fibre. 
In the universe of experience, de- 
veloped under conditions of time 
and space, Tarquin beheld him- 
self indeed violating the bridal 
chamber of Lucretia, and expiat- 
ing his wickedness under the lash 
of the Furies. But time and space 
being themselves but imaginary 
entities, gave no superior or ex- 
ceptional reality to the existence 
which was entangled in them. 
He beheld other infinite possible 
universes, equally real in them- 
selves, though unrealised in sen- 
sible shape, where the ravisher of 
Lucrece was leading a life of piety 


and purity, a loving husband, a 
happy father, a faithful friend, a 
noble and worthy citizen, and clos- 
ing an honoured career amidst the 
tears of a grateful country. 

One alone of these infinite uni- 
verses had been selected for out- 


ward manifestation, the Infinite 
Maker having so ordered. And of 
this the Sextus of space and time 
could only be cognisant. But the 
Sextus of history was not the only 
Sextus. Space and time were but 
forms; and all possibilities were 
alike in the infinite mind in which 


It was in the year 1950. The 
place was the public garden at 
Cape Town—beautiful as the gar- 
den of Alcinous. Table Mountain 
was in its old place, a mist clinging 
to the level summit, the crags 
looking out from under it, so close 
and menacing, that they seemed as 
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they originated. The riddle was 
solved. Sextus was not ono but 
many. Ile was perplexed by the 
multiplicity of his individuality, 
but he was consoled by knowing 
that he was not entirely wicked 
or entirely wretched. Le sighed, 
but he believed and adored. 

Since Leibnitz found his way 
into the chamber of the Fates, and 
introduced his friend there, the 
approaches have remained open for 
those who will to enter them; and 
many a mortal has since strayed 
thither in idle hours to gaze on the 
“infinite possibilities,” “the visions 
of the future,” and “all the won- 
ders that shall be.” There along the 
endless corridors the mystic tapes- 
tries are hanging. Which among 
them all is to be hung hereafter for 
exhibition in the picture-gallery of 
Time is known alone to the weird 
sisters—to them, and to the 

** Prophetic soul 


Of the wide world, dreaming on things 
to come.” 


But there are few of us who have 
not at one period or other ventured 
a visit into that conditional region, 
or tried to hear what that soul 
might be muttering in its sleep. I 
among the rest had wandered 
thither, amusing myself with ac- 
tualities and _ possibilities, when 
my eye was caught by a scene 
familiar to me. I stopped, looked 
steadily, at it, and felt myself trans- 
ported to the spot. I could sce 
and hear as if I was actually 
present. 


if they would one day fall and bury 
city and people under their majestic 
mass. But Cape Town was still 
nestling under their shadows. Those 
crags had stood for tens of thou- 
sands of years, and would stand, 
perhaps, tens of thousands of years 
more, with the pine-forests climb- 
2P 
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ing to their feet; by daylight 
forming a picture of extraordinary 
matural grandeur, and by night a 
tude instrument by which a simple 
people could measure the move- 
ments of the southern stars, 
Dark-skinned philosophers had 
perhaps used it for such a purpose 
before the Europeans had set foot 
there to degrade them. The Bush- 
men and Hottentots knew at least 
the rising and setting of Canopus. 
But the white race, when they 
came, had brought skill and science 
with them. In spite of the econo- 
mics of Mr. Hume, who believed 
that a grant to Greenwich would 
suffice in a revolving globe for a 
complete observation of the celes- 
tial sphere, astronomers, Herschel 
especially, had been enabled, by 
the liberality of the English Gov- 
ernment, to scan the southern sky 
with the most perfect instruments 
which medern art could produce. 
There had been a change, how- 
ever, apparently, since my own last 
visit. The library stood in its old 
place at the head of the gardens, but 
attached to it was now a new ob- 
servatory, a spacious building, with 
wings containing suites of lecture- 
rooms and the private apartments 
of \the professors. The Cape sta- 
tion had been selected as the site 
of a great astronomical university, 
the second on the globe. No other 
position in the southern hemisphere 
combined so many advantages in 
equality of climate and brilliancy of 
atmosphere, while it was a conveni- 
ent meeting-place for men of science 
from the opposite side of the earth. 
An important gathering had just 
taken place of astronomical savans, 
Groups of grave-looking men were 
strolling about the garden. There 
were English there, and Americans, 
and French, and Italians, and Ger- 
mans: even Arab faces could be 
observed, and Indian and Chinese. 
The astronomical learning of the 
world had evidently been assem- 


bled for a consultation on some 
point or points of universal inter- 
est to the descendants of Adam. 
The descendants of Adam had 
been passing through .an uncasy 
period. Fora century or so they 
had gone upon the hypothesis that 
in politics and religion, the most 
important and most difficult sub- 
jects of human study, every individ- 
ual was to be left to form his own 
opinion, and to give effect to it by 
his vote. The organic relations of 
man to man, and of all men to their 
Maker, were to be decided upon 
by the judgment of the majority. 
The sacred birthright of humanity 
was to obey no law, and accept no 
belief, which did not approve itself 
to the intellect of each particular 
unit. They had voted laws when 
laws were required, or had cancelled 
them when found disagreeable, in 
the confident certainty that the 
Ruler of the universe was a con- 
stitutional soyereign who wonld 
be guided by the voices of Ilis 
creatures. As to the sovereign 
himself, and of their duties to him, 
they had all thought for themselves, 
and no one was allowed to inter- 
fere with his neighbour’s privilege 
to form any conclusion that he 
pleased, and to express it as freely 
as he pleased. This notion of 
things had proved extremely plea- 
sant, and for a time had seemed to 
prosper. All men like liberty, 
the liberty especially to do as they 
like. And this liberty appeared 
to have been the one thing needed 
to make the world’s affairs run 
smoothly. It was like sawing 
through the bulkheads when a ves- 
sel is running before the wind. 
The ship has free play, and slides 
through the water with redoub- 
led ease. Population multiplied, 
wealth multiplied, pleasure mul- 
tiplied, and along with the plea- 
sures grew the appetite for them. 
But wealth and pleasure were not 
distributed equally. The few had 
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much, the many little; and the 
many being the clear majority, 
‘had the power in their hands, 
Being left to think for themselves, 
they had by this time come to the 
conclusion, that unless they got 
their share of good things in this 
world, they were not likely to have 
the loss made up to them in another. 
Consequently they had cried out 
generally for a more equal division, 
and had taken steps to bring it 
about. The wind had changed. The 
ship which sailed so smoothly in 
the trade-winds within the tropics, 
could no longer face a sea-way. 
The old rules of political naviga- 
tion having been voted down and 
discredited, could not be revived. 
The minds of men were filled with 
notions which, not being in accor- 
dance with facts, were not work- 
able; and wherever these notions 
had taken root, the results had 
been hungry stomachs, crying for 
food where there was no food to 
give them ;—confusion, anarchy, 
and broken heads,—the thousand 
millions of mankind dissolved into 
disintegrated atoms, cach caring to 
save himself, careless of what came 
to the rest; and finally, perhaps, 
the worst condition mankind had 
ever known since Noah’s deluge. 
Ilad those days lasted no flesh 
could have been saved. But prac- 
tical misery is a powerful educa- 
tor. Loud as the cry had been 
for the rights of man, it was louder 
now for wisdom to rule. The sur- 
vivors of the catastrophe turned 
from their idol with a loathing as 
violent as their previous adoration. 
In all socicties the majority are 
fools, but the fools themselves 
had experienced what folly issued 
in, and were the most passion- 
ate in their clamour for author- 
ity. They rushed into fetters as 
furiously as they had broken them; 
and aman who talked of liberty was 
likely to be tarred and feathered. 
The “progress” so much boasted 
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of had been but the blossoming 
of the aloe—a_ sudden lavish 
squandering of strength, after cen- 
turies of silent growth. The aloe 
dies of the effort. The European 
nations had not died, but they were 
prostrate and humiliated. Out of 
their exhaustion had come the pas- 
sionate cry, “ Who will show us any 
good? Let us find our wisest men, 
and let them govern us, and woe to 
any wretch who shall choose a way 
of his own!” 

In every country there is always 
a wisest man. Such a man gener- 
ally hides himself; but when the 
will to find him is universal and 
sincere, either he, or a near ap- 
proach to him, will not fail to be 
discovered. Persons of this kind, 
thrust into authority in spite of 
themselves, were using it cautious- 
ly and moderately. Order reap- 
peared; human life again became 
tolerable; the few remnants of the 
past civilisation which had vitality 
in them slowly reeovered,—politi- 
cal liberty surviving only as a 
tradition of horror. But even 
horror cannot change a habit of 
mind which has been long indulged. 
Men had been deluded before by 
idle and extravagant hopes; they 
were now in as extreme despon- 
dency. And when the mind is under’ 
the influence of any strong emotion, 
the emotion will have its way and 
cannot be restrained. In earlier 
times religion would have been the 
natural resource under such con- 
ditions ; and as there was no longer 
any danger from political excesses, 
it had been thought prudent to 
leave religion free. But religion, 
in fact, no longer existed. To the 
more energetic intellects, under the 
open discussions of the past age, 
even the constitutional theory of 
the world Ruler had disappeared. 
When it had been once ascertained 
that God was no personal active 
power, it had become no longer pos- 
sible to believe in Him. The men of 
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science insisted that their eyes had 
never scen any Maker of the world ; 
that nothing which their eyes did 
see implied His existence. The 
historical Divinity had been de- 
stroyed, and could not be restored ; 
and though men were being made 
to feel to their cost that there were 
forces in the universe of which 
the philosophers had no concep- 
tion, they could form no distinct 
notion at all of what these forces 
might be. Among the illiterate, 
or the sensitive and superstitious, 
Romanism still survived, and timid 
and tender-hearted people hid them- 
selves under its shadow. Others 
took to communicating with spirits, 
no longer through rapping tables, 
but under new forms, which shifted 
with the fashion of the times. 
Those who called themselves rea- 
sonable turned to science, which 
professed to rest upon a more cer- 
tain basis. As long as their pas- 
sions had found scope in the world 
of politics, the multitude had 
accepted the conclusions of the 
rofessors, and had acquired such 
Seoctedion as they possessed by 
rational submission to the few 
who were better informed than 
themselves. But they had been 
taught for centuries, that on the 
most intricate questions of govern- 
ment and religion they were not 
competent only, but were bound, 
as a matter of duty, to form inde- 
pendent opinions. If they were 
competent to form opinions of their 
own on the most difficult of all 
subjects, a fortiori they were free 
to judge of matters directly cognis- 
able by their senses; and the po- 
litical avenues of speculation being 
closed to them, and the problems 
of religion, which had once been 
so agitating, having. no longer sense 
or meaning, they had flung them- 
selves with their passions all awake 
upon the mysteries of nature. As- 
tronomy had been the focus of their 
inquiries—astronomy, or, rather, 
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astrology ; for the old tendency re. 
vived to extract out of the stars 
an interpretation of the enigma of 
their being. If there was any In. 
finite, it was in the infinity of 
space, in the midst of which the 
unhappy units were playing their 
bewildered parts. If there was 
any heaven, it was where those 
far-off celestial orbs passed nightly 
over their head, preaching calm to 
their troubled spirits; or, as it might 
seem at times, mocking their im- 
patient misery with the unmoved 
indifference with which the shining 
eyes looked down on them. 

Astronomy, under the undis- 
turbed labour of.competent mathe- 
maticians and observers, had be- 
come the most exact of all the 
branches of natural knowledge, 
For thousands of years the move- 
ments of star and planet had been 
watched and noted down. Phe 
nomena the most complex had been 
reduced to system; irregularities, 
apparently the most inexplicable, 
had been explained by the action 
of universally operating law; spec- 
ulation had been tested by minute 
observation; minute observation 
had suggested fresh speculation— 
till, one by one, cach eccentric phe- 
nomenon had yielded to analysis, 
The solutions, however, were intelli- 
gible only to mathematicians. The 
real movements were not the appa- 
rent movements, but exactly the op- 
posite to them. The motions of the 
planets had to be studied from a 
platform which was itself moving— 
moving both on its axis and through 
space, Patience, and the successive 
exertions of powerful intellects, 
undisturbed by impertinent inter- 
ference, had triumphed over all difli- 
culties; and astronomy, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, had become 
a science as complete in itself and as 
certain in its conclusions, as Catho- 
lic theology had been six centuries 
before in the hands of the Angeli- 
cal Doctor. 
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Into this serene element there 
was a sudden irruption of private 
judgment. The people had learnt 
from the astronomers that this 
lobe of theirs was part of the 
solar system; that the solar system 
belonged to some larger system; 
that every orb which they bebeld 
was moving in obedience to an all- 
comprehending law; that the small- 
est insect upon earth was a living 
unit in a universal organisation 
which extended to infinity. What 
was this system, as it was called? 
The scissor-grinder and the brick- 
layer had been told that he was fit 
to sit in judgment on the wisest 
statesman. Le had found, to his 
cost, that he was not fit,—that his 
imagined right was a right merely 
to be in the wrong, and to suffer 
for it. But he was surely compe- 
tent to understand objects visible 
to his eyes. What were the astron- 
omers more than he? Had he not 
the same five senses? Lad he not 
the same common-sense to under- 
stand what was plainly set before 
them? Plain men had weaknesses, 
perhaps, but so had the astrono- 
mers. Learned corporations liked 
well to be supposed possessors of 
some exclusive secret. It was not 
to be supposed that common un- 
derstandings were incapable of a 
knowledge the possession of which 
was vital to them. 

Thus, as the mixed multitude 
had once been theologians and poli- 
ticians, so now they became ob- 
servers, intent to use their private 
intelligence about the movements 
of the stars. The result, of course, 
was the wildest confusion. Instead 
of accurate knowledge, conveyed by 
competent teachers, the eyes of 
men were blinded, their ears deaf- 
ened, and their throats choked by 
the dust of ignorance and clamour. 
The same causes which had de- 
stroyed religion and government 
were now destroying science. The 
effect and the origin of it became 
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alike evident. “ Private judgment” 
would not answer. It was resolved 
that no one should speak or write 
any more except on subjects which 
he understood. The newspapers 
protested, for controversy was the 
breath of their existence, but a gene- 
ral statute being passed prohibiting 
the propagation of lies, they died a 
natural death. The only journal 
surviving was a Government Gazette, 
which contained nothing but ascer- 
tained truths. 

“Liberty of opinion” in matters 
speculative had thus failed as dis- 
astrously as it had failed before 
in politics, and the world had had 
enough of it. The illusions van- 
ished, and the temple and its wor- 
shippers alike disappeared. The 
exhausted nations gathered them- 
selves together, and recognised that 
in facts alone was salvation, and 
that wise men and fools were not 
equally competent to discover what 
the facts were. [Penitent, in sack- 
cloth and ashes, they no longer 
thought that they could discuss or 
alter the laws of the universe by 
the votes of majorities. They re- 
cognised, at last, that the laws of 
the universe had been voted by the 
Maker of it, independent of them 
or their wishes; that their own 
place in the matter was to find out 
what those laws were and obey 
them, or else to perish. The grass 
grows swiftly over a battle-field. 
Gracious nature pardons those who 
return to their allegiance, and stands 
their friend in the repair of their 
misfortunes. The return of out- 
ward order was not difficult when 
the pride of self-assertion had been 
humbled. The silent wise took the 
place of the eloquent orator; and 
the eloquent orator, if he ventured 
on a platform, was made to know 
that he was in a changed world. 
Individuals, sick alike of deciding 
how they would themselves be 
governed or of speculating on paral- 
lactic equations, attended each to 
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his own business; and ceasing to 
boast of the progress of humanity, 
they began in earnest to resume 
the condition of moral and reason- 
able beings. The atmosphere was 
cleared amidst the wrecks of the 


It was necessary, however, that 
the lesson should be remembered, 
and the souls of men were saddened 
by the recollection of their scan- 
dalous orgies. I was once over- 
taken in Africa by a sudden vio- 
lent storm. It came on late 
one summer afternoon. The sky 
grew dark as midnight. In afew 
seconds there was arush of wind. 
The wind turned to rain,—rain 
which poured down till the plain 
on which we were travelling be- 
came a lake, and the horses were 
standing in water to their fetlocks. 
The thunder roared as if the whole 
.circle of the horizon had been 
planted with batterics of giant 
artillery, and the air in the un- 
ceasing lightning burned like witch- 
es’ oils, blue and green and crimson, 
For three hours the tempest lasted, 
and then vanished as it had come. 
There was again daylight. The 
skirts of the breaking clouds were 
tinted in the sunset light; the 
rays of. heaven shone once more 
over the drenched and draggled 
earth; a great rainbow, a full semi- 
circle in the low sun, spanned the 
whole arch of heaven, the two horns 
of it resting in an iridescent mist. 
Beautiful but intensely sad. The 
rainbow spoke of hope,—but of 
hope for a day that was to come, 
not for the day that was departing. 
So it was with these poor people. 
The storm was over. They had 
recovered their senses, and they 
could put their houses in material 
order again, but they had lost 
what had made their lives beauti- 
ful, and this was not so easy to 
restore. They had lost their re- 
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Babel towers of vanity; simplicity 
could again clothe itself in forms 
of natural grace; the enchanter’s 
wand was broken; the companions 
of Ulysses were restored to their 
natural shapes. 


IL, 


ligion. Their Father in heaven had 
become a perhaps, and then a va- 
eancy. They had done with illo 
sions. Tiety itself forbade them to 
take up with assertions, in self-will 
or cowardice, which were no longer 
certain to them: their very intel- 
lects had become confused with the 
licence of speculation. 

They were beginning life over 
again from the foundations, and 
they found it hard to rouse them- 
selves to the effort. What were 
they? What were they to do? 
The stars had returned no answer 
to their “common-sense and free 
inquiry.” The stars shone on in 
their courses, calm, cold, and in- 
different. After so many thousand 
years of experience, they had shown 
themselves such fools, that they 
inclined to think that they had 
run their course,—that the race of 
man, like so many other races, had 
spent its vital force, and was draw- 
ing toanend. Their astronomical 
speculations, absurd as they had 
been, had left behind them a vague 
sense of physical causes at work, 
which might make human life im- 
possible. There were terrors of an 
expected comet. If the earth’s at- 
traction detained it but for a few 
hours, the carth might be stripped 
as bare of life as the moon. In the 
existing condition of men’s minds, 
the gloomiest views obtained the 
readiest credit. 

At this moment an unknown 
star suddenly made its appearance 
between the constellations of 'Ce- 
pheus and Cassiopeia. For the 
first few weeks it attracted little 
notice, being barely visible, but it 
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ew, month after month grew, till 
it became brilliant as Sirius, bril- 
Jiant as Jupiter itself, and at 
length blazed with so fierce a lustre 
that it could be seen with naked 
eye in the full light of noon. By 
the astronomers it was supposed to 
be an old acquaintance; a star had 
been recorded as having appeared 
precisely at this spot at intervals 
of about 300 years, as having 
remained visible for a few years, 
and then vanished. It had been 
last seen by Tycho Brahe, who 
had left a minute account of it; 
and in the observatories it had 
been watched with extreme inter- 
est, but without any other emo- 
tion. With the world outside it 
was far otherwise. All mankind 
saw the star: those who knew its 
history were few. Appearing as 
it did at so peculiar a time, it 
seized on the universal imagination. 
It was useless to appeal to Tycho, 


for Tycho had been reprobated in 
the Jate discussion as among the 


misleaders of innocence. And 
millions upon millions of people, 
knowing as they did to their sor- 
row in how many illusions they had 
been living, and concluding scienti- 
fic discoveries in general to be a mass 
of folly, fell back upon the beliefs of 
their forefathers, and saw in the star 
the angel of judgment,—the judg- 
ment which they had been taught 
to langh at as an old wife’s fable, 
coming in the majesty of heaven. 
So universal was the alarm, that 
the various governments were 
obliged to take notice of it. To 
strengthen the hands of lawful 
authority at the time of the as- 
tronomical licence of opinion, it 
had been thought desirable to 
train a larger number of compe- 
tent students and professors, The 
staff at the existing institutions 
had been strengthened ; and among 
other places, an astronomical uni- 
versity had been established at the 
Cape of Good Hope. In addition 
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to the agitation about the new star, 
some real problems had presented 
themselves, of which no satisfactory 
solution had been offered. A doubt 
did certainly exist in the minds of 
some really competent persons, 
whether there were not changes at 
work which might seriously affect 
the earth’s condition. To discuss, 
and, if possible, settle these points, 
and to allay the popular terrors, 
a congress of observers had met 
at Cape Town, and, at the mo- 
ment when I found myself intro- — 
duced among them, had apparently 
completed their labours, and were 
about to disperse, 

So much I had gathered from 
the fragments of conversation to 
which | had listened in the garden. 
If my story is imperfect, it could 
hardly be expected to be otherwise 
from the broken sentences in which 
it became known to me. As far asI 
could understand, the Report of the 
Conference would quiet the alarm 
of those who looked for immediate 
catastrophes. The star had waned, 
as Tycho had seen it wane before. 
No instrument which had been 
turned upon it revealed the mys- 
tery. It resembled some vast re- 
volving lighthouse, with a period 
of something over 300 years. That 
was all that could be known. The 
comet had come and gone. It 
had passed close to the earth, but 
between us and the sun; and, pass- 
ing in the daylight, its presence 
had been unobserved. It had 
neither consumed the oxygen, as 
some feared, nor turned the atmos- 
phere, as others thought it might, 
to langhing-gas. Mankind had 
survived, and had been in no par- 
ticular exhilaration of spirits. For 
the rest, all things continued as 
they were; and on the old question 
what the universe was, and whence 
it came, there was no more answer 
than before. Man was permitted to 
know that he was a part of an illim- 
itable material universe ; but of the 
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nature and bounds of it he could 
know no more than he could know 
of his own nature. The bird flew 
out of the darkness into the lighted 
hall of the Norwegian chief. It 
fluttered for a moment among the 
torches, and vanished into dark- 
ness again. Such was human life, 
and science could say no more upon 
it than the Norwegian poet. The 
flying island on which man’s lot 
was cast would last as long as he 
or his race were likely to need it, 
so far as causes discoverable in 
natnre were likely to affect its 
duration. One phenomenon there 
was which seemed to threaten an 
eventual termination. It was pos- 
sible—there was reason to think 
so—that the tidal wave raised by 
the moon was slowly reducing the 
rate of the earth’s rotation; that 
in millions of years the earth and 
her satellite would remain with 
the same faces always turned to 
one another, uninhabitable by living 
things from extremes of tempera- 
ture,—two barren globes sweeping 
desolate through space. Other 
phenomena, it was true, had threat- 
ened a similar catastrophe, till some 
unlooked-for compensating force 
had been discovered in the labora- 
tory of nature. Similar resources 
might scarcely neutralise the re- 
tarding influence of the tidal wave. 
But however this might be, the 
lease for which the human race 


occupied their inheritance had 
still ages to run to whick our past 
existence would seem like a day; 
and the earth would yicld all that 
men required far beyond the period 
during which they would be likely 
to continue. Ages before the earth 
ceased to be a fit home for him, 
man would have perished from 
exhaustion of vital force, like the 
generations which had preceded 
him—if, indeed (nobler animal 
that he was), when every spot 
upon the globe was occupied, and 
nothing new was left for him to do 
or to discover, he did not pine away 
in a prison from which there was no 
escape, or beat himself desperately 
to death against the walls of his 
cage. 

The astronomers, at any rate, 
had this message for him. He 
was of less consequence than his 
vanity had led him to suppose, 
There was no sign that the order 
of things was to be interrupted for 
any freak of his. He was, as he 
had been, a part of nature, and 
subject to nature’s laws. The earth 
remained, and was likely to remain, 
as a stage on which he might still 
play his wise or foolish part: to be 
moderately happy if he obeyed the 
rules which his Maker had appoint- 
ed for him; to sink, unpitied and 
unhelped, in miseries of his own 
creation, if he chose to go his own 
way in delirious dreams of liberty. 


II. 


The various groups to whose con- 
versation I had been listening, as 
they strolled about the lawn, were 
now collecting towards the library. 
It was evening. The air was still. 
The table-cloth of cloud was melt- 
ing off the mountain, The sharp 
angles of the projecting crags stood 
out in the sunset: their shadows 
were traced on the face of the preci- 
pice. And as the mists stole down 
the hollows, their skirts were draped 


in floating robes of pink. A profes- 
sor of the college, with a naval officer 
of rank, was watching the transfor- 
mation-scene, which daily famili- 
arity could not deprive of its inter- 
est, when the evening gun boomed 
out from the castle, and was an- 
swered from the ships in the bay. 

“ We must move in and take our 
seats,” said the professor. “ Our 
lecturer is no orator. He knows 
what he wishes to say, but he has 
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not studied how to say it; and un- 
less we are near the platform, we 
shall miss half his sentences.” 

“T don’t know that he would 
much care about that,” said the 
admiral. “THe is going to speak, 
I believe, about the harm which 
free speech has done in the world. 
I could be eloquent myself, if I did 
not hate the name of eloquence, 
on what I saw this morning on my 
way up from Simon’s Town. Speech 
ruined this country for us while it 
was ours; specch lost it for us, and 
the cannon had to recover it. It 
seems but yesterday since last we 
took possession, and really attempt- 
ed to govern. It was then a wilder- 
ness of marsh and wild-flowers and 
sandy waste. Every acre of the 

eninsula is now enclosed, with 
plantations, fields, gardens, vine- 
yards, solid houses, and a prosper- 
ing people in them, I could almost 
have fancied myself in Ireland.” 

“In Ireland!” said the profes- 
“That is hardly a fair com- 
parison. In Ireland there has been 
order for half a century. It is fifty 
years, I think, since the last patriot 
was hanged at Cork. Ilere I can 
myself remember the jangling in 
yonder joss-house ;” and he pointed 
,to the ruins of the Parliament 
House at the foot of the avenue. 
“Not half fifty years have passed 
since we made an end of all that 
here. But climate and soil have 
helped us.” 

“Well,” said the admiral, “you 
have begun well at any rate. Let 
us hope a new state of things is 
beginning, — when men will call 
themselves men again without 
being ashamed of the name. You 
tell us we are not to be burst up 
just yet, and that we may think 
once more of posterity. But come, 
let us go in.” 

The library was fast filling. It 
was not large; but it was large 
enough for the company. The dep- 
utations from the variaus countries 
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were in their places. The general 
in command at the station was pres- 
ent with his staff, the officers of 
the flect in their uniforms. But 
the uniforms were plain: the faces 
of the men who wore them were 
keen and thoughtful; and they 
could be distinguished only by a 
certain aspect of command, from 
the thinkers and mathematicians 
among whom they were dispersed. 
The room was lighted by a single 
electric lamp; the excessive bright- 
ness being subdued and dispersed 
by an opal globe. It was used 
in general for lectures of the col- 
lege, with a raised desk at one 
end, behind which, as we entered, 
the speaker of the evening was 
already standing. He was a tall 
man, about sixty, thin, and slightly 
stooping, with a large head, thick 
bushy grizzled hair, and complexion 
brown — perhaps browned by the 
sun —rising in the centre of each 
cheek to a bright crimson. His 
eyes, which I was near enough to 
see, were violet blue, fire blazing at 
the bottom of them. Ile was an 
Englishman, a distinguished _his- 
toriographer, I was told; but dis- 
tinguished also by a power of 
judgment in other matters, which 
of late years had been found use- 
ful. Ie had no notes, and spoke 
in English, which, it appeared, had 
become a common language among 
all educated persons. What he 
said was something of this kind :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—To0-morrow we go 
our several ways. Before we sep- 
arate, I have been requested to 
address some kind of speech to 
you. Speech-making is not an art 
which we any of us are inclined to 
practise nowadays. We deal with 
facts, and the fewer our words the 
better. The art of speech is the 
art of blowing bubbles—iridescent 
films distended with human breath, 
which last for a few moments, and 
then burst, leaving behind them a 
drop of dirty water. To our grand- 
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fathers it was the sublimest of 
human inventions. They were the 
servants of the multitude; and he 
who would but dress in sounding 
language the prevailing epidemic 
of folly, passed with the multitude 
for the wisest man. On their fa- 
vour he throve, and their favour 
depended on the skill with which 
he could express their own notions 
for them. In religion, in politics, 
and at last in science, truth was 
the opinion of the majority; and 
the majority being fools, there was 
an ‘irruption of the barbarians,’ 
with such consequences as we have 
seen. The bubble broke; the bar- 
barians—such of them as have sur- 
vived the’ catastrophe — discovered 
that fine words and unanimous votes 
could not alter the laws of the uni- 
verse; and being idiots still — 
though penitent idiots—they ima- 
gined that, because by their own 
blockheadism they had made them- 
selves miserable, the world itself 
was coming toanend. They may 
be reassured: the world, so far as 
science can discover, will last for 
further wons; and the earth will 
remain a stage, where, if it so 
pleases them, they can continue 
to play their fantastic tricks with 
the same results for some millions 
of years. What will they do with 
themselves? They are humbled 
now. Is it a lucid interval merely ? 
Or has the lesson been a lasting 
one? The stars are silent. We 
are astronomers, not astrologers. 
But if we cannot read the future 
we can learn from the past; and 
I shall use my opportunity this 
evening to go over, in some detail, 
the causes which brought about our 
late disgrace. 

“What this race of ours is we 
don’t know, and are never like to 
know; but we do know that we 
are beings capable of improvement 
and happiness, and again of sin 
and suffcring, and that of these 
two conditions it lies with our- 
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selves whether we have one or the 
other. All nature, from the furth- 
est star to the smallest insect, is 
governed by laws. Consequences 
follow causes in exact order. Man 
is able to observe these laws and 
adjust his conduct to them. In 
proportion as he rightly ascertains 
the facts of things, and acts in con- 
formity with them, he makes pro- 
gress. In proportion as he follows 
his own will and pleasure he sinks 
into a beast. And because in all 
collections of men there are some 
who have more wit and character 
than others, and therefore see more 
clearly, those have thriven best 
who have loyally allowed persons 
who see better than themselves to 
think for them and to guide them. 

“The history of all nations who 
have done any real good in this 
world is identical, or at least analo- 
gous. Like ants and other animals, 
we men are gregarious. Living 
each by ourselves, we remain sav- 
ages. We are meant for society, | 
and nature has laid down the rules 
under which society is possible. 
Each individual must sacrifice his 
own inclinations and fancies; sub- 
mit to these rules and conform to 
them. They are erected into duties, 
and consecrated under the name of 
religion. They are enacted as law, 
and guardians of the law are ap- 
pointed to sce them executed. The 
wisest and strongest are chosen as 
teachers and councillors and magis 
trates. These think and act for 
all. The rest obey them, ask no 
questions, and mind their own 
affairs. Communities so construct 
ed are in astate of health—health 
of mind and health of body. Black 
sheep are treated promptly to rope 
and gallows. The shepherds have 
no more licence than the flock, 
while they have all the responsi- 
bility; and if they misuse their 
powers, they are brought to a rude 
reckoning. This is the first stage, 
and it is usually monarchic —the 
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rule of a king, who chooses his own 
advisers. 

“But how to choose your king! 
A wise king has a fool for a son: 
the son cannot rule, and is got rid 
of. Something is needed with more 
stability in it; and beside the king, 
or in place of him, there grow up 
aristocracies. Bees manufacture 
royal personages with special food 
and nurture. Communities of men 
in like manner manufacture a race 
of nobles. Special families achieve 
distinction. Children born of these 
families are bred with a sense that 
much is expected of them—that 
they must live up to the level of 
their fathers, or they will be dis- 
graced. The sense of honour re- 
inforees duty. They inherit rank, 
and power along with it. If not 
themselves the wisest, they take 
the counsel of the wisest, and still 
the community prospers. The 
moral nature remains healthy, 
strong, and intelligent. 

“The third stage follows, As 
it is with kings, so it is with 
nobles. Heat is a mode of mo- 
tion: motion can be converted 
into heat, and heat into motion; 
but the same clement cannot be 
in both forms at once. There is 
the same relation between polit- 
ical power and what our grand- 
fathers called ‘wealth.’ Men are 
born to work, but they are born 
also with an appetite for pleasure. 
Hereditary aristocracies remain in 
authority as long as they think 
first of duty and little of enjoy- 
ment; but they can use their 
power in making fine houses for 
themselves, and piling up estates, 
and living luxuriously, and then 
their authority passes from them. 
They have chosen the more agree- 
able alternative. They are left 
(for a time) to enjoy themselves, 
but they lose the right to rule. 
This, hitherto, has been the fate 
of all aristocracies. Then comes 
the last change. Power passes back 
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themselves. Leading harder lives, 
in contact with fact and necessity, 
they succeed for a time, and as 
long as the generation lasts which 
was brought up in habits of obedi- 
ence. But each regards himself 
as his own master, and follows 
his own interest or his own vanity. 
The organisation dissolves into its 
component monads, cach _strug- 
gling for as large a share as he can 
secure of the pleasant things of 
life. Shopboy, tinker, and tailor 
istanght that he has been a slave 
hitherto, that he is now a free 
man, as good as the best, entitled 
to do as he likes and take what 
he can get. And then, as certain 
as mathematics, comes the war 
against property, the crusade of 
those who have nothing against 
those who have something or much, 
Inequality of property is tolerable 
only where there is inequality of 
merit; and when equality of merit 
has been conceded in the equal 
distribution of power, those who 
sold their birthright for a mess of 
pottage will lose the pottage as 
well. If this was all, it might be 
borne. Riches, after all, are not 
indispensable to any man; he can 
live better, perhaps, without them, 
But a multitude must still have 
some one to lead them, if they are 
not to tear each other to pieces. 
They have got rid of their old 
shepherds; but the greatest fool 
has an instinct of worship in him 
for those who are superior to him- 
self. And he finds his superior no 
longer in those who are braver and 
wiser than himself, but in those 
who can make the finest speeches 
to him, who can best flatter his 
vanity and dress his own illusions 
in finest words. It becomes the 


day of the popular orator—of the 
gifted being who knows nothing 
and can talk of everything. No 
one any longer thinks of what is 
true. 


The sufficient truth for 
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the moment is what will gain the 
voice of the majority. The most 
intricate questions of politics and 
religion are decided by votes, and 
votes are decided by interest or 
passion. Science itself docs not 
escape when the ears of the millions 
can be tickled by meddling with 
it; most deadly, most poisonous, 
the orator becomes, when he cants 
of justice and appeals to moral 
sentiment, for the moral sentiment 
becomes corrupted by the dishonest 
use of it. 

“ A nation which has reached this 
condition has finished its course 
and is ripe for a catastrophe. It 
has grown, it has made its mark, 
it has blossomed, it comes to an 
end; and amidst the wreck a new 
organisation slowly begins to re- 
construct itself. The appearance 
of the popular orator is the invari- 
able indication of the approach of 
the crisis. He leads the way to 
ruin, for the truth is not in him; 
and by a curious irony, he leaves 
his speeches, like Demosthenes and 
Cicero, to be studied as models of 
eloquence ‘by the schoolboys of 
generations to come. 

“So far the universal law—a 
law as constant as the law which 
governs the planetary revolutions. 
Nothing is more certain; yet there 
is nothing which men are less 
willing to believe, and therefore 
Nature reminds us of it by fiercer 
and fiercer examples as nations 
grow larger, and the catastrophes 
which overtake them become more 
appalling. Our own England had 
been the parent and fountain of 
the illusions which lately over- 
spread the world; we were the 
worst offenders, and we, with pe- 
culiar fitness, were picked out for 
retribution. The question of ques- 
tions for us is, Whether we have 
learnt our lesson, or whether it is 
to need repeating till none of us 
are left to learn it. 

“The English nation grew up 


in that island-home of ours, stern 
and well-knit, like a forest-oak,—g 
nation of men solid in judgment 
and resolute in act. In eve 

county, in every district, in every 
parish there was a teaching class 
and a ruling class,—those who 
taught what human duty was, and 
those who were appointed to see 
that duty performed. The duties 
of man were heard of much, the 
rights of man were not heard of 
at all ; for no one supposed that he 
had any rights, except to be hanged 
if he was an evil-doer. Thus a 
race of people was created really 
great. There was no false senti- 
ment. Crime was sharply punished 
by the judge. Sins were punished 
by the Church. Incapable rulers, 
small or great, were visited accord- 
ing to their delinquencies. Bad 
lords went to the scaffold; bad 
kings were deposed or got rid of; 
but no one supposed that we 
could do without kings or lords, 
The State was militant, in con- 


stant war with evil; and an army © 


without officers is a mob. 

“So things went on, turbulent 
enough—for war is always a stormy 
business—but producing such men 
and women as you find in Shake- 
speare, and producing in Shake- 
speare himself a poet to immor- 
talise their likeness. 

“The first breach was the Ref- 


ormation. The clergy having least — 


to do, began to leave that little 
undone. They preferred enjoyment 
to work, and pleasant fictions to 
inconvenient truths. They preached 
what they had ceased to believe; 
and became at last conscious and 
scandalous liars. The people be- 
ing better than they, refused to be 
taught by them any longer; and 
having no guides whom they could 
trust, were driven to think for 
themselves. It could not be helped. 
Theology is the most difficult of 
sciences. Common men are as little 
able to form sound opinions about 
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it as about the movements ‘of the 
stars; but when the teachers were 
false teachers — grossly, absurdly, 
and consciously false—they at least 
could no longer be trusted. They 
and their authority came to an 
end. Unfortunately, along with 
the authority, the principle of 
authority was itself shaken; and 
the rights of man first began to be 
heard of in the right of private 
judgment—the right of each block- 
head to form a creed for himself, 
upon subjects where, to make a mis- 
take, was most fatal. © 

“For a time, indeed, average 
laymen did not, as a fact, think for 
themselves. They imagined that 
they did; but their thoughts were 
governed by tradition, and by 
the credible remnants of the old 
faith, The deliverance from the 
lies of the clergy was a_ blessed 
gain for them, and the seed which 
had been sown under the Plan- 


tagenets blossomed under Eliza- 


beth. But the poison which had 
infected the Church spread next 
to the temporal rulers. Great men 
discovered that they could turn 
their powers into enjoyment; that 
pleasure was a reality; that a 
moderate quantity of virtue was 
sufficient for a gentleman; and that 
virtue as arule of action was pro- 
blematic, and possibly a humbug. 
Moral worth had descended a step 
lower, from priests and lords, to 
the middle and lower classes. The 
people having less means of being 
vicious, had less temptation to 
forget duty. The people revolted 
against Crown and _ aristocracy. 
The Puritans upset the Govera- 
ment, executed the King, and tried 
to rule in the name of religion. 
But the religion was not true, and 
would not work. Puritanism came 
to an end, and the permanent 
result of their doings was only 
that the people got more liberty. 
First, they had taken the right to 
think for themselves; next, they 
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had taken the right to govern them- 
selves. It was in reality their great- 
est misfortune, and they glorified it, 
and called it by fine names, and 
dreamt that they had raised them- 
selves to a new height of moral 
development, 

“As at the Reformation so at the 
Revolution, the evil did not show 
itself at once. Moral habits sur- 
vived, and social traditions. The 
gentry were brave, Lonourable, and 
proud of their country. The people 
in turn were proud of them, and 
sent them to Parliament, In the 
first sense of frecdom the nation 
expanded. It spread its manufac- 
tures over the world. It founded 
colonies ; it conquered India; while 
in country manor-house and farm- 
stead and cottage, the tough Eng- 
lish race continued to propagate 
itself. But the poison was in the 
bones, England had lost its re- 
ligion. It remained an opinion on 
which every one might think as 
he pleased; but as a rule of life 
it had ceased to exist. Men will 
not sacrifice their inclinations to a 
‘Perhaps.’ Religion being perpet- 
ually argued over had lapsed into 
a ‘perhaps. The reality that was 
left was pleasure, and the god 
who gave it was money. Thus 
deeper and deeper through English 
society spread a desire for money 
as the first object of human wishes, 
Duty was left to take its chance; 
and when all alike were pursuing 
the same object, the respect for 
superior degree melted away. One 
man could claim no authority over 
another, when he would use it only 
for some object of his own. Lower 
and lower went the franchise, till 
every Englishman came to think 
that he was politically the equal of 
every other. All morally were on 
the same level, for each and all 
cared only for themselves; and the 
English nation became an aggre- 
gate of thirty million units, held 
together only by fibres of old habit, 
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which was wearing thinner as each 
generation grew to manhood that 
had been born in the new era. 
The great families still preserved 
their property. Their wealth grew 
with the wealth of the country, 
and so long as any privilege of 
power remained to them, they re- 
tained something of the instinct of 
birth, and some ambition after a 
noble life. But when their privi- 
lege was taken from them, they 
were too proud to contend on equal 
terms with the plebcians whom they 
despised. They turned to amuse- 
ment and satiated themselves with 
it, till amusement itself became 
wearisome, even from the better 
nature which they had not wholly 
lost. Yet they went on, for there 
was no other object for them, till 
at length the supreme glory of a 
descendant of the Crusaders was to 
win a horse-race, or shoot a thou- 
sand pheasants in a day, or gain a 


prize in the ‘tournament of doves’ 
under the bright eyes of patrician 


ladies. The ‘ middle classes’ were 
little better. They dug coal and 
iron, and wove cotton, covering the 
sea with their ships and the fair 
soil of England with a black canopy 
of smoke; but all for money—that 
they, too, might live in splendour 
and enjoy themselves: while in the 
shadow of their factories there 
grew hidcons lanes of brick, where, 
amidst dirt and meanness, and 
drink-shops and flaring finery, shut 
out from every grace, material or 
spiritual, which could lend joy to 
infancy or dignity to manhood, the 
new race of Englishmen grew up in 
millions upon millions, looking with 
greedy eyes on the pleasures which 
stood beyond their reach, yet were 
the realities of the only ‘paradise 
in which they any longer believed. 
“They, too, were citizens. They, 
too, were men and brothers. They 
demanded their share in political 
ower, and they got it. The circle 
ad come round. As in the Greek 
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commonwealths, the a@7opot, those 
who had no property, were admitted 
on equal terms with the évro pot, 
those who had inherited property or 
had made it. The amopot were ten 
to one in number as against their 
rivals; and numbers alone were 
counted. The reasons had ceased 
which could justify a distinction, 
Birth, intellect, wealth, can claim 
authority when they stand for su- 
periority of character. When birth 
means a title to shoot more pheas- 
ants than other people, and intel- 
lect is only valued as a means of 
making a fortune, and wealth means 
palaces and fine living, the lad 
who can black a shoe may fairly 
say that he has as good a right toa 
voice in the State asa duke or an 
archbishop. 

“And this was called progress, 
growth of constitutional liberty, 
and other fine names. Our grand- 
fathers, whatever their failings, 
had the art to perfection of put- 
ting a fair face on things. When 
their armies ran away in battle, 
they called it a noble forbearance, 
and decided that for the future, 
like Dogberry, they would let their 
enemy have his way, and thank 
God that they were rid of a rogue, 
Their most astonishing feat was 
their mode of government, Gov- 
ernment of some kind there had 
to be, if only to collect the taxes 
and spend them. All the power, 
legislative and administrative, was 
in the hands of 658 gentlemen, 
who could persuade the people to 
elect them to Parliament. From 
the time when the changes began 
after the Reformation, there had 
been two parties in the country,— 
one wishing to keep the old institu- 
tions as they were, the other wish- 
ing to make everybody equal to 
every one else. The distinction lost 
its meaning when the equalising 
was finished, but the form was 
kept up for convenience. The two 
parties turned into two factions, 
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between whom in principle, if 
either could be said to have any 
rinciple, there was no practical 
difference. er Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment represented the majority 
for the time being; her Majesty’s 
Opposition represented the min- 
ority who wished to become the 
Government; and the business of 
each was to thwart and denounce 
the other as the enemy of the 
country. When they met in coun- 
cil it’ was to wrangle with each 
other; when they separated it 
was to harangue the mob on the 
iniquities of their opponents. The 
art of statesmanship was to secure 
the majority of voices, and those 
succeeded best who could make 
the finest speeches. Again, as 
with the Greeks, the supreme 


person was the greatest orator,— 
he who could best tickle the ears 
of multitudes with the rhetoric of 
passionate sentiment. 


It was not 
the man who knew the most, or 
who knew anything, or cared to 
know,—it was not the bravest or 
the truest or the most just, but 
he who could best pretend to all 
this, who could play best on the 
prevailing gusts of popular opinion. 
As the wind changed, so he changed. 
No one cared to look forward be- 
yond one year or two. The fine 
oration which set the country 
vibrating was forgotten before a 
year came round. It was a thing 
of air, an effervescing draught, de- 
lightful, while the effervescence 
lasted, to the intellectual palate, 
but nauseous or even poisonous, 
at best flat and unreadable, when 
considered in cold blood. These 
were the men to whom the con- 
cerns of the great British Empire 
were consigned, with such results 
as we have seen. This is the class 
of persons, as I observed before, 
who at certain periods of history 
have again and again come to the 
front; and their appearance has 
been the unvarying sign that the 
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countries which breed them have 
lost their hold on facts, and are 
approaching a catastrophe which 
the orators are the instruments in 
precipitating. Demosthenes helped 
to ruin Athens, Cicero helped to 
ruin the Roman constitution. The 
fact was not as they said that it 
was; and fact proved the strong- 
est. In Plato’s time . the orators 
were in full blast. Oratory then, 
as in the London of our grand- 
fathers, was the road to power, 
and every ambitious youth learned 
the use of his weapons in the 
rhetoric schools. Plato knew what 
must be the end of it. Oratory, 
he said, was a xoAaxeza, an art 
of flattery, an art of persuading 
people through their feelings that a 
thing was not what, nevertheless, 
it really was. Oratory was to true 
speech as the art of cooking to the 
dressing of pure food. Demos- 
thenes, himself the chicf master 
of the trade, said that the secret 
of it was Uxoxpiors, the art of 
acting, of theatrical personation. 
Plato, quoting a Greek proverb, 
declared that the affairs of a nation 
were safer in the hands of men who 
could neither spin nor write pnre 
y PapErv unreveiv EMO TAUEV OL, 
than in the hands of orators and 
of those who delighted in them, 
“So stood England when the 
nineteenth century was waning 
to its close. It had an empire, 
but being unable to govern its 
empire, it had flung its colonies 
off to govern themselves, had fur- 
nished them with little parliaments 
after the parent model, and had left 
its parties to shuffle and scram- 
ble for the spoils of office. At 
home the Parliament could con- 
struct nothing. Its active func- 
tions were only to destroy. Each 
season there was a campaign 
agaiust some old institution, some 
rule or system which had been 
found useful in better days. As 
soon as that was cut down, there 
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was a universal singing of Te 
Deums, as for a glorious victory. 
The institutions were all gone at 
last, or visibly going; and political 
equality fairly established, those 
who wished to please the azopot 
were beginning to nibble at pro- 
erty, precisely as Aristotle said. 
t would be waste of time to 
dwell in detail over those miser- 
able years. All was hastening to a 
conclusion—inevitable as we now 
see it to have been. 

“At such times men are en- 
chanted; their power of vision is 
penally taken from them. If they 
could see where they were going 
they would stop short, but they 
have given themselves to illusions, 
and they are not allowed to see. 
They go dancing forward, shouting 
glory to the Highest, and .dream- 
ing that they are sailing into the 
skies. The dream is over. Fact 
once more stares them in the face, 
and fact which will not vanish be- 
fore oratory. 

“At this crisis there arose in 
England a man whose name is 
inseparably connected with the 
collapse of the British constitu- 
tion. I mean Callicles. I observe 
the sensation with which this name 
is received by you; but it is a mis- 
take, it is an intellectual crime, to 
assign to one person the misfortunes 
which have befallen large classes of 
mankind. The true cause has been 
in themselves. The individual, 
whoever he may be, is little more 
than a symbol of his age, yet he 
may be an instructive symbol, be- 
cause, usually, he is in sympathy 
with his age, and embodies in his 
own person the characteristic fea- 
tures of it. Callicles’s was the band 
which fired the train, but the train 
lay prepared for him by every bat- 
tue-shooting lord, every blustering 
demagogue, every insincere news- 
paper writer, every dishonest trader 
or workman,—by all those collec- 
tively, who by word and act had 


been busy propagating delusions, 
and making the thing which was 
not appear to be the thing that was, 
Callicles was already old when the 
direction of affairs passed into his 
hands. IIe had long official ex. 
perience of the most varied kind, 
Ile began life asa Tory. Ile end- 
ed it as the leader of the Demo- 
crats. In the art of oratory, he 
was the greatest master that Eng- 
land had ever known. Ilis speeches, 
when deliberately read, were flat 
and without interest. There are 
no wise sayings in them; no pithy 
epigrammatic expression of moral 
truths which show thought and 
original insight. But he was a 
perfectly accomplished actor—De- 
mosthenes’ dxoxpitHs. He could 
play upon the commonplace senti- 
ments of men as a musician plays 
upon an instrument. Ie never 
doubted the rectitude of his inten- 
tions, for he was religious, in his 
own sense of the word. The Liber- 
als were the political descendants 
of the Puritans. Callicles was an 
Episcopalian, and hated Puritan- 
ism in all its forms; but the anom- 
aly was rather useful to him than 
injurious, for the Liberals — had 
drifted far from their own creed, 
and his tendencies secured him the 
confidence of the High Church 
clergy, who disliked Protestants 
as much as he did; while his repu- 
tation for piety, unusual among 
Liberal leaders, gained him the 
hearts of simple people, who con- 
cluded that aman so good ashe 
was could not do wrong. He was 
omniscient. He could talk and 
write on any subject of human 
interest; but in his talk he said 
nothing to be remembered, and 
his books were unreadable, when 
they had lost their novelty. IZoAd’ 
nnidratro épya nanws 5 yri6raro 
mavrx. Ue had warm impulses. 
Hie ardently desired to make the 
world happy. None so ready as 
he when an impassioned period 
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was needed to denounce some 
passing injustice or ring out a cry 
for liberty. England was flood- 
ing the world with shoddy. Cal- 
licles set trade free—free for rogues 
as for honest men, to cheat as they 
pleased. Merchants and manu- 
facturers grew rich beyond their 
dreams. Workmen had better 
wages, and the drink-shops throve 
and multiplied. All classes had 
more money. As to the sort of 
men that were being bred, that 
was a thing of course. It was 
again as it had been in Greece. 
So long as men made money, 
as Aristotle said, virtue might be 
assumed. Of virtue Orogov ovy 
would do. All this was called 
Progress. The nation was advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Calli- 
cles was in his glory. 

“Bat fire needs feeding. He 
was the chief of the Liberal party, 
and it was his duty to keep his 
party in power. The upper ranks 
in England, being rich, were inclin- 
ing to stand still, and a cry was 
needed to keep his faction together. 
Democracy left to itself might at- 
tack property, and this for the pre- 
sent would be dangerous. Callicles, 
from a financier, became a specula- 
tive statesman. He turned his 
eyes on Ireland. 

“Tt was a memorable epoch. 
The laws in this universe are 
just. The Nemesis of evil actions 
may be slow, but it is certain. 
There is a last evil action always 
which brings on the retribution, 
and Ireland was the fitting instru- 
ment of England’s humiliation. 
The English were a great people, 
but in the brightest parts o 
their history they were a selfish 
people. They were energetic and 
enterprising; they had an empire 
on which the sun never set. But 


they treated their dependencies as 

if they existed for their own glory, 

and—except in India, where dan- 
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ger made them cautious — they 
never really attempted to govern 
those dependencies or give them a 
share of their own advantages. 
The colonies could take care of 
themselves, being far off. Ireland 
could not. Ireland, lying close to 
England, was necessary to her. If 
England was to be an imperial 
nation, Ireland, placed at her own 
door, could not be left open to 
her enemies. Ireland was con- 
quered and attached to the Brit- 
ish crown. But for seven cen- 
turies from the day of the annexa- 
tion, no serious effort was ever 
made to rule that island, to intro- 
duce law and order there, or en- 
courage industry. From first to 
last she was made the plaything of 
English factions, alternately cuffed 
and caressed; at one time plun- 
dered and manacled, at another the 
caged wild beasts let loose in the 
name of liberty. Her trade was 
destroyed when it was beginning 
to grow, her lands were wasted, 
her commerce paralysed, till at 
last the name of Ireland became a 
byword, and the dominion of Eng- 
land appeared to have acted like a 
stream of oil of vitriol poured over 
the whole island. 

“Well might an English states- 
man think with shame of Ire- 
land, being, as it was, the dis- 
grace of the English name. The 
man who could have wisely seen 
into the nature of that problem 
and found a fit solution of it would 
have earned immortal fame. But 
far enough was any such enter- 
prise from Callicles; far enough 
was any such intention from him. 


f . Of Ireland’s history, of the Irish 


eople, he knew nothing,—perhaps 
fn his heart he did a8 ‘ath to 
know. His problem was the sim- 
ple one to secure the Irish vote to 
the Liberal party in Parliament. 
The seven centuries’ occupation had 
not been entirely without result. 
2 
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Ireland being necessary for Eng- 
land, an English colony had been 
planted there. The land was chiefly 
owned by English, and there was 
an English Church. A fifth of the 
entire population was of English or 
Scotch origin, and was Protestant 
in religion, while the Irish were 
Catholics. They had been planted 
there to hold the country as a gar- 
rison for England’s convenience. 
Originally, and with logic enough, 
the political power had been con- 
fined to these Protestants. They 
were ruling a hostile race, and that 
race was not to be trusted with 
arms which should be used against 
the superior country. But the age 
came of progress and enlighten- 
ment. The Irish members, as long 
as they were only Protestants, were 
generally Conservatives. The Libe- 
rals discovered that to disfranchise 
a man for his creed was obsolete 
tyranny. The Catholics in Ireland 
were the majority. If the Catholics 
were emancipated, the Irish vote 
would go with them. The work 
was done. Half the Irish members 
became Catholic, and ought to have 
been grateful to their liberators. 
“But men do not always see 
obligations of this kind. The 
Irish knew the motive of the 
emancipation, and were not grateful 
atall. They hated E..gland—justly 
hated England. They had gained 
much; they saw a chance of gain- 
ing all, and of riddirg themselves 
of England’s domination for ever. 
The country remained miserable. 
Political thimble-rig will not drain 
bogs, or convert rags and discontent 
into industry and content. Mil- 
lions upon millions of them went 
away to America, carrying their 
hatred along with them. A new 
Irish nation grew in the United 
States, with enmity to England 
in the hearts of every unit among 
them. At home the feeling grew 
daily in intensity as England 
showed herself anxious and alarmed. 


The Irish members of Parliament 
held the balance of power in their 
hands, and Cabinets stood or fell at 
their pleasure. This was the phe- 
nomenon with which Callicles was 
confronted, and with which, after 
his fashion, he undertook to deal, 

“The curse of Ireland had 
been anarchy: no country could 
thrive where law was not obeyed, 
The Protestant landowners had 
been set to govern there. Had 
they been allowed fair play, they 
would have made Ireland as pros- 
perous as Scotland; but English 
jealousy would not allow it, aad 
tied their hands. Powers sufficient 
to rule had been taken from them. 
They were left in possession of the 
land, and such power as the owner- 
ship of it gave. But this power was 
ashadow. The people hated them 
as symbols of the detested English 
supremacy. They shot them from 
behind hedges, and no one was 
punished. Murder they came to 
look on as an act of lawful warfare, 
Callicles’s hopeful project was to 
sweep the English owners and the 
English establishment away, in the 
hope that Ireland would then be 
quiet, or at least that the Irish re- 
presentatives would vote for him 
and his party. 

“ When a ship is in mutiny, it is 
not considered prudent to depose 
the officers and leave the mutineers 
to choose other officers of their own. 
Ireland meant to be independent. 
To root out of it the only part of 
the population which was loyal to 
England, was like an attempt to 
cure a drunkard by fresh doses of 
aqua vite. The fact remained that 
England’s safety required that she 
should keep hold of Ireland some- 
how; and to reverse the policy 
of centuries without attempting to 
provide a substitute, was not a step 
which a statesman would have ven- 
tured who understood mankind, 
and especially the Irish part of it. 
But Callicles, and a majority of 
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the English people with him, were 
given over. to the illusion that 
liberty was the panacea for all hu- 
man evils: only let there be liberty 
enough, and the true reign of 
Christ would begin. He went to 
work with a light heart. He dis- 
covered that Protestant ascendancy 
had been the Upas-tree under 
which Ireland had withered. There 
were still prejudices to be over- 
come. The English had not been 
brought up to believe that Protest- 
antism had been a _ Upas-tree 
among themselves, and were star- 
tled at the comparison. Most of 
them respected property, and did 
not understand that it could be 
right to take away from men what 
they or their fathers had bought 
in the faith of the law. But Cal- 
licles was equal to the emergency. 
When his followers hesitated, a 
fresh batch of murders weakened 
their scruples. Callicles was ready 
with smooth speeches to prove that 
he felt nothing but love and re- 
spect for the institutions which he 
threatened ; that the Irish Church 
rested on immortal foundations, 
and would be stronger than before ; 
that he would touch no man’s pro- 
perty, sanction no rapine; that he 
meant only to establish everywhere 
a blessed harmony of justice and 
goodwill. Words cost nothing. 
He was as ready with words as a 
bankrupt nation with a paper cur- 
rency. The mob applauded. The 
more cautious Liberals crushed 
their misgivings down, and gave 
him his way. He disestablished 
the Protestant Church. He set up 
a court ‘in sympathy with the 
Irish tenants,’ to judge between 
them and their landlords, who at 
once transferred a quarter, and 
sometimes half, of the landlord’s 
estate into the tenant’s pockets. 
Yet when he looked for gratitude 
he found only defiance. If he had 
laid the burden where it ought to 
have been placed, on England’s 
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shoulders,—if he had told England 
that the sin was hers, that if for 
purposes of policy it was necessary 
to remove the landowners, she must 
herself pay for what she took from 
them,—he would have redeemed 
his own words, and England, in 
consenting, would have shown that 
she was really penitent. But the 
Trish, not unnaturally, saw’ no 
reason to be grateful for a generos- 
ity which was costing England no- 
thing, and was itself only an act of 
robbery—and Callicles did not dare 
to ask the English people to tax 
themselves for a Parliamentary 
party mancuvre. It might have 
been expected that he would have 
had peace in his own day; that 
while he was slicing up the Pro- 
testant gentry and flinging the 
joints to the wolves, the wolves 
would have been quiet till they had 
digested them. But they had fine 
appetites, and preferred to take the 
carcases to themselves. The Irish 
members in Parliament laughed 
him to scorn. The Irish people, 
who, if they had never loved Eng- 
land, had at least feared her, saw 
only now that England was afraid, 
and that the day of revenge was 
come. The master of oratory had 
to deal with facts, and facts were 
too strong for him. He dared not 
strike. He had played with fire 
till his house was burning, and he 
had no art to conjure down the 
flame. There was nothing for it 
but still to yield and to yield. He 
gave up the Union. He left Ire- 
land to govern herself (since he 
was unable to govern it) on his own 
beautiful colonial system, where the 
English authority was reduced to 
aname. But the Irish would not 
bear so much as the name, and 
then there was fighting, and then 
the Irish in America sent out 
their cruisers to gorge themselves 
on the plunder of the fat English 
merchants, and America herself at 
last stepped into the arena, and 
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the end came. The colonies in- 
stantly declared their independ- 
ence: among them all there was 
not one whose interests the mother 
country had ever furthered at the 
cost of her own. When she had 
meddled in their affairs it was not 
for their sake, but to please some 
section of her own society who 
cominanded votes in Parliament. 
She had not sought their attach- 
ment, and she had not earned it. 
Why should they incur loss and 
danger from England? The link 
that bound them had been worn to 
athread. It parted, and they were 
gone. And at home! The time 
had come when, if England was to 
keep her place among the Great 
Powers of the world, she must 
demand efforts and sacrifices from 
every one of her children; and in 
that supreme moment it was found 
that the English were not a nation 
any longer, but thirty million 
monads, an aggregate of dust. The 
teaching of the nineteenth century 
had done its work. Every one 
had been set free from his neigh- 
bour. No link any longer joined 
man to man, and all to their coun- 
try. The thirty millions had been 
taught that each man’s duty was 
to do the best that he could for 
himself. What had the Govern- 
ment ever done for them, that they 
should risk life and fortune for the 
Government? 

“Events would not wait. Mis- 
fortune followed misfortune: credit 
was shaken, and business stood 
still. The millions in the towns 
depended for daily food on daily 
wages. England itself no longer 
produced food enough for half her 
people. There had been no fore- 
thought, no provision for a possible 
day of evil. The food came in by 
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private channels, in answer to the 
daily demand. When the unem. 
ployed multitudes could no lon 
buy, the stream ceased to flow, 
Above the huge towns hung loom. 
ing the spectre of famine. With 
famine came rage, and the 
turned naturally, turned justly, on 
the false prophets who had been 
teaching the gospel of progress; on 
the body who had sat in the Place 
of Princes and had been idolised asa 
congregation of gods,—the miser- 
able Parliament.” 

Awfully the Professor’s voice was 
sounding through the hall, like the 
voice of the cavern of doom, Deeper 
and deeper it grew, till the notes 
sank so low in the scale that m 
ears could no longer follow them. 
I saw his lips moving passionately ; 
I saw the audience quivering as the 
tremendous story of the retribution 
was unfolded. But I could hear 
no more. At last the figures them- 
selves became indistinct: the room 
and the listeners grew transparent, 
as if the walls and all that they 
contained were of dissolving mist. 

The Professor and his audience, 
the Cape observatory, and the 
meeting of the philosophers, all 
vanished. There remained only 
seared into my memory the im- 
pression of the half-revealed possi- 
bility—one among the infinite pos- 
sibilities; and therefore, with the 
odds against the realisation of it, 
of infinity to one. But fact and 
fiction were so strangely blended 
that I remembered the Satz des 
Widerspruchs. What I had seen 
was a true something: but whether 
fated to become an actuality under 
conditions of space and time, the 
genius of Leibnitz, less kind to me 
than to Tarquin, was pleased to 
leave unrevealed. 





